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EDMONDO. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  VILLA   B0RGHE8E. 

The  Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Eluminian  Gate, 
is  at  once  a  vast  estate  and  a  place  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Beginning  a  lit  tie  to  the  right  of  the  an- 
cient gate,  it  extends  along  the  declivity  of  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill  almost  to  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  then 
broadens  towards  theParioli  Mountains,  and,  rising 
here  and  there  in  gentle  ascents,  affords  magnificent 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
slopes  of  Monte  Mario.  Its  wide  boundaries  en- 
close all  sorts  of  delights — the  hills  and  vales  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili,  the  meadows  of  the  Villa  Altieri, 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Albani,  the  groves  of  the 
Villa  Torlonia,  the  flower-beds  of  the  Villa  Massi- 
mo, and  the  sombre  woods  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 
In  the  Villa  Borghese  there  are  fountains  witli 
great  basins,  whence  the  bright  waters  spout  far  up 
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into  the  air  and  fall  back  in  showers  of  glistening 
spray  ;  there  are  brooks  and  little  rivulets,  and  fish- 
ponds, and  lakes  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flower- 
ing plants,  and  with  their  banks  gay  with  poppies 
and  with  swans  floating  on  their  smooth  surfaces  ; 
there  are  bending  willows,  and  plane-trees  making 
grateful  shade  while  birds  sing  in  their  branches. 
There  are  ruined  towers  and  fortifications,  and  me- 
diaeval castles,  and  bridges,  aqueducts,  amphithea- 
tres, dove-cots,  deer-parks,  horse-pastures  hedged 
round  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  cow-houses  and  dai- 
ries, rural  cottages,  and  noble  palaces  filled  with  all 
that  is  rare  in  fresco,  sculpture,  old  tapestry,  and 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Taken  all  in  all, 
the  Villa  Borghese  is  a  villa  worthy  of  a  king  or 
an  emperor. 

But  its  greatest  attraction  is  not  the  natural  and 
artificial  beauties  of  its  landscape,  nor  the  thiongs 
of  gaily-dressed  citizens  and  strangers  that  con- 
stantly visit  it,  their  carriages  forming  long,  un- 
broken processions  on  its  broad  roads,  but  rather 
its  museum  of  mosaics  and  statuary  arranged  in  the 
structure  called  the  Casino. 

This  building,  which  is  also  called  the  Cardinal's 
Palace — it  having  been  erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese — is  in  form  a  quadrangle,  and  of  rich  and 
beautiful  architecture.  The  grand  entrance  admits 
the  visitor  to  a  spacious  hall,  whence  he  passes  to  a 
suite  of  rooms,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a 
perfect  marvel  of  magnificence.  Yet  the  splendor 
of  those  truly  regal  apartments,  with  their  frescoed 
and    gilded  walls   and   ceilings,  and   their  floors 
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payed  with  the  costliest  marbles,  is  surpassed  by  the 
treasures  of  art  which  they  contain. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  rare  collec- 
tion, nor  even  to  name  its  principal  gems  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  private  gallery 
of  sculpture  in  Europe  that  equals  the  gallery  of 
the  Villa  Borghese.  The  liberality  that  opens  it  to 
the  public  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  nume- 
rous Romans  and  foreigners  who,  on  the  appointed 
days,  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  viewing 
and  studying  its  specimens  of  the  beauty  that  may 
be  evoked  from  cold  and  senseless  marble.  Among 
the  many  visitors,  the  most  interesting  to  notice 
are  those  foreigners  who  have  hastily  travelled 
from  their  distant  homes,  perhaps  making  part 
of  the  journey  by  sea,  and  so  find  themselves,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  in  Rome,  without  having  been 
gradually  prepared  by  sight-seeing  in  other  Italian 
cities  for  the  wonders  of  the  queen  city  of  them 
all.  These  people,  on  first  entering  the  gallery,  ap- 
pear to  be  overcome  with  astonishment,  and  glance 
around  with  bewildered  expressions  of  countenance ; 
then,  recovering  themselves  a  little,  they  hurry  here 
and  there,  fairly  running  from  object  to  object,  as 
though  they  feared  the  statues,  the  busts,  the  vases, 
and  the  mosaics  would  run  away  from  them. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  the  young  artists, 
young  painters  and  sculptors,  walk  in  with  an  im- 
portant air,  as  though  the  gallery  belonged  to 
them,  and  to  remark  tiie  various  styles  of  dress 
and  manner  they  affect.  Some  have  hair  black 
and  bristling  like  a  mountain  bandit's ;  some  wear 
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Boft  chestnut  locks  combed  smoothly  behind  their 
ears  ;  then  there  will  appear  a  little  man  with  long, 
dishevelled  tresses  flying  in  the  breeze,  and  at  his 
side  a  tall  man  with  ringlets  dancing  on  his  shoul- 
ders at  every  step  he  takes  ;  now  comes  one  with  a 
blonde  moustache,  now  one  with  a  black  ;  some  have 
their  moustaclies  waxed  into  two  points,  others 
have  theirs  curled,  others  again  have  theirs  brushed 
down  so  as  to  quite  conceal  their  mouths.  Then 
the  beards  !  Some  have  only  a  little  tuft  on  the 
chin,  like  Guido  Keni ;  others  have  short  beards, 
like  Correggio  ;  others  sport  long  ones,  like  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci  and  Titian.  And  the  manners  !  One 
individual  knits  his  brows  and  compresses  his  lips 
as  though  in  an  agony  of  physical  or  mental  suffer- 
ing ;  another  lounges  about  with  an  indolent  and 
abstracted  air  ;  and  another  narrowly  examines 
every  statue,  seeming  to  be  passing  them  all  in 
review.  There  is  a  constant  coming,  and  going, 
and  pausing,  and  exclaiming.  The  Frenchman, 
enraptured,  expresses  himself  in  numberless  repe- 
titions of  "  C'est  delicieux  !  c'est  charmant ! "  The 
Englishman  chews  out  from  between  his  teeth  : 
"Beautiful!  beautiful!"  The  German  quietly 
grumbles  to  himself :  "  Oh  !  prachtig !  sehr 
schon!"  The  Pole  emphasizes:  "To  bardzo 
piekno  !  "  All  alike  utter  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration:  "  How  beautiful !  How  magnifi- 
cent !    What  fascination  I    What  delight ! " 

It  was  the  last  Thursday  of  October,  and  our 
old  friend  Don  Alessandro,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
St.  Peter's,  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  his  from 
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the  Umbriaa  mountain-town  of  Amelia,  had  driven 
out  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  where  he  was  met  and 
warmly  greeted  by  many  foreigners  who  had  already 
come  to  Rome  for  the  winter.  Everybody  knows 
Don  Alessandro — a  tall,  elderly  man,  possessed  of 
much  experience,  and  gifted  with  very  sound 
judgment  regarding  matters  and  things,  as  all  who 
made  his  acquaintance  in  '*The  Jewof  Verona" 
are  well  aware.  While  he  was  engaged  in  showing 
his  friend  an  alabaster  vase  of  beautiful  design  and 
exqui>ite  workmanship,  there  came  towards  him  a 
foreign  gentleman  who  was  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  a  young  Lombard  painter,  and  looking  about 
wi  h  an  absent-minded  air.  He  was  a  Protestant 
who  had  already  been  several  times  in  Rome,  more 
than  once  prolonging  his  visit  many  weeks^  but 
who  knew  about  Rome — as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  foreigners  who  do  not  associate  with  the  citi 
zens — only  what  he  had  heard  from  the  professional 
ciceroni,  what  he  had  gathered  from  guide-books 
written  by  his  countrymen,  what  he  had  read  in 
certain  untruthful  or  malicious  travellers'  tales, 
and  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  looking 
through  the  spectacles  of  his  prejudices  and  false 
opinions. 

This  gentleman,  sauntering  carelessly  along,  and 
without  noticing  the  persons  near  him,  said  to  the 
painter  :  "  Tiiese  foolish  Romans  have  so  many 
beautiful  things  to  see,  and  very  little  they  trouble 
themselves  to  look  at  them  !  If  it  were  not  for  us 
foreigners,  their  galleries,  their  museums,  and  their 
collections  of  antiquities  would  bo  deserted,  fc6- 
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tooned  with  cobwebs,  and  overrun  by  rats  and 
mice." 

Don  Alessandro,  wbo  was  not  deaf,  standing 
with  bis  bands  folded  bebind  bis  back,  quietly 
raised  bis  eyes  and  saw  ibc  painter,  one  of  bis  ac- 
quaintances, wbo  bad  already  completed  several 
very  creditable  pictures.  **0  my  dear  Carlo!" 
he  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  *'  tell  tbis  fine  young 
man  tbat  I  am  a  Roman,  and  am  at  tbis  very  mo- 
ment a  living  proof  of  the  falsity  of  bis  sweeping 
assertion." 

Carlo  looked  down  and  blushed  a  little  for  his 
rude  companion.  But  Don  Alessandro,  wbo  is  a 
courteous  as  well  as  a  grave,  severe  man,  turning  to 
the  foreigner,  continued  : 

"Sir,  I  beg  you  to  reflect  a  little.  The  Romans 
are  born  in  the  midst  of  these  wonders  of  history 
and  art,  and  feed  tlieir  eyes  and  minds  upon  them 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  thus  acquire  that 
delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  enables  them 
to  judge  80  correctly  in  all  matters  of  art.  I  used 
to  come  to  this  palace  when  I  was  a  child  only  so 
high,  and  my  father  taught  me  to  admire  the  skil- 
ful workmanship  and  the  graceful  design  and  orna- 
mentation of  tbese  identical  vases  ;  and  in  the  sta- 
tues he  made  me  notice  tbe  proportions,  the  curves 
and  outlines,  the  features,  the  expression  of  tbe 
eyes,  tbe  positions,  and  all  the  details  which  claim 
the  attention  of  the  critical  beholder  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  talked  to  me  of  tbe  purity,  the  ma- 
jesty, tbe  grace,  and  the  harmony  which  sbould 
breathe  from  tbe  sculptor's  work  and  from  tbe  sub- 
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ject  he  undertakes  to  represent.  And  just  as  I 
was  brought  here  a  hundred  times,  so  also  I  was 
taken  to  the  Villa  Albani,  and  to  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum, and  to  the  Capitoline,  and  to  the  Villa  Me- 
dici, and  to  the  Borghese  Gallery  in  the  urban 
palace,  and  to  the  Doria,  and  the  Corsini,  and  the 
Famesina.  And  what  I  tell  you  of  myself  is  true 
of  all  Roman  citizens.  The  masterpieces  of  art, 
which  you  foreigners  see  perhaps  a  couple  of  times 
during  your  sojourn  in  Rome,  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood  ;  the  impressions  they  make 
upon  our  tender  hearts  grow  deeper  with  our  years, 
and  remain  to  be  sources  of  pleasure  and  delight 
amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  manhood  and  the 
weariness  and  melancholy  of  old  age." 

The  stranger  was  much  pleased  with  Don  Ales- 
sandro's  frankly-spoken  words,  and,  respectfully 
taking  his  hand,  begged  to  be  excused  for  his  im- 
polite speech. 

The  good  old  man  smiled  benevolently  and  re- 
sumed : 

"My  dear  sir,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Roman  people  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  Romans 
have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  he  who  judges 
them  from  certain  exterior  appearances  knows  them 
but  slightly.  Thoy  are  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
great  and  the  little,  the  sublime  and  the  abject,  the 
generous  and  the  mean,  of  industry  and  sloth,  of 
cruelty  and  kindness,  of  pride  and  meekness  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  contradictions  you  will 
always  find  them  a  Catholic  people,  preserving  alive 
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and  intact  that  Roman  faith  which  St.  Paul  so 

highly  commeuded  in  them.  Bad  men  may  spend 
lifetimes  and  employ  every  means  to  uproot  it  from 
their  hearts — such  efforts  will  always  be  vain.  To 
be  sure,  in  the  hearts  of  some  it  may  grow  weak  ; 
but  the  real  Roman  people  will  always  be  Catholic. 
You,  Carlo,  who  have  lived  so  long  in  Rome,  you 
can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  But 
introduce  me  to  your  friend.  How  shall  I  address 
him?" 

"  He  is  Mr.  Edmund ;  Edmondo  I  call  him," 
said  the  young  Lombard  ;  '*  and  he  is  a  noble  man, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  as  he  abundant- 
ly proves  by  his  generosity  to  the  artists — " 

"I,"  interrupted  the  foreigner,  'S^m  willing  to 
believe  all  you  tell  me  of  the  Roman  people  ;  but 
I  think  you  must  grant  that  if  they  possess  faith, 
they  show  it  very  little.  Protestant  as  1  am,  I  have 
more  than  once  been  scandalized  by  what  I  have 
noticed  of  their  manner  of  observing  the  practices 
of  tlie  Roman  Church  ;  for  instance,  the  fasting 
and  abstinence  of  your  Lent,  your  vigils  and  other 
holydays.  In  the  houses  where  I  have  lodged,  and  in 
the  hotels  where  I  go  every  day  to  dine,  I  have  seen 
them  eating  meat,  and  as  much  of  everything  else 
as  the  people  in  London  and  Berlin." 

'*  To  that,  Mr.  Edmund,  I  might  reply,  if  it  were 
proper  to  speak  on  the  point  at  this  time,  that 
the  disregard  some  Romans  pay  to  the  precept  of 
fasting  and  abstinence  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  ultramontanists,  the  strangers,  who  come  to 
Rome  every  year  by  thousands  and  corrupt  many 
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with  their  bad  example.  What  concerns  us  just 
now  is  to  separate  in  the  Roman  people  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  the  gold  from  the  rubbish,  and 
thus  arrive  at  just  and  correct  ideas  regarding 
them." 

"  I  call  by  the  name  Roman  the  people  who  live 
in  Rome,"  said  Edmondo. 

"  That  is  not  quite  exact.  You  must  learn  to 
make  many  distinctions,  and  the^e  will  help  you  to 
understand  a  groat  many  things.  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  remember  that  from  October  till  almost 
the  last  of  April  there  are  from  twenty-five  lo  thirty 
thousand  foreigners  in  Rome.  They  come  to  en- 
joy the  mildness  of  the  Roman  winters,  the  serenity 
of  the  sky  of  Rome,  the  charms  of  her  ever-green 
and  flowery  villas,  the  associations  of  her  seven 
hills,  the  magnificence  of  her  churcliesand  palaces, 
the  memories  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  the  ruins  of 
her  forums  and  theatres,  her  precious  collections 
of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  art,  her  wonders 
of  the  age  of  Leo  X.  in  the  architecture  of  Bra- 
mante,  in  the  sculpture  of  Buonarotti,  in  the 
painting  of  Raphael,  in  the  munificence  of  Julius 
II.,  of  Paul  III.,  and  of  Sixtus  V.  Many  Catho- 
lics come  for  the  august  ceremonies  of  Christmas 
and  Holy  Week  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  foreigners 
are  Protestants  of  all  confessions,  as  you  call  your- 
selves, who  are  in  search  of  merely  amusement  and 
pleasure.  About  a  third  part  of  these  strangers 
(among  whom  are  not  a  few  families  of  wealth  and 
rank)  bring  servants  with  them,  and  all  this  bri- 
gade of  masters  and  attendants  live  at  the  hotels, 
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and  take  good  care  to  IWe  well,  while  the  people 
who  fast  pay  their  bills  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  all  anxious 
to  enjoy  themselves,  to  have  a  fine  time,  and  to 
gratify  every  caprice  ;  it  matters  not  to  them  where 
they  gather  their  flowers,  provided  they  do  gather 
them.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  are  single 
persons,  and  find  it  more  convenient  during  their 
five  or  six  months'  stay  in  Rome  to  live  in  private 
houses  ;  the  people  who  rent  them  rooms  are  usu- 
ally widows  of  cardinals'  deans,  dependants  of 
Roman  princes  who  are  in  receipt  of  wages,  servants 
of  deceased  prelates  who  have  a  little  furniture  and 
a  life-annuity,  and  elderly  unmarried  women  who 
have  pensions  ;  these  padrone,  to  save  '  making  two 
kitchens,'  as  they  say,  cook  only  to  suit  their 
guests,  and  then  deceive  their  consciences  into  par- 
taking of  the  same  food.  Whoever  judges  Rome 
by  them  will  go  very  far  astray. 

**  There  is  another  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
remain  in  Rome  for  long  periods  and  whom  stran- 
gers take  to  be  Romans,  but  who  are  not  by  any 
means,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  We  call 
them  artists,  and  understand  by  the  term  the 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  carvers  in  wood, 
gilders,  and  stucco  workers,  who  come  to  study 
each  his  special  art.  They  are  of  all  countries  and 
nations — Swedes,  Danes,  Russians,  Germans,  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Ital- 
ians, and  Greeks,  and  there  are  always  in  Rome,  I 
should  judge,  ten  thousand  of  them,  more  or  less. 
The  most  of  them  are  young  and  unmarried,  quick- 
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witted,  and,  because  they  are  governed  by  imagina- 
tion and  ambition,  full  of  eccentricities.  Far  from 
their  families,  alone,  without  interested  observers 
of  tijeir  conduct,  free  to  make  what  friends  they 
please  and  to  spend  their  money  when  and  how  they 
choose,  think  what  lives  they  must  lead  in  Rome  ! 

"Now  we  come  to  the  multitude  of  servants  tbat 
throng  the  hotels,  the  saloons,  and  the  dwellings  of 
Rome  ;  about  nine  in  ten  of  them  are  foreigners,  or 
if  bom  in  the  city  are  cbildren  of  foreigners  ;  there- 
fore, we  cannot  from  them,  more  than  from  the 
other  classes  mentioned,  conjecture  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  people. 

"  Probably  Rome,  which  has  no  villages  and 
farms  near  by,  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  where 
horses  are  tamed  and  broken  to  the  saddle  and  har- 
ness within  the  city  limits,  and  where  the  persons 
who  make  horse- training  their  profession  are  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  special  class.  They  are 
usually  large,  strong,  muscular,  athletic  men,  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  fighting  and  iniinaging 
the  droves  of  horses  that  roam  over  the  Campagna ; 
coming  to  Rome  with  the  colts,  thoy  find  employ- 
ment in  the  stables  of  the  Roman  princes  and  in  the 
training-grounds  of  the  Quirinal,  of  Campo  Vac- 
cino.  Circus  Maximus,  and  other  localities.  Now, 
picture  to  yourself  what  kind  of  men  they  must  be, 
and  judge  if  it  is  fair  to  count  them  among  the 
Roman  citizens.  They  are  always  battling  wiih 
some  unruly  beast,  their  language  consists  of  shouts 
and  imprecations,  and  after  three  hours  of  beat- 
ing, struggling,  and   swearing,  they  go  from  the 
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stables  to  the  taverns  to  eat  and  drink  until  it  if 
time  for  another  lesson  to  their  four-footed  pupilt- 
I  do  not  think  you  would  be  surprised  at  not  find- 
ing piety,  refinement,  and  good  manners  among 
these  descendants  of  the  gladiators. 

"And  even  these  people  are  not  the  last  of  ou/ 
list  of  foreigners  who  dwell  in  Eome.  We  must 
add  the  charcoal-burners^  who  are  nearly  all  Genoi  k 
and  Tuscans  ;  and  the  pork-butchers,  and  the  ven- 
ders of  goats*  milk,  birds,  and  wild  game,  who  an* 
all  outsiders.  Then  we  have  the  chiocory,  and 
lettuce,  and  salad  merchants,  who  come  from  the 
small  towns  of  the  Pontifical  States ;  these  gather 
their  supplies  on  the  Campagna,  and  their  wives 
sell  them  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Then 
the  milkmen  and  the  pastry-cooks,  and  ..." 

"  And  who,  indeed,  remain  in  Rome  to  be  Ro- 
mans ?"  interrupted  Edmondo  a  little  impatiently. 

"  We  have  still  a  remainder,"  said  Don  Alessan- 
dro.  "  Rome  proper  is  composed  of  the  nobles, 
the  horgliesia  or  middle  classes,  tlie  artisans  and 
merchants,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  the 
Quarters  of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere.  And  be- 
lieve me,  among  these  several  orc!ers  which  make 
up  the  real  Roman  people,  that  faith  which,  as  I 
have  already  recalled  to  you,  St.  Paul  so  warmly 
praised  them  for  cherishing,  is,  notwithstanding 
the  sad  apostasies  of  these  last  years,  still  alive  and 
vigorous,  and  would  be  transplanted  to  the  hearts 
of  those  foreigners  who  spend  any  length  of  time 
in  Rome,  if  they  did  not  so  persistently  close  their 
eyes  to  its  light. 
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"  Rome  is  reproached  for  living  in  the  memory 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  This  is  true  if  we  re- 
gard only  the  proud  aud  haughty  character  of  her 
people  \  but  if  we  look  at  their  religion,  we  shall 
see  that  Rome  does  not  cease  to  bring  forth  fruits 
of  piety  and  faith  because  tlie  roots  of  that  piety 
and  faith  are  sunk  deep  in  the  earth  that  was 
watered  by  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  martyrs. 
Rome,  seated  on  the  vaults  of  her  Catacombs,  pre- 
serves in  her  bosom  the  venerated  sepulchres  of  the 
Princes  of  the  x\postle8  and  of  the  most  generous 
champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  She  visits  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  where  Peter  and  Paul  were 
for  nine  months  buried  alive,  aud  only  came  forth, 
the  one  to  be  crucified  on  the  Jauiculum,  and  the 
other  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block  ;  she  visits  the 
forums  where  the  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
the  amphitheatres  where  they  were  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts,  the  palaces  converted  into  churches  of 
the  patrician  martyrs  John  and  Paul,  of  St.  Cecilia, 
of  St.  Balbina,  of  St.  Prisca,  of  St.  Bibiana,  of  St. 
Prassede,  Bnd  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome ;  she  visits 
the  houses  and  rooms  wherein  dwelt  and  sanctified 
themselves  before  her  very  eyes  St.  Bridget,  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Camillo 
de  Lcllis,  St.  Joseph  Calasanzio,  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  St.  Aloysius,  St.  Stanislas,  St.  Pius  V., 
St.  Felix  Cappuccino,  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice, 
and  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross;  and  she  returns  from 
all  these  holy  places  renewed  in  charity  and  faith. 

"  And  besides  this  life  of  the  spirit,  Rome  lives  an 
actual  life  in  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  sits  on  the 
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Rock  of  the  Vatican  as  infallible  head  and  ruler  of 
the  Church.  The  presence  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  is  to  Rome  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 
Without  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Rome  would  have 
long  since  become  like  Babylon,  like  Nineveh,  like 
Ecbatana,  Susa,  Palmyra,  and  Memphis — a  heap  of 
ruins  left  to  be  the  only  indication  of  the  spot 
where  had  once  been  enthroned  the  conqueror  and 
empress  of  the  world.  The  presence  of  the  Pope 
makes  her  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  world,  the 
linng  and  inexhaustible  source  of  light  whence  are 
spread  over  all  the  eartii  the  clear  rays  of  true 
faith,  true  wisdom,  and  true  civilization.  The 
Romans  drink  of  that  light,  and  in  it,  and  by  it, 
they  nourish  the  inborn  faith  which  animates  and 
governs  them." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  foreigner,  *'  eating  well  and 
amusing  themselves  better  is  of  more  importance 
than  faith  to  the  Romans.  Panem  et  circenses 
is  the  old  proverb  of  Rome." 

"  In  that  matter,"  replied  Don  Alessandro  a  little 
maliciously,  "all  the  world  is  Roman.  To  eat 
and  be  merry  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam." 

**  Yes ;  but  the  Romans  especially  like  to  work 
little,  to  gain  much,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  very 
much.  In  what  other  European  cities,  pray  tell 
me,  will  you  see  the  common  people  dressed  up 
and  riding  about  in  carriages  as  they  do  here  all 
these  pleasant  Thursdays  and  Sundays  of  October  ?" 

"  The  fable  signifies,"  broke  in  Don  Alessandro, 
**  that  the  Roman  people  are  not,  then,  that  set  of 
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hungry  and  ragged  beggars  they  are  so  compassion- 
ately described  to  be  by  the  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals of  some  countries  that  proclaim  themselves  the 
most  highly  cultivated,  the  freest,  and  happiest  in 
the  world.  When  a  more  suitable  opportunity 
offers,  my  dear  Mr.  Edmund,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
disabuse  your  mind  of  many  wrong  ideas  about  the 
Roman  people,  and  shall  show  you  some  of  their 
peculiar  customs  which  I  am  sure  will  please  you. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  go  to  the  amphitheatre  and  have 
our  share  of  gaiety  and  fun." 

**  What !  is  there  an  amphitheatre  here  ?  " 
"Yes,  a  large  and  beautiful  one.  Its  tiers  of 
seats  are  carpeted  with  soft,  green  grass  and  shad- 
ed by  the  waving  branches  of  old  trees.  In  the 
autumn  it  is  used  for  a  series  of  shows  that  are 
given  to  the  common  people,  who  come  to  them  in 
great  numbers.  One  day  there  will  be  a  horse-race, 
another  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics,  a  balloon  as- 
cent, or  a  performance  of  tight-rope  dancers  ;  this 
afternoon  it  is  the  pole  of  plenty." 

After  a  short  walk  the  three  gentlemen  reached 
the  ampliitheatre,  which  is  called  the  Campo  di  Si- 
enna, because  it  is  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the  great 
square  of  that  city.  It  is  a  wide  field,  surrounded 
by  rows  of  grassy  seats  rising  one  above  the  other 
80  as  to  afford  an  unobstructed  view  to  all  the  spec- 
tators. When  our  friends  arrived  these  seats  were 
already  filled  by  thousands  of  people  arrayed  in 
their  best,  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  commencement 
of  the  performance.  A  tall  pole  was  planted  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  area;  it  was  smooth  as  ivorv,  and  be- 
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sides  had  been  rubbed  over  with  soap  ;  at  the  top 
was  fastened  a  purse  containing  thirty  scudi,  and 
around  the  purse  were  suspended  some  hams,  sau- 
sages, bacon,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pole  about  a  hundred  young 
men  were  clustered,  and  stood  rubbing  their  hands 
and  looking  up  wistfully  at  the  tempting  prizes. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  each  were  busily  dis- 
cussing how  they  would  celebrate  the  succet^s  of 
their  son,  or  brother,  or  sweetheart,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  iome  decided  to  have  a  supper  at  the 
tavern  of  the  Carcioffoletto,  others  preferred  the 
SoUf  and  others  would  patronize  none  but  the 
Ohno,  Now  there  is  a  little  commotion  in  the 
group  of  young  men.  A  stout  fellow  from  the 
Suburra  turns  a  somersault,  throws  his  arms  around 
the  base  of  the  pole,  and  up,  up  .  .  . 

**  Bravo  !  Courage !  .  .  .  Ah  !  not  so  fast, 
friend  !  .  .  ."  He  tumbles  head  over  heels,  and 
down  !  The  spectators  laugh,  and  the  youth  picks 
himself  up  and  runs  away. 

"Fm  the  one  !  I'm  the  one  !  "  cries  out  a  young 
rascal  from  the  Piazzn  Padella,  and,  spitting  on 
his  palms,  he  starts  finely.  Up  he  goes — ten, 
twelve  feet — and  down  he  comes.  And  so  on,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  aspirants  to  fame  and  the 
sausages,  etc.,  mount  up  bravely  and  fall  ignomini- 
ously,  until  the  laughter  of  the  spectators  has  in- 
creased to  a  perfect  roar. 

But  Hope  never  dies,  at  least  in  the  amphithe- 
atre of  the  Villa  Borghese.  Notwithstanding  all 
he  had  witnessed  to  discourage  him,  there  comes 
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forward  a  little  sailor  from  the  Ripa  Grande,  who 
makes  his  bow,  clasps  the  pole,  twists  his  legs  about 
it,  and  starts  up.  When  he  had  ascended  about 
six  feet,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  stout  rope,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  leaden  ball,  and,  raising 
his  arm  high  above  his  head,  with  a  rapid  circu- 
lar motion  twined  the  rope  around  the  pole,  thus 
making  a  sort  of  ladder,  by  which  he  easily  climbed 
to  the  top.  Then  he  seized  the  purse  and  put  it 
Bafely  in  his  pocket,  tore  down  the  sausages  and 
other  eatables,  throwing  them  to  his  friends  at  the 
foot  of  the  pole,  and  quickly  followed  them  him- 
self. The  military  band  struck  up  a  triumphal 
march,  the  people  loudly  applauded,  and  the  sailor 
presented  himself  at  the  Piince's  loggia,  where  he 
was  congratulated  and  his  cunning  stratagem 
praised  by  the  Prince  and  by  a  number  of  Roman 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ROMAN   FAITH. 

On  the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia,  Don  Alessandro, 
Edmondo,  and  Carlo  the  painter,  were  surprised 
to  find  themselves  together  listening  to  the  fa- 
mous accompaniment  by  harp  and  flute  to  the  an- 
them, Cantatibiis  organis,  rendered  by  soprano  and 
tenor.  The  soprano,  with  a  voice  at  once  silvery 
and  mellow,  rose  and  fell  in  notes  and  trills  as  ex- 
quisitely delicate  as  those  of  the  lark's  morning 
song ;  while  the  harp  and  Ante,  now  separately, 
now  in  concert,  gave  to  the  melody  a  sweetness  and 
grace  that  rapt  the  souls  of  the  listeners. 

The  basilica  was  decorated  for  the  feast  with 
beautiful  draperies  and  tapestries  hung  from  the 
ceiling  and  walls;  the  confession  was  illuminated 
by  the  numerous  lamps  of  gilded  filigree  which 
burn  before  it  throughout  the  year  ;  the  many  com- 
partments of  the  railing  surrounding  the  shrine  of 
the  saint  were  filled  with  lighted  candles  and 
wreaths  of  choice  flowers,  and  appeared  like  a  hea- 
venly garden  with  stars  shining  from  beds  of  peo- 
nies, camellias,  hydrangeas,  dahlias,  and  roses.  The 
statue — the  fine  work  of  Maderno — represents  St. 
Cecilia  just  as  she  was  found  in  her  ancient  sepul- 
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chre  in  the  Catacombs  ;  she  is  recumbent  and  robed 
in  her  grave-clothes  ;  her  head  is  gracefully  turned 
towards  her  shoulder,  thus  partially  concealing  her 
face  ;  by  her  position  she  seems  to  say  to  the  be- 
holder that  he  may  not  gaze  upon  her  features 
here,  but  muse  wait  to  see  them  radiant  with  the 
angelic  beauty  of  Paradise. 

When  the  music  ceased,  the  three  friends  descend- 
ed to  the  crypt  where  the  relics  of  the  virgin  pa- 
troness of  music  have  reposed  for  so  many  centuries. 
Here  the  two  Catholics  knelt  in  prayer,  while  the 
Protestant  admired  the  painting  by  Vanni  in  the 
lunette  which  represents  St.  Cecilia  prostrate  and 
dying,  her  blood  flowing  from  three  cruel  wounds 
in  her  neck,  made  by  the  executioner's  axe,  and  two 
Christian  virgins  looking  upon  her  with  holy  envy, 
and  gathering  up  with  a  sponge  and  linen  cloths 
that  most  pure  blood,  to  preserve  it  as  a  token  of 
her  martyrdom.  Mean  while,  all  three  of  our  friends 
were  pushed  and  jammed  by  the  crowd  of  Romans 
who  came  down  to  venerate  the  saint,  descending 
by  the  passage  that  leads  from  the  epistle  side  of 
the  high  altar  and  returning  through  that  on  the 
gospel  side. 

Don  Alessandro,  when  he  rose  from  his  pniyers  be- 
fore the  urn  containing  the  i)recious  dust,  touched 
Edmondo  with  his  elbow  and  whispered  in  his  ear : 
"Do  you  see,  my  friend,  where  the  Romans  draw 
the  limpid  waters  of  faith  ?  These  urns  of  the 
mart\r8  are  the  perennial  fountains  whence  those 
waters  flow  forth  to  make  fruitful  with  their  purity 
the  immaculate  womb  of  the  Church  of  God.  These 
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people,  who  in  the  eyes  of  many  seem  to  care  for 
nothing  but  gaiety  and  pleasure,  look  with  what 
piety  they  throng  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  !  Many 
of  them,  no  matter  how  far  ojff  they  may  live,  never 
fail  to  make  their  regular  visits.  And  what  you  eee 
them  doing  to-day  they  have  done  uninterruptedly 
from  the  very  flrst  century  of  our  redemption.  If 
you  reflect  upon  this  alone,  you  cannot  help  being 
convinced  that  Protestants  have  fallen  into  gross  er- 
rors. They  abolished,  among  other  things,  devo- 
tion to  the  saints  and  the  veneration  of  holy  images, 
saying  that  such  idolatry  was  introduced  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  according 
to  them,  became  corrupt  after  the  third  century. 
We  can  show  them  the  Catacombs  always  open  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centu- 
ries, and  the  faithful  frequenting  those  dark  laby- 
rinths to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and 
offer  thereon  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  to 
beg  their  powerful  intercession.  Not  being  able 
to  carry  to  their  homes  the  sacred  remains,  those 
early  Christians  dipped  linen  cloths  in  the  martyrs* 
blood  and  preserved  them  as  precious  relics,  before 
which  they  prayed  daily.  They  also  made  apertures 
in  the  marble  slabs  that  closed  the  martyrs'  graves, 
and  through  them  passed  cloths  to  touch  the  bones, 
believing  that  those  cloths  would  thus  receive  virtue 
to  heal  the  sick  and  chase  out  devils.  As  to  their 
veneration  of  holy  images,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
of  it  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Catacombs,  which  repre- 
sent the  Virgin  Mary,  Christ  in  the  character  of  the 
good  shepherd,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  many 
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of  the  earliest  martyrs  of  tlie  Church.  Besides 
these  dear  arguments,  we  have  the  glass  cups  or 
chalices  in  the  bottoms  of  which  were  enclosed  a 
gold  leaf  engraved  with  the  picture  of  Mary,  or  of 
some  saint.  The  use  of  these  glass  clialices  ceased  in 
the  first  centuries,  but  many  fragments  of  them  are 
preserved,  to  prove  that  during  those  early  times, 
whpn  the  Protestants  admit  that  tlie  Catholic 
Church  was  incorrupt,  her  faithful  children  hon- 
ored t'le  martyrs  in   holy  pictures." 

While  Don  Alessandro  was  speaking,  he  and  his 
compani 'US  came  u|)  from  the  crypt  and  left  the 
Church  of  St.  Cecilia. 

Mr.  Edmund  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  then, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  chaplain,  he  said  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone  :  **  The  statements  you  have  just 
made  do  very  well  for  conversational  arguments, 
but  they  have  no  foundation  in  facts.  The  Cata- 
combs were  during  many  centuries  so  pillaged  that 
nothing  was  h'ft  but  a  vague  tradition  of  the  mar- 
tyrs'graves  }»nd  urns,  which  in  reality  are  no  longer 
to  he  found." 

**  True,"  replied  Don  Alessandro,  **  many  of  the 
relics  were  taken  away  to  be  deposited  in  the  luisilicas 
erected  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  in 
honor  of  t''e  martyrs.  But  there  are  some  Cata- 
combs where  the  graves  have  never  yet  been  disturb- 
ed,and  where  the  mural  slabs  inscribed  with  the  verses 
of  Pope  St.  Damasusand  of  Prudentius  still  remain 
just  as  they  were  fir-t  placed.  Some  day  I  will  t;ike 
you  to  the  Catacombs  of  St,  Agnes  and  of  Pretex- 
tatus,  and  to  the  recently  discover  d    nn«'  of  St, 
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Alexander,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  those  ven- 
erated sepulchres.  I  will  show  you  the  paintings 
that'adorn  the  vaults,  and  the  phials  that  contained 
the  blood,  and  the  holes  through  which  tlie  cloths 
were  passed  to  touch  the  bones,  and  the  little  ta- 
bles upon  which  the  vases  of  wine  were  placed  dur- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  You  will  see  pictures 
of  Christ  under  the  symbol  of  a  fish  surrounded  with 
baskets  of  bread  and  amphnrcB  of  wine.  You  will 
seethe  Sacrament  of  Baptism  represented  by  Moses 
striking  the  rock  whence  living  water  flows  in  a 
copious  stream  ;  yoii  will  see  the  Apostolate  figured 
by  fishermen  drawing  heavily-laden  nets  from  the 
sea,  and  Matrimony  by  a  man  and  woman  joining 
hands  over  an  altar,  and  Penance  by  Lazarus  com- 
ing forth  from  the  to_nb  while  an  apostle  loosens  the 
bandages  from  his  limbs." 

**  You  astonish  me,"  said  Edmondo.  *'  Are 
these  things  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Catacombs  ?" 

"  Most  certainly," replied  Don  Alessandro  ;  **and 
God  permitted  many  of  them  to  be  discovered  in 
the  excavations  tiiat  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Protestants  began  to  charge  the 
Church  with  having  introduced  those  rites  and  sac- 
raments during  the  ages  of  ignorance  ;  and  in  our 
own  day  many  more  are  being  discovered,  as  if  to 
confound  those  same  heretics  who,  not  content  with 
persevering  in  their  original  errors,  add  what  they 
call  rationalism,  and  declare  that  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  notliing  but  a  myth.  You  will 
see  in  the  Catacombs  proofs  of  ils  stupendous  real- 
ity.    Those  graves  and  those  ancient  paintings  are 
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speaking  witnesses  of  the  advent  of  Christ  on  earth, 
of  the  power  of  his  grace,  of  the  value  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  prac- 
tised eighteen  centuries  ago  just  exactly  as  they  are 
to-day.  Do  the  rationalists  think  that  for  a  myth 
or  a  fable  so  many  millions  of  martyrs  would  have 
exposed  their  bodies  to  all  the  tortures  that  human 
cruelty  aided  by  the  powers  of  darkness  could  in- 
vent to  seduce  them  from  their  faith  in  the  coming 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  in  his  promises  of  eternal 
life  ?  The  Roman  people,  who  live  as  it  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  Catacombs,  and  therefore  their 
souls  are  strong  against  the  efforts  of  heresy." 

"  But  do  you  pretend,"  said  Edmondo,  "  that  all 
the  Romans  understand  those  symbols,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  martyrs  they  ven- 
erate on  the  feast-days  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Don  Alcssandro.  "Wait 
till  the  29th  of  June.  From  early  morning  on 
that  day  you  will  see  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  the 
side  that  descends  to  the  Roman  Forum,  thronged 
with  people  hastening  to  the  Mamertiue  prisons  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles. 
Fathers  lead  their  sons,  grandmothers,  mothers, 
and  aunts  come  with  their  little  girls,  and  as  they 
enter  the  upper  prison  they  point  out  to  them  the 
spot  where,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  were 
the  Scal(B  GemonicB  from  which  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted criminals  were  exposed  to  the  people.  They 
show  them  the  hole  through  which  the  prisoners 
of  state  were  let  down  into  the  lower  dungeon,  and 
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tell  them  how,  in  the  times  of  the  Republic,  King 
Jagurtha  was  starved  to  death  in  that  horrible 
cell.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  educated  parents 
who  relate  these  things  to  their  children,  but  the 
poorest  people,  the  blacksmiths,  the  carpenters,  and 
the  shoemakers. 

"  Then  they  descend  by  the  winding  stairs,  built 
for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  to  that  lower  dungeon, 
and  bid  their  little  ones  kneel  and  kiss  the  earth  of 
its  floor,  saying  :  'Children,  it  is  holy  ground,  trod- 
den for  nine  months  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
See  that  great  black  stone  all  covered  with  damp- 
ness and  mould  !  It  was  to  it  that  the  holy  apos- 
tles were  chained.  And  here  is  the  fountain  that 
St.  Peter  caused  to  spring  up  that  he  might  have 
water  to  baptize  his  jailers.  Processus  and  Martini- 
anus,  who  became  martyrs.  Drink  of  it,  children, 
drink  of  this  living  water,  and  beg  St.  Peter  to 
preserve  the  true  faith  in  your  hearts  just  as  this 
miraculous  fountain  is  preserved.'  A  member  of 
the  confraternity  attached  to  the  church  that  is 
erected  over  these  prisons  dips  up  some  of  the  water, 
pours  it  into  glasses,  and  all  reverently  drink  of  it. 

**  You  will  see  the  same  concourse  of  parents  and 
children  in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  wliich  is  believed  to 
be  a  chamber  of  the  centurion's  house  where  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  detained  a  prisoner  for 
two  years,  and  where  he  also  caused  a  fountain  to 
spring  up,  with  the  waters  of  which  he  baptized 
many  converts.  If  you  go  on  the  2d  of  August  to 
t  -e  basilica  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  you  will  see 
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the  Romans  crowding  to  the  altar  to  kiss,  and  to 
ba\e  placed  round  their  necks  for  a  moment,  the 
chains  which  bound  St.  Peter  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Rome,  and  which  were  subsequently  miraculously 
united.  And  after  having  satisfied  their  devotion 
to  St.  Peter,  they  turn  to  gaze  at  the  Moses  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  to  teach  their  children  to  ad- 
mire that  m  ignificent  statue  ;  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  them  notice  a  litcle  mark  on  the  knee 
of  the  statue,  telling  them  how  it  was  made  by 
Michel  Angelo  himself,  who  was  one  day  so  enrap- 
tured hy  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  colossal 
work  that,  forgetting  himself,  he  struck  it  with  his 
hammer,  crying  out,  *  Rizzati  e  cammini^  (Get  up 
and  walk). 

**  Then,  the  same  day,  they  ascend  the  Janicu- 
lum  to  pray  in  the  little  temple  that  is  built  over 
the  hole  wherein  St.  Peter's  cross  was  fixed  when 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downward  ;  or  they 
go  out  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  to  visit  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  or  further  along  the  same  road  to  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom,  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  Three  Fountains,  and  to  tell  tluir  children 
how,  wlien  the  great  apostle's  head  was  severed 
from  liis  body  by  the  executioner's  axe,  it  rebound- 
ed from  the  eartli  three  times,  and  on  each  Fpot 
that  it  touched  a  fountain  sprang  up  and  has  con- 
tinu^?d  to  flow  abundantly  to  the  present  day. 

*'IIoly  Thursday  they  go  to  St.  Petei's  to  look 
at  the  scourges,  the  pincers,  the  iron  combs,  the 
scorpions,  iho  wheels,  and  all  the  other  cruel  in- 
strununts  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  mar  yrs 
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were  tortured  and  lacerated  ;  they  see  the  caldrons 
in  which  they  were  boiled  alive,  the  ladles  from 
which  the  melted  lead  was  pound  into  their  eyes 
and  ears,  the  hatchets,  and  knives,  and  prongs  that 
were  used  to  tear  their  members.  The  10th  of 
August  they  go  to  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  to  ven* 
erate  the  gridiron  on  which  the  holy  deacon  St. 
Lawrence  was  roasted  to  death.  The  IGth  of  Janu- 
ary they  enter  the  cellar  where  Pope  St.  Marcellus 
was  condemned  to  feed  the  wild  beasts  destined  to 
devour  the  martyrs  in  the  circus  of  Nero  and  in 
the  amjihitheatre  of  the  Coliseum. 

"On  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  they  descend  to 
the  dungeon  beneath  the  Church  of  San  Nicolo  in 
carccre,  a  horrible  place,  where,  during  the  perse- 
cutions, many  confessors  of  Christ  were  thrown  to 
languish  and  die.  This  dungeon,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  monuments  in  Rome,  was  built 
under  the  decemvirs ;  it  is  perhaps  the  largest 
subterranean  chamber  in  the  city,  and  is  horrible 
beyond  description.  It  is  divided  into  two  long 
corridors  with  double  rows  of  compartments  simi- 
lar to  the  stalls  of  a  stable  ;  the  walls  are  formed  of 
enormous  stones,  in  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
the  great  iron  rings  the  prisoners'  chains  were  passed 
through.  On  the  feast  day  it  is  illuminated  with 
lamps  hung  from  the  vaults,  and  the  flomans  visit 
it  in  great  numbers  ;  but  they  rarely  bring  their 
children  with  them,  for  its  gloom  and  its  sad  mem- 
ories would  frighten  the  little  ones. 

"  Mr.  Edmund,  with  such  examples  of  the  forti- 
tude with  which  their  ancestors  kept  inviolate  the 
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faith  they  had  sworn  to  Christ  coustautly  before 
them,  can  the  Romans  do  otherwise  than  preserve 
that  same  faith  ever  strong  and  vigorous  within 
their  hearts  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  among 
them  unbelievers,  people  who  make  a  profession 
of  incredulity,  especially  since  the  year  1848,  when 
the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  Vicar  sought  with 
every  diabolical  art  to  eradicate  virtue  from  souls 
and  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  faitli.  During 
that  unfortunate  year  the  members  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties ran  like  bloodhounds  through  the  Monti,  the 
Regola,  and  the  Trastevere,  scattering  with  their 
money  calumnies,  doubts,  suspicions,  blasphemies, 
agJiinst  tiie  Sacrament  of  Penance,  against  the  most 
holy  Eucharist,  against  Holy  Orders,  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
future  life,  against  the  authority  and  laws  of  the 
Churcli,  against  everything  sacred  and  divine.  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  th(  ir  effoi-ts,  they  succeeded  in 
entrapping  only  a  few  dissolute  men,  a  few  dis- 
reputable women,  who  needed  no  great  temptation 
to  lead  them  the  whole  length  of  the  path  they  had 
already  begun  to  troad.  Of  the  very  small  number 
of  really  good  people  who  were  deceived  and  led 
into  error,  nearly  all  afterwards  repented  bitterly 
and  sincerely,  and  are  to-day  firm  adherents  of 
that  faith  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  betrny. *' 
*'And  that  it  will  always  be  so,'*  interrupted 
Carlo,  **ihat  the  Catholic  faith  will  always  live  in 
the  hearts  of  tlie  Roman  people,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  impious  to  destroy  it,  I  argue  from 
their  great  desire  to  have  their  children  baptized 
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in  St.  Peter's.  When  I  am  passing  through  the 
Borgo,  on  my  way  to  the  Pinacotlieca  to  copy 
some  picture  of  Raphael's,  I  see  so  many  of  them 
taking  tlitir  infants  to  the  baptistery  of  the  basilica. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fathers,  though  tliey  could 
so  much  more  easily  have  their  babies  chrijstened 
in  their  own  parish  churches,  prefer  that  the  cere- 
mony should  be  performed  near  the  tomb  of  tliat 
apostle  to  whom  our  Lord  said  :  *  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not.'  This  sentiment  of 
love  and  reverence  for  St.  Peter  seems  to  me  sub- 
lime, and  this  custom  which  the  Romans  have  of 
taking  their  children  to  be  baptized  in  the  magnifi- 
cent temple  that  bears  his  name  is  in  my  opinion  the 
clearest  argument  that  their  first  ambition  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  is  to  have  implanted  in  their 
souls  that  faith  which  caused  him  to  cry  out  to  his 
Master:  *  Tu  es  ChristuSy  filius  Dei  vivi.^  I  assure 
you  that  very  often  I  follow  the  baptismal  party  into 
the  church,  and,  as  I  listen  to  the  holy  and  impres- 
sive words  of  the  priest,  and  the  solemn  promises 
of  the  godparents  made  so  near  the  tomb  where 
repose  the  glorious  relics  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  Roman  faith,  1  feel  my  whole  soul  rising  up  in 
exultation  within  me  ;  and  when,  after  the  baptism, 
I  see  the  father  carrying  his  child  to  the  altar  of 
the  confession,  laying  him  at  the  foot  of  St.  Peter's 
tomb,  and  offering  him  to  God  and  the  Church  by 
the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  I  say  to 
myself  :  *  This  is  faith  that  is  not  void,  for  God 
certainly  accepts  it  as  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice.' 
I  do  believe  that  from  that  tomb  of  the  apostle 
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there  must  issue  into  the  soul  of  the  little  newly- 
made  Christian  so  much  of  the  clear  liglit  of  faith 
as  all  I  he  darkness  of  error  will  never  he  able  to 
eniirely  obscure." 

**  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  faith  it  is,"  exclaimed  Ed- 
moudo.  **  How  those  Trasteverini,  who  are  so  full 
of  it,  blaspheme  St.  Peter  every  hour  of  the  day, 
crying  out  for  every  tiifle,  *  By  the  body  of  St. 
Pt'ter!'  'By  St.  Peter's  keys!'  Wiiat  love,  eh! 
What  tenderness  of  affection  !     What  devotion  !  " 

**  Exactly,"  replied  Don  Alessandro.  **They 
blaphime  St.  Peter  in  their  moments  of  anger 
precisely  because  they  hold  nothing  to  be  more 
sacred  than  his  name.  Men  swear  only  by  what 
they  reverence.  You  B^Ter  hear  a  Lutheran  or  a 
Calvinist  blaspheming  St.  Peter  or  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament." 

Thus  conversing,  our  friends  arrived  at  Carlo's 
studio. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  painter's  STUDIO. 

The  young  Lombard's  studio  was  in  the  Via 
Felice.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment  on  an  upper 
floor ;  was  clean,  well  lighted,  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. The  walls  were  covered  with  casts  and 
sketches  of  heads,  arms,  hands,  and  drapery. 
There  was  Raphael's  head  of  St.  Cecilia  in  ecstasy, 
the  profile  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  Michel 
Angelo's  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  Lust 
Judgment  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Psyche  from 
the  Famesina  frescos,  one  of  Giambellini's 
Cherubs,  Titian's  St.  Mark,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  Redeemer ;  there  were  comical  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  muses  and  griffins,  studies  of  trees, 
bits  of  perspective,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  and  alto- 
gether just  such  a  collection  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
studio  of  any  industrious  young  artist. 

Carlo  was  especially  fond  of  painting  scenes  from 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  consequently  the 
ceiling  of  his  studio  resembled  an  ancient  armory. 
He  had  cuirasses,  and  breastplates,  and  shields,  and 
coats  of  mail,  and  gauntlets,  and  helmets  of  all 
patterns  and  descriptions,  and  lances,  spears, 
swords,  daggers,  ci meters — all  sorts  of  old-fashioned 
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weapons — fantastically  arranged  in  stars  and  circles 
and  squares,  until  there  was  not  a  vacant  spot  to 
rest  one's  eyes  upon. 

**  Why,  Carlo,"  said  Don  Alessandro,  looking  up 
at  the  warlike  collection,  "you  have  all  the  arms 
of  the  paladins  of  France  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  There's  King  Arthur's  buckler  and 
the  shield  of  Sir  Laticelot  of  the  Lake.  Where  in 
the  world  did  you  find  such  a  litter  of  old  iron  and 
steel  ?  " 

"A  Roman  prince  has  very  kindly  loaned  them 
to  me  ;  he  found  tliem  in  one  of  his  castles  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  and  afterwards 
to  the  SmvpIH.  They  are  very  useful  wlien  I  am 
painting  some  of  the  ancient  glories^  of  Italy.  Do 
you  see  tliat  beautiful  puit  of  armor  with  gold  links  -* 
That  is  for  the  young  Matilda  to  wear  when  she 
combats  the  German  army  that  sustained  the  anti- 
pope  Cadalous.  Tliat  other  larger  one  with  the 
gilded  bonier  is  for  ihe  famous  Ubaldina  when  sbo 
commands  the  Burgundiaps.  This  is  for  the  battle 
of  the  Lombards  against  the  Barbarossa  ;  and  these 
weapons  are  for  the  Pisani  when  they  attack  and 
conquer  ihe  Sardinian-." 

"You  do  well,"  said  Don  Alessandro,  "  to  depict 
the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  because  she  has 
very  few  modern  ones.  Once  the  Italians  fougl  t 
for  their  faith  and  their  country,  and  conquered 
enemies  ten  times  their  number;  now  they  fight  to 
destroy  their  faith  and  ruin  their  country,  and 
therefore  have  become  a  laughingstock  and  an 
abomination  to  all  good  and  wise  Miea." 
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At  this  point  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  aud 
Carlo's  *'  Come  in"  was  answered  by  a  Neapolitan 
named  Giovanni,  who  was  also  a  painter  and  a 
very  pleasing  young  man.  "Addio,  signori,"  he 
said  in  a  cheerful  voice,  and  offering  his  hand  to 
Carlo.  "  I  have  come  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  you. 
I  know  our  friend  Edmondo  keeps  this  studio  sup- 
plied with  excellent  ones." 

"  With  the  very  best,"  replied  Carlo.  ''  Which 
will  you  have,  a  Havana  or  a  Virginian  ?" 

*'A  Havana;  it  is  the  sweetest.  Is  cigar-smoke 
disagreeable  to  you,  Don  Alessandro  ?" 

''Not  at  all.  He  who  would  visit  painters 
and  not  expect  cigars  would  be  like  a  person 
thinking  to  go  along  the  Lungara  without  hear- 
ing the  noise  of  the  looms  and  the  chatter  of  the 
weavers." 

"Pull!"  said  Edmondo,  "always  excepting  the 
Thursdays  of  October.  To-day  you  may  go  through 
the  Lungara,  and  the  Lungaretta,  and  the  Via  di 
San  Gallicano,  and  of  San  Francesco  a  Eipa,  and 
through  the  Vicolo  del  Moro  and  tlie  Vicolo  del 
Cinque,  and  you  may  pass  and  repass  at  your 
leisure,  and  you  won't  hear  a  sound  either  of  the 
clatter  of  the  looms  or  of  the  chatter  of  the  women. 
Today  the  women  of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Monti 
are  so  many  ladies,  so  many  princesses  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  or,  better  still,  so  many  priestesses  of 
Cybele,  so  many  Bacchantes  dancing  with  the 
Satyrs  and  Corybantes,  to  the  great  shame  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Rome.  You  talk  very  impressively, 
Don  Alessandro,  of  the  faith  of  your  people,  but 
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you  saj  nothing  about  the  scandal  they  give  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

**Tl)ere  are  different  kinds  of  scandal,  my 
friend,"  replied  the  chaplain  ;  "  there  is  the  scan- 
dal of  the  wise,  the  scandal  of  the  evil-minded,  and 
the  scandal  of  the  silly  and  foolish."  And  starting 
from  this  text,  Don  Alessandro  delivered  a  long  dis- 
course upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  beloved 
Roman  people,  the  object  of  which  was  to  convince 
Edmindo  that  the  former  far  exceeded  the  latter. 
But  Edmondo  was  obstinate  and  would  not  be  con- 
vinced, at  which  the  old  man  began  to  be  0  little  ir- 
ritated and  to  wax  Fevere.  Carlo,  who  with  his 
friend  Giovanni  had  sat  quietly  smoking  and  Hf- 
tening,  disliked  disagreeable  conversations,  and  so, 
to  change  the  tendency  of  this  one,  he  spoke  ab- 
ruptly, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  one  of  his  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  :  "  Look  at  that  sketch  of  a  head. 
Is  it  not  a  good  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman 
type  of  beauty  ?  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl 
of  the  Trastevere,  of  the  Via  dcUa  Luce.  I  stole  it 
in  a  garden  near  St.  Cecilia's  church.  It  w^as  the 
second  Thursday  of  last  October,  I  believe,  and  I 
was  walking  along  the  Via  di  Piscinola  with  the 
I*adre  Curato — we  were  going  to  take  the  fresh  air 
outside  of  Porta  Portese.  At  the  end  of  the  Pis- 
cinola is  a  fine  garden,  and  as  we  came  to  it  we  saw 
the  gate  was  open.  '  Will  you  mind,  Carlo,'  said 
the  Padre  Curato,  *  if  I  step  in  here  a  moment  ?  I 
have  to  give  an  answer  to  the  gardener.*  *  Certainly 
not,*  I  replied,  and  wo  went  in.  We  passed  through 
the  arbor  that  led  from  the  gate,  and  found  our- 
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selves  in  a  little  field  in  which  there  was  a  band  of 
young  girls,  friends  of  the  gardener's  daughter  ; 
some  were  seated  on  the  grass  laughing  and  talking 
together,  and  some  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
cymbal. 

"  The  Roman  girls,  and  still  less  the  Trasteve- 
rine,  are  not  bashful.  Soon  as  those  who  were 
seated  saw  the  Padre  Curato  they  jumped  up  and 
came  forward  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  those  who  were 
dancing  interrupted  their  measure  and  hastened 
also    to    offer    him   the    same    mark    of    respect. 

*  That's  right,  my  daughters,'  said  he ;  *  that  pleases 
me.  Play  and  sing  and  dance  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent, but  among  yourselves  and  without  any  young 
lads  around.'  The  maidens  thanked  him,  and  as 
we  passed  we  heard  them  laughing  and  running 
back  to  their  grassy  seats  and  their  cymbals  and 
dance. 

**We  walked  about  hunting  for  the  gardener,  and 
to  our  surprise,  in  a  remote  corner  near  a  cluster  of 
rosemary  bushes,  we  came  upon  a  most  beautiful 
young  girl  seated  quite  alone,  and  with  her  elbow 
on  her  knee  and  her  chin  resting  in  her  hand, 
looking  the  picture  of  sadness  and  melancholy. 

*  Well,  what  is  the  matter,  Nunziatina  ? '  said  the 
Curato.  *  Why  are  you  so  lonely  ?  You  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  to  day  you  were  going  to  Frasca- 
ti  with  your  godmother  from  San  Giovanni,  and 
with  Tuta  and  Celeste  and  Agnesina  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Now  what  has  happened  ?  Have  you  met 
wi'h  pome  misfortune  ?' 

*' '  0  Padre  Curato  mio  I'  replied  the  young  girl, 
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while  two  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  *  he 
who  is  born  under  an  unlucky  star  never  has  good- 
fortune.  Listen,  and  then  tell  me  if  it  is  not  really 
so.  Every  Saturday  that  the  sun  has  risen  I  have 
taken  to  my  godmother  a  half-paul  which  I  have 
saved  from  my  weaving,  and  since  last  Christmas  I 
have  saved  besides  three  pauls  on  purpose  to  enjoy 
the  merrymaking  with  my  friends  to-day.  And  so 
as  to  be  very  fine,  I  made  a  little  debt  with  the  mer- 
chant of  the  Via  del  Moro,  and  bought  a  new  apron, 
and  a  pair  of  sleeves  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  yel- 
low silk  handkerchief  with  most  lovely  roses  all 
over  it.  Just  think.  Padre  Curato,  I  was  going  to 
play  the  cymbals  and  to  sit  in  the  middle  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage.  Tuta  and  Celeste  said 
(and  I,  too)  that  we  three  would  make  the  most 
beautiful  carriageful  of  the  Trastevere  all  the  way 
from  Santa  RuflRna  to  the  Ponte  Rotto.' 

*'  'And  well,  Nunziatina,  why  did  you  not  go  ?' 
" '  Che  volete  ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  My  brother 
Toto  last  Sunday  played  at  quoits  with  Cencio  from 
the  Balbina,  who  is  my  betrothed.  They  had  both 
drunk  a  couple  oi  foglictte oi  wine  and  were  in  good 
spirits.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  watch- 
ing the  game,  and  Toto  said  that  his  quoit  was 
nearer  the  mark  than  Cencio's.  Both  measured, 
and  each  declared  that  he  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  Just  then  Cencio  gave  a  jump  and  kicked 
Toto*8  quoit.  At  that  insult  Toto  drew  out  a  knife, 
and,  without  stopping  to  reflect,  aimed  it  at  Cen- 
cio's  heart  ;  Cencio  drew  back,  but  the  point  cut 
the  skin  and  penetrated  a  Hftlo  way  between  the 
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ribs.  Soon  as  Toto  saw  the  blood  he  ran  with  four 
steps  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Cosimato,  which  is  a  holy 
place.  Cencio  was  helped  to  his  home,  and  soon  as 
he  got  there  he  fell  into  a  faint.  They  came  to  tell 
me,  and  when  I  heard  it  I  thought  I  would  die  ; 
but  before  long  I  regained  my  courage  and  hurried  to 
Master  Girolamo,  to  beg  him  to  go  to  Cencio  and 
see  if  the  wound  was  niortal,  and  t )  try  and  induce 
Cencio's  father  not  to  give  the  affair  to  the  police 
by  promising  that  I  would  pay  the  expense  of  the 
surgeon  and  of  the  days  he  would  lose  from  his 
work.  Margherita,  Cencio's  sister  and  my  friend, 
was  the  most  unwilling  to  forgive  Toto  and  all  of 
us;  but  Nastasiaand  A^ngela  talked  to  her  and  said 
so  much  that  at  last  she  consented.  Meanwhile, 
the  surgeon  from  San  Gallicano  was  called,  and 
•when  he  came  he  said  the  wound  was  only  a  scratch, 
and  he  washed  it  and  put  on  the  bandages,  and  now 
Cencio  is  beginning  to  sit  up. 

*"  The  same  day  I  went  to  my  godmother  and 
asked  her  to  give  me  the  five  scud  that  I  had  saved 
for  the  merrymakings.  At  first  she  refused,  saying 
I  was  foolish,  and  that  I  had  better  leave  the  men 
to  settle  for  their  quarrels  themselves.  But  I  coax- 
ed, asking  her  if  she  thought  I  could  let  my  brother 
be  put  in  prison  rather  than  spend  a  few  pauls.  So 
I  got  the  money  and  paid  the  surgeon  for  his  visit, 
and  then  gave  five  pauls  to  the  porter  at  St.  Cosim- 
ato to  get  him  to  keep  my  brother  a  day  and  a  half ; 
and  with  what  is  left  we  are  going  next  Sunday  to 
have  a  luncheon  at  the  first  osteria  outside  of  Porta 
Portese.     There  will  be  Cencio,  and  his  father  and 
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mother,  and  Margherita  and  I,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  Toto,  and  Master  Girolamo,  and  the 
two  young  men  who  helped  Cencio  home  after  he 
was  wounded. 

**  *  See,  Padre  Curato,  have  I  not  been  unhappy  ? 
But  although  I  felt  so  sorry  that  I  could  not  enjoy 
this  beautiful  day,  I  went  this  morning  to  thank 
the  Madonna  of  St.  Agostino  for  having  cured  m^ 
Cencio  and  saved  my  brother  from  the  prison  ;  1 
promised  her  I  would  fast  for  three  Saturdays  on 
bread  and  water,  and  would  not  play  in  the  lottery 
for  a  month.* 

"  The  Curato  was  much  moved  by  Nunziatina's  sis- 
terly affection,  and,  giving  her  his  blessing,  counsel- 
led her  to  continue  to  be  virtuous  and  to  come  every 
Sunday  to  the  Christian  Doctrine.  Meanwhile,  I 
had  been  sketching  her  head  and  face  with  a  few 
marks  of  my  pencil  in  my  note-book,  and  afterwards 
I  made  this  little  painting  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  pure  Latin  type  ?  " 

Edmondo,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  Car- 
l'»'s  story  of  the  Roman  maiden,  seemed  quite  im- 
pressed, and,  taking  Don  Alessandro's  hand  to  bid 
him  good -by,  said:  "  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  a  woman  with  a  face  so  like  some  ancient 
historical  heroine's  could  possess  so  tender  and 
generous  a  heart." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SUSPICIOlfS. 

Foe  more  than  twenty  days  neither  Carlo  nor  Don 
A.lessaadro  had  heard  anything  of  Edmondo.  Carlo 
had  been  several  times  to  enquire  for  him  at  the  stu- 
dios of  two  sculptors  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting, 
and  had  also  been  to  his  lodging  almost  every  day  ; 
the  landlady's  constant  reply  was  :  **  He  has  not 
yet  returned."  One  evening  Carlo  asked  her  if  she 
knew  whether  he  had  really  left  the  city.  "  I  don't, 
indeed,"  she  r^i^lied  ;  '*  but  I  suppose  he  went  with 
some  of  his  friends  to  hunt  in  the  marshes  and 
jungles  of  Ostia  and  Fiumicino,  because  he  came 
home  late  one  night  dressed  in  a  short  jacket  and 
coarse  linen  pants,  and  with  a  hat  with  the  brim 
turned  down  over  his  ears  and  a  bunch  of  cock's 
feathers  sticking  in  the  band.  I  tell  you  what, 
signor  mio,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  some  time  past 
the  Signer  Edmondo  hasn't  been  himself.  You, 
who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  know  how  he 
was  always  as  clean  as  a  butterfly,  and  never  went 
out  of  the  house  without  being  dressed  up  and 
pei-fumed  until  he  was  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay  of 
roses.  Why,  he  used  to  shave  every  day — every  day, 
mind  you  ! — and  he  had  some  little  combs  made  of 
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tortoise-shell  that  he  would  comb  his  moustaches 
with  for  a  whole  half-hour.  And  his  hair  '  My  ! 
I'm  sure  that  mauy  a  time  he  stood  before  the 
glass  a  couple  of  hours  before  he  got  it  parted  to 
suit  him,  and  then  it  took  him  another  good  hour 
to  brush  it  first  with  a  hard  brush,  then  with  a  soft 
one,  and  with  nobody  knows  how  many  different 
kinds.  There  never  was  a  girl  who  took  so  much 
pains  with  her  hair  as  the  Signor  Edmondo. 

**As  to  his  linen,  he  could  never  be  suited. 
Giulia  of  the  Via  Babuino,  the  same  that  washes 
for  all  the  grand  people  at  the  Hotel  di  Londra, 
and  the  Russia,  and  the  Serny,  was  his  laundress. 
The  most  of  folks  are  glad  to  give  plenty  of  money, 
and  praises  too,  to  get  her  ;  but  she  couldn't  please 
Signor  Edmondo.  He  did  nothing  but  find  fault — 
*  Tliese  plaits  are  not  straight,  these  collars  and 
cuffs  are  not  stiff  enough,' and  so  on,  until  the  poor 
Giiilia  was  bewildered,  and  one  fine  day  threw  the 
whole  basketful  on  the  table,  and,  telling  him  to 
find  somebody  who  could  serve  him  better,  went 
off.  And  it  was  the  same  with  the  tailors  and 
the  bootmakers ;  none  of  them  could  suit  him,  be 
was  80  particular.  The  poor  little  bootblack  who 
has  his  stand  here  at  the  corner  got  a  scolding  every 
day.  *  Little  villain  I  who  taught  }ou  to  black  boots 
in  that  style  ?  That's  a  pretty  pair  of  boots  to  put 
before  me!'  'But  they  are  like  looking-glasses, 
signore,  they  are  so  bright.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?'     ^  Begone,  young  rascal,  begone  I' 

"  Now,  signor  mio,  it  seems  very  strange  for  a 
man  so  delicate  and  dainty  as  Signor  Edmondo 
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was  to  go  and  make  himself  as  coarse  and  common 
as  dLfacchiuooi  the  Ripa  Grande.  That  night  that 
he  came  in  dressed  in  a  short  jacket  I  saw  that  he 
had  on  the  coarsest  kind  of  a  shirt,  and  that  his 
hair  was  not  parted  at  all,  and  was  cut  off  short 
behind  like  the  carters  of  the  Borgo  Sant'  Angelo  ; 
and  he  had  an  ugly  blue  scarf  tied  round  his  waist 
that  made  him  look  just  like  a  frog-merchant  from 
the  Porta  Angelica.  And  shall  I  tell  you  something 
more  ? — but,  understand,  I  don't  believe  it.  Paola, 
a  washerwoman  belonging  to  the  hotel  where  he 
dines,  told  me  day  before  yesterday  that  she  saw 
him  in  the  Lungaretta,  just  close  to  the  corner  of 
the  Vicolo  della  Luce,  standing  beside  a  basket  of 
frogs  andshell-tish  which  he  was  selling  to  the  Tras- 
tevere  women.  '  Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? '  I 
cried  out  to  Paola.  She  swore  that  she  was,  and 
that  it  was  really  the  Signer  Edmondo  she  saw,  and 
that  when  slie  looked  at  him  steadily  he  dropped 
his  eyes.  I  don't  know  what  you  think.  Signer 
Carlo  ;  but  for  me,  I  think  he  must  be  gone  crazy." 

"  And  does  he  never  come  to  his  rooms  ?  But 
you  have  his  things  still." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  all.  And  such  things  !  Such  beau- 
tiful Holland  linen,  and  such  fine  broadcloths,  and 
such  lovely  Bohemian  glasses  and  gold  and  silver 
vases  !    I  tell  you  that  for  a  gentleman  like    .  .  ." 

Carlo  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  bowing  to 
tlie  landlady  and  feeling  like  one  stupefied,  he  has- 
tened to  Don  Alessandro.  "  I  have  had  news  of  our 
friend  Edmondo.  I  have  heard  so  and  so — things, 
as  you  see,  only  to  be  imagined  of  a  crazy  man." 
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"  Oh  !  as  to  that,"  replied  the  chaplain,  '*  I  don't 
know  that  what  yon  tell  me  is  so  very  strange  and 
wonderful.  There  are  so  many  queer,  eccentric 
heads  collected  in  Rome  that  one  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  hearing  anything.  We  need  only 
reckon  Edmondo  among  them;  very  probably  he 
has  taken  a  notion  to  imitate  George  III.  in  his 
youth,  and  so  has  di.^guised  himself  and  gone  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  the  piazzas  and  in  the  taverns 
with  the  common  people." 

Don  Alessandro  was  very  far  from  guessing  the 
tme  reason  of  this  freak  of  Edmondo's.  Reflecting 
a  momtnt,  he  asked  Carlo  :  "  You  have  been  very 
intimate  with  him  ;  has  he  given  you  no  intimation 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do  ?  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  natural  that  a  man  should  suddenly  change  his 
mode  of  life  without  first  showing  some  sign  of  his 
change  of  tastes.  Edmondo  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
man  much  given  to  follies  and  extravagances." 

*'Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  answered  Carlo,  "it 
does  seem  to  me  that  of  late  he  has  been  more 
silent  than  usual.  He  has  come  to  the  studio,  has 
just  merely  said  good-morning,  and  then  has  walked 
about  looking  at  the  sketches  and  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  especially  at  that  portrait  of  the  Traste- 
verina  whom  I  saw  last  October  in  the  garden  of 
the  Via  Piscinola.  Sometimes  he  has  taken  a 
camp-stool,  and,  seating  himself  before  that  pic- 
ture, has  remained  for  hours  without  speaking  and 
without  moving  his  eyes.  Meanwhile,  I  have  kept 
on  working  at  my  easel  and  talking  with  the 
friends  who   would   drop   in  ;  but  he,   fixed  and 
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motionless,  would  scarcely  nod  to  them  if  they 
were  his  acquaintances.  One  morning  Giovanni 
the  Neapolitan — who,  as  you  know,  is  rather  fa- 
cetious— came,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Edmondo 
seated  in  his  ecstasy,  to  distract  him  and  make 
him  look  around,  called  out  to  me :  '0  Carlo  ! 
whose  head  have  you  been  caricaturing  there  ? 
TVhose  little  nose  is  that  ?  Whose  chin  with  the 
dimple  in  the  middle  ?  It  looks  like  the  whirl  of 
the  winder  of  a  spindle.' 

"  At  these  words  Edmondo  jumped  as  though  he 
were  shot,  and  in  a  loud,  angry  tone  cried,  *  That 
is  false!  that  is  a  base  slander!'  and,  without 
saying  good-by  to  anybody,  left  the  studio.  Gio- 
vanni was  astounded,  and,  looking  at  me,  said : 
'  Upon  my  word,  he  has  gone  mad  ;  and  I  am  very 
sorry,  for,  taken  all  in  all,  Protestant  as  he  is,  he  is 
a  good  fellow.  I  heard  some  time  ago  that  he  has 
been  playing  at  faro  pretty  freely  in  the  rooms  of 
some  of  his  friends,  and  has  lost  some  round  sums, 
and  that  it  is  since  then  he  has  appeared  so  strange, 
and  has  been  wandering  about  rolling  his  eyes  and 
looking  like  the  zodiacal  signs  in  an  almanac.'" 

"Well,  this  does  surprise  me,"  exclaimed  Don 
Alessandro.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  air  of 
Rome  is  doing  him  harm ;  his  playing  at  faro 
proves  that." 

"  His  landlady  tells  me,  however,  that  he  still 
keeps  his  lodging  in  her  house,  and  has  all  his  f  ur-* 
niture  and  his  wardrobe  there." 

"  And  you  say  that  in  desperation  he  h9,s  taken 
to  selling  frogs  I " 
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'*  That's  absurd.  Puola  must  have  dmuk  good- 
ness only  knows  how  many  glasses  of  rum  and 
brandy,  and  with  her  bleared  eyes  thought  she  saw 
Edmondo  on  the  corner  of  the  Lungaretta.  Just 
imagine  it  !  Why,  I  believe  that  at  the  time  she 
couldn't  have  seen  the  stones  of  lier  own  well.  She 
will  get  drowned  in  it  some  day  if  she  don't  take 
care. " 

While  Don  Alessandro  and  Carlo  were  thus  talk- 
ing, Giovanni  cume  in.  Twirling  his  moustaches, 
he  said  :  **  You  are  just  the  one  I  want  to  see,  Don 
Alessandro.  I  have  the  longest  story  to  tell  you, 
and  the  most  wonderful  that  you  ever  heard  in  all 
your  life — a  big  story,  bigger  than  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's." 

"Have  done  with  your  nonsense.  You  are  al- 
ways trying  to  make  us  believe  that  you  have  seen 
or  heard  something  so  tremendous  that  the  Coliseum 
itself  could  not  contain  it.'' 

"  But  this  is  something.  Listen.  Late  last  even- 
ing I  was  walking  along  the  Via  San  Michele  past 
the  Ripa  Grande  with  Nicoletto  the  Calabrian, 
who  is  painting  a  moonlight  in  his  picture  of  Tas- 
8o's  Erminia,  and  wanted  to  study  the  play  of  the 
moonbeams  in  the  Tiber  and  on  Mount  Aventine. 
We  stood  still  for  a  while  watching  the  motion  of 
the  water  under  the  arches  of  Poute  Rotto,  the 
swinging  of  the  ropes  of  the  vessels  moored  to  the 
banks,  the  waving  of  their  flags,  the  breaking  of 
the  moon's  rays  by  their  cordage  and  rigging,  the 
silvery  reflections  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Aven- 
tine, and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
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den  of  the  priory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  nocturnal  scene,  the  mur- 
mur of  the  running  waters,  the  silence  that  reigned 
over  all,  and  the  dense  cloud  that  rested  on  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  oi  Caiub  Cestius,  combined  to 
form  a  spell  that  might  have  kept  us  gazing  and 
gazing  till  morning. 

"  However,  the  great  bell  of  the  tower  of  Campi- 
doglio,  ringing  for  midnight,  aroused  us.  I  took 
Nicoletto  by  tlie  arm,  saying  :  '  Friend,  it  is  late. 
Did  you  hear  tlie  bell  tolling  the  midnight  hour  ? 
Come,  let  us  go  home.'  We  walked  quickly  past 
the  Dogana,  St.  Cecilia's  church,  crossed  the  little 
street  of  the  Anicia,  and  approached  the  Arch  of 
Ptolemy.  Near  the  arch  we  saw  a  tavern  open  and 
a  number  of  men  seated  at  a  great  walnut  table. 
Suddenly  I  felt  very  thirsty  for  a  glass  of  the  wine 
which  shone  in  the  glasses  like  melted  gold.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent ;  we  went  in.  *  Here,  boy, 
bring  us  two  fogliette  of  that  for  six — quick  ! '  We 
sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  I  put  my  elbows  on  the 
table  and  looked  around.  ..." 

"  Well,  and  you  drank  your  wine  and  you  found 
it  good,"  interrupted  Don  Alessandro  somewhat 
impatiently.  ''  For  pit}'s  sake  come  to  the  point 
of  your  story." 

"  Peace,  pe:,ce,  Don  Alessandro,"  said  Giovanni. 
*'  Practise  a  little  of  that  patience  you  preach  in 
San  Giacomo  to  the  washerwomen  of  the  Scossaca- 
valli.  As  I  was  saying,  I  looked  around  and  I  saw 
half  a  dozen  small  tables  lower  down  the  room  with 
table-cloths  on  them  that  were  dirty  and  greasy 
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enough ;  over  the  door  that  led  into  the  kitchen 
there  was  a  Mater  Pidatls  with  a  little  lump  burn- 
ing before  it ;  the  lamp  was  on  a  shelf  that  was 
fixed  in  the  wall,  and  the  shelf  was  covered  with  a 
fringed  towel  that  might  once  have  been  white, 
but  frequent  smokings  from  the  kitchen  frying- 
pans  had  dyed  it  a  tawny  brown.  There  were  pic- 
tures hung  ou  the  side  walls,  a  muse  playing  the 
guitar,  a  group  of  girls  dancing,  some  cartmen 
quarrelling,  a  flower  and  fruit  piece,  etc." 

**  Giovanni,  you  are  putting  us  to  the  torture  with 
your  long-winded  tale.    Quick  !  come  to  the  point." 

**  I  am  coming  to  the  point.  The  men  opposite 
to  us  at  the  table  were  four  in  number.  They 
looked  like  fellows  to  wliom,  if  one  met  them  in  a 
by-street  at  night,  it  would  be  wise  to  throw  one's 
purse  for  the  sake  of  saving  one's  skin.  It  seemed 
they  had  been  giving  a  serenade  with  a  mandolino, 
for  the  youngest  of  them  had  the  instrument  before 
him  on  the  table.  Some  veal  soup  and  a  roasted 
turkey  formed  their  repast ;  three  of  them  ate  as 
though  they  were  dogs  just  come  from  the  hunt, 
but  the  fourth  merely  tasted  the  food,  and  while 
the  others  tried  to  talk  with  tlieir  mouths  full,  and 
only  succeeded  in  grunting  like  pigs,  he  was  silent, 
and  crumbling  his  bread  with  his  fingers,  gazed 
up  at  the  ceiling  and  seemed  to  be  counting  the 
rafters. 

"I  turned  half  away  as  I  sipped  my  wine,  but 
Nicoletto  looked  straight  at  them,  and  I  suppose 
found  some  amusement  watching  the  jaws  of  the 
three  eaters  grinding  together  like  the  stones  of  u 
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mill.  When  they  got  towards  the  end  of  their  sup- 
per, and  had  poured  down  the  most  of  the  wine, 
their  words  came  more  freely,  and  we  were  able  to 
understand  what  they  said.  *  Cecco,'  spoke  one  of 
them,  *  you  may  play  your  guitar  as  loud  as  you 
please,  and  we  all  may  sing  louder  still,  but  we  shall 
never  see  that  lassie  at  the  door  or  the  window  ;  and 
we  may  go  through  all  the  streets  of  the  Tras<^^evere, 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  damsels  peeping  out  at 
us  to  be  sure,  but  the  one  comrade  Peppe  is  seek- 
ing will  never  have  that  much  curiosity.  Either 
she  is  only  a  beautiful  dream  of  his,  or  she  is  a 
beauty  safe  under  a  hundred  seals,  and  we  shall 
never  find  her.  But  no  joking,  compar  Peppe  ;  you 
say  that  she  is  a  live  girl  and  lives  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  and  must  belong  to  the  parish  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Luce  ?  and,  moreover,  that  she  is  the  betroth- 
ed of  a  young  man  who  was  wounded  by  her 
brother  ?  Oh  !  she  must  have  moved  away,  or  else 
you  only  dreamed  about  her,  and  perhaps  are 
dreaming  still.' 

**  Conipar  Peppe  at  these  words  sprang  to  his 
feet  like  a  leopard,  struck  a  great  blow  with  his  fist 
on  the  table,  and  roared  out :  *  She  is  alive,  and  I 
am  not  dreaming,  and  you  are  a  big  poltroon 
not  to  find  her.'  With  this  he  spat  in  the 
man's  face,  then  called  the  tavern-keeper,  threw  a 
gold  coin  at  him,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
change,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
after  him  like  a  fury.  You  may  believe,  Don  Ales- 
sandro,  that  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  I  almost 
leaped  from  my  seat,  and   made   the  sign  of  the 
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cross  too ;   for  he  was  our  Edmondo  disguised  as  a 
Trasteverino." 

**  Say,  rather,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  that  he 
seemed  to  you  to  be  Edmondo,  or  that  he  resembled 
Edmondo  ;  otherwise  I  shall  take  you  for  another 
such  a  gossip  as  the  washerwoman  Paola,  who  swore 
by  her  head  without  any  brains  that  Edmondo  was 
playing  the  frog-merchant." 

"  Paola  or  no  Paola,  it  was  he  himself,  and  I 
most  certainly  saw  him.  He  had  no  sooner  gone 
than  the  man  he  had  spat  upon  burst  into  a  terri- 
ble rage  and  roared  in  his  turn:  *  The  cut-throat ! 
Spitting  at  me  !  calling  me  a  poltroon  !  The  robber  I 
the  villain  !*  and  brandishing  his  knife  and  fork  in 
the  air,  he  swore  by  all  the  saints  :  *  May  an  accidente 
befall  me  if  I  don't  pound  him  up  like  a  dried  fish.' 
The  other  two  men  were  not  the  least  discomposed 
and  tried  to  calm  their  angry  companion  :  '  Master 
Menico,  be  quiet  and  drink  another  glass  of  wine. 
We  may  as  well  finish  the  worth  of  that  gold  piece. 
Here,  host,  bring  us  three  more  flaeks.'  But  Me- 
nico only  said :  *  Leave  me  my  part  ;  let  me  go  and 
give  that  fellow  a  few  knocks,  then  I  will  come 
back.' 

**  We  had  finished  and  paid  for  our  wine,  and  as 
Menico  went  out  we  followed  him.  I  had  a  great 
oak  stick  as  heavy  as  a  club,  and  Nicoletto  had  an 
English  sword-cane.  As  we  passed  through  the  vi- 
colo  we  saw  Master  Peppe  turning  into  the  Via  de' 
Genevosi,  and  Master  Menico  after  him  as  fast  as 
possible.  When  Peppe  heard  Menico's  footsteps  he 
turned  round  agile  as  a  goat,  and,   extending  his 
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right  foot,  assumed  a  firm  position.  *  What  do  you 
want  ?'  lie  asked  when  Menioo  came  wiihin  three 
steps.  Menico,  without  replying,  made  a  forward 
movement  with  the  intent  to  throw  Edmondodown 
(it  was  he  most  positively ;  I  knew  his  voice  and 
his  motions),  but  the  latter  stepped  aside  and  gave 
the  great  ruflSan  such  a  blow  on  the  temple  as  re- 
sounded all  the  way  to  the  Madonna  dell*  Orto. 
Menico  tried  to  return  it,  but  Edmondo,  making 
rapid  movements  with  his  hands  and  arms,  parried 
his  attempts.  The  struggle  grew  severe  ;  once  Me- 
nico seemed  about  getting  the  upper  hand,  but  Ed- 
mondo succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  him  to  the 
pavement,  and  then  gave  him  such  a  beating — he 
seemed  like  a  regular  blacksmith's  hammer — the 
blows  scarcely  waited  to  follow  one  another.  When 
he  had  his  adversary  sufficiently  subdued,  he  aban- 
doned him  and  walked  off  as  briskly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Now,  if  nothing  else  had  made  me 
believe  he  was  Edmondo,  this  would  ;  for  I  have 
seen  him  many  a  time  fencing  and  wrestling  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  and  there  was  nobody  could  come 
up  with  him." 

"You  ought  to  have  followed  him  at  a  dis- 
tance and  seen  where  he  went  to,"  said  Don  Ales- 
sandro. 

**  And  so  we  did.  But  we  bad  gone  only  a  few 
steps,  when  behold  four  policemen  on  their  rounds, 
who,  finding  Menico  on  the  ground  and  hearing 
him  groan,  asked  :  '  Who  are  you  ? '  *I  am  Mas- 
ter Menico,  of  the  Via  de'  Chiavari.'  *  And  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?'     *I  have  fallen  under  the 
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blows  of  an  assassin.'  *Who  was  he?*  *  Master 
Peppe.'  *  What  Peppe  ?'  *  The  one  who  gives 
serenades  in  the  Lungaretta  and  has  so  much 
money.  I  believe  he  steals  it.'  *  Which  way  did 
he  go  ? '  *  Down  the  street,  as  well  as  I  know. 
Down  the  street,  perhaps  to  the  Piscinola.' 

"  Two  of  the  men  started  to  follow  Edmondo, 
bat,  coming  upon  us,  stopped  and  demanded  :  'Who 
are  you,  and  where  are  you  going  ?  '  *  We  are  go- 
ing about  our  own  business,'  I  replied.  '  Did  you 
see  an  assassin  assault  a  poor  man  just  below  on  the 
Piazza  Anicia  ? '  *  No,  we  have  seen  no  assassins  ; 
we  are  two  painters  who  have  been  to  the  Ripa 
Grande  to  study  the  moonlight.'  '  But  did  you  not 
see  a  poor  man  thrown  down  on  the  pavement?' 
*  Yes,  we  saw  him,  but  he  only  got  what  he  de- 
served ;  for  (perhaps  he  was  drunk)  he  attacked  a 
quiet  citizen  who  was  passing  by.  Theciiizen  de- 
fended himself,  and  then  gave  the  fellow  blows 
enough  to  keep  him  from  playing  the  same 
game  on  anybody  else,  to-night  at  least.'  *  Very 
well,  all  right,'  replied  the  policemen,  and  lefk 
us  to  rejoin  their  companions,  telling  them,  as 
thoy  did  so,  that  they  had  discovered  the  man  on 
the  ground  was  the  guilty  one  and  must  be  taken 
to  prison.  And  sure  enough,  we  saw  them  make 
him  get  up  and  go  with  them  in  the  dirontion  of  the 
prison  in  the  Via  Giulia." 

"  That  was  good  !  "  exclaimed  Don  Alessandro. 
**  But,  meanwhile,  your  pretended  Edmondo  es- 
caped, and  we  sha'n't  hear  any  more  about  him." 

**  All  thi8,'"feaid  Carlo, striking  his  forehead,  "is 
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no  trifle,  friends.  I  remember  now  how,  when  I 
told  the  story  of  the  young  girl  I  had  met  in  the 
garden  of  the  Piscinola  having  deprived  herself  of 
some  anticipated  pleasure  to  save  her  brother  from 
arrest,  Edmondo  seemed  much  impressed  and  asked 
a  thousand  questions  as  to  who  she  was  and  where 
she  lived.  But  I,  who  knew  nothing  more  about 
her,  told  him  I  had  only  sketched  her  head  because 
I  thought  it  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  Latin 
type,  which  was  a  something  between  the  majestic 
and  the  beautiful,  and  that  I  intended  it  for  the 
model  of  a  picture  of  Virginia  I  thought  of  painting 
some  day." 

"■  You  had  better  find  out  from  the  Padre  Curato 
of  the  parish  of  Santa  Maria  della  Luce  who  the 
girl  really  is,"  advised  Don  Alessandro — "if  she  is 
truly  virtuous  ;  if  she  is  a  weaver  or  only  a  winder 
of  bobbins  ;  if  she  is  soon  to  be  married  to  the  youth 
whom  her  brother  wounded ;  what  relations  she 
has — in  short,  get  all  the  information  you  can 
about  her.  You  know  what  the  people  of  the 
Trastcvere  are — good  and  generous  as  you  please, 
but  very  hot-tempered.  If  it  is  possible  that  Ed- 
mondo has  conceived  the  extravagant  project  of 
carrying  off  the  girl,  there's  danger  that  he  will 
have  more  than  one  buttonhole  made  between  his 
ribs,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  doesn't  come 
back  to  us  with  his  head  broken.  Can  he  be  so 
crazy  as  to  assume  a  disguise  only  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her  ?  That's  all  he  will  be  able  to  do,  if 
indeed  he  does  that.  He  need  not  think  he  will 
ever  succeed  in  speaking  with  her ;  for,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  maidens  of  the  Trastevere,  thougli  they 
may  sometimes  look  giddy  and  coquettish,  have  a 
modesty  and  reserve  that  make  them  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Roman  people  and  keep  their  ad- 
mirers at  a  respectful  distance  ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  this  girl  is  really  betrothed,  and  Edmondo  at- 
tempts to  loiter  under  her  windows  or  watch  for  her 
near  her  door,  he  will  be  walked  off  very  quickly  ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  the  minute  he  opens  his 
lips  to  speak  they  will  discover  that  he  is  a  foreign- 
er, and  then,  if  he  doesn't  take  refuge  somewhere, 
even  the  children  in  the  streets  will  pelt  him  with 
orange-peels. 

"If  he  is  found  out  to  be  a  gentleman,  or,  as 
the  Trasteverini  say,  a  paino  disguised,  they  will 
put  him  on  a  bench  and  carry  him  in  triumph 
through  the  Lungaretta,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  Ponte  de*  Quattro  Capi  they  will  give  him  a 
few  kicks  to  push  him  over  and  to  impress  upon 
him  his  promise  of  never  again  setting  his  foot  in 
the  Trastevere.  And  he  won't  be  the  first  one 
that  has  been  served  so.  I  once  knew  of  a  whole 
party  of  foreigners  who  thought  to  play  the  dandy 
in  the  Via  della  Luce  and  under  the  Arco  della 
Nunziata,  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  on  the 
Corso  and  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  I  assure 
you  none  of  them  cared  about  trying  it  a  second 
time." 

What  Don  Alessandro  said  was  exactly  what  was 
likely  to  happen  to  our  friend  Edmondo  ;  still,  the 
good  chaplain,  although  an  old  man  and  well  versed 
in  human  nature^  made  some  reckonings  that  did 
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not  turn  out  just  as  he  expected,  for  the  very  plain 
reason  that  he  was  unaware  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
young  Englishman,  in  starting  to  6nd  his  unknown 
charmer,  entered  a  labyrinth  from  which  I  am  not 
wiUing  to  promise  that  he  will  come  out  very  easily. 
When  Carlo  the  painter  had  related  the  story  of 
the  young  girl  he  had  seen  in  the  garden  of  the 
Piscinola,  and  described  how  she  was  sitting  alone 
and  disconsolate  while  her  friends  were  skipping 
and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  cymbals,  Edmondo 
had  felt  sorry  for  her,  had  experienced  a  sentiment 
of  mingled  respect  and  pity.  He  had  admired  her 
generous,  sisterly  devotion,  and  had  wished  he  had 
a  sister  to  love  him  thus ;  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  she  must  have  a  noble  heart,  a  soul  capable  of 
every  beautiful  and  unselfish  act.  The  impression 
her  little  history  made  on  his  mind  remained,  and 
in  thought  he  frequently  entered  the  garden  and 
saw  her  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  rosemary  bushes, 
sad  and  melancholy,  her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee 
and  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  the  big  tears  slowly  falling  on  her  lap  ; 
he  longed  to  dry  those  tears,  to  say  to  her,  "  Beau- 
tiful maiden,  thy  grief  is  more  enviable  than  joy, 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  that  peace  of  con- 
science which  is  the  testimony  of  a  deed  of  virtue. 
Thou  hast  not  gone  to  the  merry-making  with  thy 
companions,  hast  not  shared  their  rustic  sports, 
hast  not  had  the  innocent  pleasure  of  braiding  thy 
tresses  and  crowning  them  with  flowers,  hast  not 
arrayed  thyself  in  thy  festal  garments  and  thy 
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necklaces  of  gold,  hast  not  pour-ded  Miv  cymhals 
and  gaily  led  W  e  dance  ;  but  tlnu  hast  liberated 
thy  brother  from  prison,  ha4  spared  thy  parents 
pain,  hast  won  (hy  lover  to  forgive,  hast  regained 
thy  estranged  friend.  Have  recourse  to  God,  and 
he  will  give  thee  such  consolation  as  they  who  have 
gone  to  t!ie  revels  cannot  know." 

Edmondo  abandoned  himself  to  these  fanciful 
thoughts,  and  became  absorbed  in  a  port  of  mist  of 
admiration,  tenderness,  and  calm  affection.  He 
was  a  worldling,  a  poet,  and  a  great  reader  of  im- 
aginative books,  of  sensational  and  highly-wrought 
romances,  which  enkindle  in  the  soul  violent  pas- 
sions and  lead  to  rash  and  extravagant  projects. 
At  heart  he  was  good  and  u])right ;  but  goodness  of 
heart,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a  wise  discretion, 
frequently  leads  from  peacpful  affections  to  pro- 
found mehincholy,  unrest,  and  absurd  and  obsti- 
nate resolutions.  Tl  e  day  after  he  had  heard 
Carlo's  tale  of  the  girl  mourning  in  the  garden  he 
went  to  the  studio,  and,  wliile  chatting  with  his 
friend,  suddenly  asked  him  in  a  half-jesting  tone: 
**  Well,  show  me  the  portrait  of  your  Trasteverina." 
"Say,  rather,  the  sketch,"  replied  Carlo;  *'for  I 
painted  it  after  I  came  home  with  scarcely  more 
than  four  strokes  of  the  brush.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  features  are  correctly  reproduced.  See  that 
beautiful  fon  head — high,  broad,  candid  ;  how  it  is 
set  off  by  the  raven  hair  I  Do  not  those  half- 
unplaied  tresses  remind  you  of  Niobc  ?  It  is  a 
Greek  head  with  features  of  (he  Latin  type;  that 
combination  forms  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous 
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of  the  HelJenic  models.  Do  you  not  notice  the 
resemblance  to  the  sorrowing  woman  in  Raphael's 
*  Transfiguration  '  ? '' 

"Yes;  but  in  this  face  there  is,  joined  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  features,  an  expression  of  chaste 
pride,  an  indescribable  something  which  speaks  of 
a  generous  soul,  of  deep  and  tender  affections, 
and  of  strength  and  sincerity  of  charactero" 

"You  are  a  philosopher,  and  read  what  I  have 
not  written.  Still,  it  is  a  Roman  head  of  more 
than  ordinary  beauty  and  ^race,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  painting  it," 

Here  ended  the  dialogue  between  the  two  friends, 
but  there  commenced  in  Edmondo's  soul  a  tumuU 
that  robbed  him  o.  his  peace.  Affecting  a  carelesr. 
indifference,  he  asked :  "  And  you  don't  really  know 
who  the  girl  is,  where  she  lives,  and  what  name  she 
bears  ?  " 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  about  rier," replied  Carlo. 
"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  used  to  frequent  the  market- 
places, and  when  he  caw  a  profile  that  pleased  him 
he  would  fix  it  in  his  sketch-book  with  two  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  and  then  would  go  on  looking  for 
another.*' 

Edmondo  said  no  more  and  kept  his  thoughts 
hidden  in  his  breast.  He  left  the  studio  and  walked 
towards  the  Trastevere,  hoping  he  might  meet  her 
who  had  become  the  object  of  all  his  fancies.  At  first 
he  was  impelled  by  only  a  capricious  curiosity  ;  but 
by  degrees  tiiis  curiosity  changed  to  an  all-absorbing 
passion  which  affected  his  mind  and  led  him  into 
the  most  rash  and  imprudent  undertakings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FBOG-MEECHAirr. 

The  Frenchman  Cliarles  recently  offered  in 
Rome  a  spectacle  of  such  wonderful  strength,  cour- 
age, and  boldness  as  perhaps  was  never  before  seen 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  conspicu- 
ous among  which  were  a  white  bear,  a  jaguar  or 
tiger  from  Brazil,  a  panther,  a  leopard,  a  most 
beautiful  Bengal  tiger,  five  shaggy  lions,  two  lion- 
esses, and  eight  hyenas  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Charles,  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  is  a  tall  man  with 
a  noble  and  vigorous  cast  of  countenance,  with 
piercing  and  imperious  black  eyes,  and  a  lithe, 
active  figure.  lie  controls  with  the  glance  of  his 
eye,  the  motions  of  his  hands,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  those  cruel  and  fear- in  spiring  animals,  mak- 
ing them  forget  their  natural  ferocity  and  become 
as  gentle  as  little  lambs.  The  people  crowd  to  his 
exhibitions,  and  there  is  always  more  than  one 
heart  Ideating  out  of  time,  more  than  one  face  turn- 
ing pale,  and  more  than  one  pair  of  legs  trem- 
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bling  beneath  their  owner  when  he  enters  the  iron 
cages  of  those  creatures  of  the  forest. 

He  usually  begins  by  entering  the  tiger's  cage. 
This  terrible  beast  is  rushing  up  and  down  behind 
the  bars,  looking  through  them  with  its  fierce  eyes, 
and  snuffing  the  air  as  though  it  smelled  the  blood 
of  tlie  bystanders  ;  every  now  and  then  it  opens  its 
mouth  and  shows  its  rows  of  sharp  teeth  and  its 
tongue  of  the  color  of  flame.  Charles,  before  going 
in,  opens  the  door  a  little  way  to  see  in  what  part 
of  its  cage  the  creature  is  ;  if  he  finds  it  at  the  op- 
posite end,  he  waits  until  it  turns  towards  him,  and 
then,  with  a  firm  step,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
long  spear  or  dagger  sheathed  in  an  elastic  case, 
crosses  the  threshold.  He  looks  steadily  and  fixedly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  tiger,  and  says  in  a  loud  and 
commanding  voice,  and  in  French  :  *'  Well,  come 
here."  The  animal  approaches,  stands  before  him, 
and  utters  a  fearful  growl.  Then  he  gently 
scratches  its  head  and  rubs  its  ears ;  it  stares  at 
him,  and  whines  and  purrs  with  pleasure.  Sud- 
denly he  cries,  ^*  Down  ! "  and  the  beast  immedi- 
ately stretches  itself  on  the  floor  of  the  cage ;  he 
caresses  it,  and  then  puts  his  foot  on  its  head,  all 
the  while  gazing  steadily  into  its  eyes.  After  a  few 
moments  he  steps  a  liltle  one  side  and  motions  it 
to  get  up  ;  with  one  bound  it  springs  to  its  feet  and 
glances  stealthily  about.  Charles  takes  hold  of  its 
jaws  and  opens  its  mouth,  while  suppressed  growls 
issue  from  its  throat.  Once  more  he  commands  it, 
"  Lie  down  there  !  "  As  the  animal  turns  to  obey 
him   he  moves  backwards,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
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fixed  npon  it,  and  dexterously  steps  out  of  the  cage 
and  closes  the  door.  The  spectators,  relieved  of 
their  anxiety,  break  into  loud  applause. 

In  the  next  cage  is  the  largest  of  (he  five  lions. 
Charles  enters  i^,  just  as  coolly  as  he  had  invaded 
the  I iger's  domain,  Cills  the  animal,  seizes  its  mane, 
and  shakes  i".  The  king  of  beasts  looks  at  him 
with  fiery  eyes,  gives  a  loud  roar,  and  half  rises  on 
its  hind  feet,  as  though  saying  to  him  :  "  You  alone 
may  dare  to  take  this  liberty."  With  his  other 
hand  the  bold  Frenchman  then  grasps  the  lion's 
lower  jaw,  opens  its  mouth,  and  actually  reaches 
his  head  between  its  immense  teeth.  After  this  he 
makes  it  lie  down  and  seats  himself  upon  its  back  ; 
meanwhile  it  remains  motionless  and  gives  no  sign 
of  the  least  impatience.  When  he  rises  from  his 
singular  throne  he  caresses  tlie  great  beast,  kisses 
it,  and  leaves  t'le  cage,  and  as  he  disappears  it 
looks  after  him  with  a  solemn,  listless  sort  of  gaze. 

We  have  witnessed  feats  of  courage  similar  to 
those  we  have  just  described  performed  by  other 
tamers  of  wild  animals  ;  we  have  seen  them  enter 
the  cages  of  the  tigers  and  lions,  and  even  the  pan- 
thers ;  but  none  of  them  ever  accomplished  what  we 
are  now  about  to  relate  of  the  audacious  French- 
man. 

Thf  re  was  in  the  centre  of  the  menagerie  a  large 
grated  house  or  room  which  was  the  home  of  the 
elephant.  His  giantship  was  taken  out  and  con- 
ducted elsewhere  ;  and  then  through  four  li'tle 
gntrs  four  hyenas  sprang  in,  ho'vling,  shrieking, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  in   the  most  frigh-ful 
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mauner.  The  hyena  is,  of  all  savage  beasts,  the 
most  ferocious  and  dangerous  ;  it  can  tear  a  man 
to  pieces  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
in  the  dense  forests  and  on  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa  it  scents  human  blood  miles  off.  Soon  as 
the  four  of  these  creatures  were  shut  in  the  ele- 
phant's cage,  Charles  jumped  into  their  midst, 
speaking  to  them  with  a  loud  voice  and  flourishing 
a  long  whip  in  the  air.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  four  beasts  were  immediately  subdued  and 
terrified,  and  crouciied  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
cage,  seeming  afraid  even  to  look  up.  Then  Charles 
drew  from  his  pocket  some  pieces  of  sugar,  and, 
calhng  them  one  by  one,  made  them  come  to  eat  it 
from  his  hand.  He  raised  his  hand  high  above  his 
head,  and  one  of  the  hyenas  sprang  for  it  ;  he  let 
the  animal  just  touch  the  sweet  morsel  with  its 
tongue,  and  then  snatched  it  quickly  away,  at  which 
there  was  a  terrible  howl  that  did  not  cease  until 
he  had  given  it  bick  the  sugar.  This  was  not  all. 
He  put  a  lump  of  sugar  between  his  own  lips  and 
then  called  the  hyena  ;  it  placed  one  paw  on  his 
breast  and  another  on  his  shoulder,  and  in  that  po- 
sition ate  the  sugar  from  his  mouth. 

Even  this  was  not  all.  He  drew  out  a  table, 
placed  a  bench  beside  it,  tlien,  approaching  the 
bars,  received  from  a  boy  outside  a  large  dish  filled 
with  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  put  it  on  the  table,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  bench.  The  hyenas  scented 
the  meat  in  an  instant,  and,  glaring  at  it  with  their 
fierce  eyes,  prepared  to  spring  for  it,  two  on  one 
side  and  a  third  on  another.     He  spoke  to  them. 
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threatening  them  with  his  whip  ;  but  tliey  did  not 
notice  him,  so  eager  were  they  for  the  meat.  Then 
he  threw  a  piece  to  ihe  nearest,  and  tlie  otlier  two 
immediately  fought  to  get  their  share  of  it.  Mean- 
while, the  fourth  hyena  had  pulled  the  whole  dish 
off  the  table,  and  in  less  than  half  a  second  between 
them  all  every  atom  of  the  meat  disappeared. 

Then  Charles  opened  a  little  door,  and  a  leopard 
entered  and  began  leaping  about  the  cage  like  the 
wild  tiling  it  was.  The  wonderful  Frenchman, 
with  a  glance  of  his  black  eyes,  arrested  its  gam- 
bols, and  crying  out,  "Lie  there  !"  sent  it  to  iiide 
under  a  bench.  He  opened  another  door  and  a 
huge  lioness  stalked  in,  and  at  the  sight  of  iheir 
queen  the  four  hyenas  withdrew  to  the  furthest 
corner.  Charles  boldly  approached  her,  patted  her 
head,  made  her  crouch  on  t'le  floor  and  serve  him 
for  a  pillow,  put  her  paws  around  his  neck — in 
short,  treated  her  with  every  freedom  ;  and  so 
great  was  Ids  power  over  her  that  she  showed  not 
the  slightest  dissatisfaction.  Finally,  he  made  her 
mount  on  a  bench  placed  just  before  the  one  the 
leopard  was  lying  under  ;  she  very  quietly  a-^sumed 
her  position,  extended  her  two  forepaws  in  front 
of  her,  crossing  one  over  the  other,  twisted  her  tail 
around  her  body,  and  gazed  at  the  people  outside 
the  cage  with  an  expression  of  serious  dignity, 
looking  just  like  the  two  Egyptian  lionesses  of 
basalt  that  fruard  the  fountains  on  the  side  of  the 
Oapitoline  Hill. 

While  the  spectators  v.ere  admiring  the  brave 
man,  so  much  at  hid  ease  among  the  ferocious  beasts 
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which  he  controlled  with  the  glance  of  his  eye,  he 
opened  another  door  and  a  lion  walked  majestical- 
ly in,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  shook 
his  mane,  and  roared  loudly.  Then  Charles  called 
the  other  animals,  and,  by  brandishing  his  whip  and 
speaking  to  them,  threw  them  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  so  that  the  hyenas  and  lions  ran  about, 
and  the  leopard  leaped  and  sprang  in  a  manner 
fearful  to  behold.  Suddenly  he  shouted,  "  Halt ! " 
At  this  word  they  instantly  paused  in  their  move- 
ments and  went  quietly  back  to  their  cages,  the  lion 
being  the  first  to  start ;  and  their  master  was  left 
quite  alone. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  perseverance,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry of  a  strong  will  overcome  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles. Nothing  resists  the  will  of  man  excepting 
man.  He  who  is  able  to  transform  ferocious  beasts 
into  gentle  lambs  by  the  sole  force  of  his  will,  is  not, 
in  the  most  of  cases,  capable  of  ruling  a  single  one 
of  his  own  passions,  which,  springing  up  at  first  gen- 
tle and  weak,  if  it  is  not  guided  and  controlled  in 
time,  soon  becomes  so  savage  and  cruel  that  no  rea- 
son or  argument  can  restrain  it.  What  affection  of 
the  human  soul  is  nobler  than  compassion  ?  But  if 
compassion  is  allowed  to  pass  beyond  its  proper  li- 
mits, it  changes  to  a  tenderness  which  borders  on 
love  ;  and  when  love  spreads  its  wings  in  the  hu- 
man breast  it  quickly  files  away  with  reason  into  the 
realms  of  folly,  and  carries  the  poor  man  or  woman 
who  is  the  victim  from  foolishness  to  foolishness, 
and  from  madness  to  madness. 

The  first  affection  which  rose  in  Edmondo's  soul 
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towards  the  young  Trasteverina  who,  to  save  her 
brother  from  prison,  had  deprived,  lierself  of  along- 
anticipated  pleasure,  was  compassion  for  her  sad- 
ness and  melancholy.  To  compassion  succeeded 
admiration  for  her  generous  act,  and  with  this 
admiration  was  mingled  a  certain  tenderness  which 
caused  him  to  wish  he  had  her  for  his  sister.  Now, 
these  affections,  entertained  and  cherished  and  in- 
flamed by  the  imagination,  lead  the  soul  unawares 
into  Ihe  meshes  of  love,  and  entangle  it  so  com- 
pletely that  it  cannot  extricate  itself,  and  the  more 
efforts  it  makes  the  more  hopeless  the  task  be- 
comes. 

The  imagination,  which  the  proverb  so  justly  calls 
"  the  fool  of  the  house,'*  when  it  is  given  its  liberty, 
rushes  like  a  mad  creature  through  the  regions  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  confuses  and  dis- 
guises everything.  The  eye  of  the  mind  no  longer 
receives  the  light  in  its  natural  clearness  and  trans- 
parency, but  tinted  with  all  the  colors  the  imagina- 
tion has  chosen  to  throw  into  it — what  is  in  reality 
dark  appears  light,  and  what  is  light  turns  to  dark- 
ness and  obscurity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  imagination, 
when  it  has  possession  of  some  unfortunate  being 
who  is  tired  of  life  and  its  duties,  depicts  the  crime 
of  suicide — which  in  itself  is  not  only  so  horrible  but 
80  silly  and  foolish  :  the  "fool  of  the  house  "  paints 
it  in  rosy  colors  as  a  sublime  and  praiseworthy  act, 
and  the  poor  sinner  who,  through  cowardice,  medi- 
tates plunging  into  eternity,  flatters  himself  Ihnt 
he  is  to  have  the  glory  of,  as  it  were,  triumphin/r 
over  life  and  time.    Id  the  same  way  the  forgiveness 
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of  injuries,  which  is  something  so  excellent  and  mag- 
nanimous,  is  described  by  the  imagination  as  want 
of  si^irit,  meanness,  pusillanimity.  From  all  this 
it  is  plain  that  he  who  allows  himself  to  be  guided 
by  his  imagination  loses  his  common  sense,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  swears  that  he  is  the  wisest 
of  the  v>ise. 

Edmondo  allowed  himseK  to  be  beguiled  by  his 
most  lively  imagination  into  the  silliest  plans  that 
could  enter  a  human  brain,  and  anybody  who  might 
have  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  them  would  have 
heard  him  declare  them  to  be  perfect  master- 
pieces of  wisdom.  He  had  no  sooner  given  himself 
up  to  his  fancy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Tras- 
teverina  than  he  began  to  spend  his  time  walking 
through  tlie  streets  of  that  quarter  of  the  city  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  her ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed, 
and  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  her,  he 
grew  exceedingly  miserable.  He  wakened  one  morn- 
ing feeling  more  wretched  than  ever,  rose  in  haste, 
and  went  directly  to  the  Via  de'  Giupponari.  In  this 
street,  which  runs  from  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari  to  the 
Campo  di  Fiore,  there  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  all 
sorts  of  clothing,  from  the  knitfed  woollen  berretti, 
or  caps,  of  tlie  boatmen  of  the  Tiber  and  the  por- 
ters of  the  Ripa  Grande,  to  the  horzacchini,  or  short 
breeches,  made  of  leather  and  finished  with  buckles, 
of  the  muleteers  of  the  Maremme  ;  these  two  arti- 
cles of  apparel  have  descended  to  the  Latin  peo- 
ple from  their  remotest  ancestors,  for  we  see  the 
early  Pelasgi  represented  on  ancient  vases  as  wear- 
ing precisely  such  garments  and  head-coverings. 
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Our  friend  entered  one  of  these  shops,  and  pre- 
ti'nding  tliat  he  had  a  commission  to  buy  for  some 
fellow-countrymen  who  were  going  hunting,  se- 
lected a  short  jacket  of  about  the  size  he  thought 
would  fit  himself  (he  told  the  shop-keeper  he  was 
very  particular  about  its  having  large  pockets  to 
hold  the  game),  a  pair  of  coarse  striped  linen  pants, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  some  rough  material ;  having 
paid  for  these  articles,  he  went  to  a  hosier's  and 
picked  out  four  pairs  of  mixed  blue  and  white  cot- 
ton stockings,  then  to  a  haberdasher's  for  six  shirts 
of  coarse  brown  linen  with  bone  buttons ;  n?xt  he 
repaired  to  a  shoemaker's  and  exchanged  his  lustrous 
English  boots  for  some  heavy  shoes  tied  with  leather 
strings  Giving  his  purchases  to  a  boy  to  curry,  he 
relumed  to  his  lodging,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
add  to  them  all  a  wagoner's  hat  from  the  Via  de* 
Cappcllai.  Towards  night  he  arrayed  himself  in 
his  new  outfi',  and  direc'ed  his  steps  to  the  Traste- 
vere,  hoping  by  plaxing  "hail  fellow  well  met'* 
in  some  of  the  taverns  to  gain  intelligence  of  her 
he  sought. 

Every  country  has  its  peculiar  customs,  and  that 
which  in  one  would  not  be  tolerated  is  quite  the 
fashion  in  another.  For  example,  in  Turin,  Home, 
and  Naples  the  cafos  are  thronged  with  men  who 
resort  thither  to  spend  the  evenings  in  talking,  dis- 
j»uting,  and  reading  the  newspapers  ;  a  lady  cp  a 
respectable  woman  is  never  seen  in  them.  In 
Venice,  on  the  contrary,  the  fine  ladies  and  the 
women  of  all  classes  of  society  visit  these  same  caf6s 
wit!i   their  husbands  and  daughters,   and,  while 
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sipping  their  coffee  or  tasting  their  ice-cream,  re- 
ceive their  friends  and  have  little  conversational 
parties  just  as  in  the  boxes  of  the  theatres.  But, 
also  in  Venice,  no  decent  woman  is  ever  seen  in  the 
taverns,  which  are  only  frequented  by  dissolute 
and  drunken  men  ;  yet  in  Rome  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  women  to  go  to  the  taverns  to  drink  wine 
with  their  husbands  and  brothers  and  children, 
and  this  with  the  doors  wide  open,  and  in  plain 
sight  of  everybody ;  no  one  thinks  anything  of 
it,  because  it  is  the  usage  of  the  city.  You  may 
often  see  in  some  respectable  osteria,  or  tavern, 
twenty  men  and  thirty  women  seated  at  the  same 
table  ;  the  mothers  have  their  young-lady  daugh- 
ters with  them,  and  even  their  little  girls  who  are 
tired  of  their  dolls  and  want  a  tiny  glass  of  wine — a 
sight  that  often  greatly  scandalizes  foreigners. 

Edmondo  had  lived  long  enough  in  Rome  to 
know  that  this  was  a  Roman  custom,  so  he  thought 
he  might  find  Nunziatina  seated  at  some  table  with 
her  friends  and  family.  He  saw,  in  fact,  many 
women  and  young  girls ;  he  looked  at  them,  gazed 
at  them  with  all  his  eyes,  quizzed  them,  as  his 
countrymen  would  express  it ;  she  with  the  face  of 
Virginia  of  old  nowhere  met  his  searching  glance, 
at  which  he  was  much  disappointed.  He  went 
from  one  tavern  to  another — everywhere  the  same 
ill-luck.  Finally,  he  even  went  to  certain  taverns  of 
a  lower  grade  of  respectability,  and  saw  numerous 
gluttons  eating  and  drinking  in  one  evening  the 
earnings  of  a  whole  week ;  the  next  day,  when  their 
children  would  ask  for  bread,  they  would  have  none 
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to  give  them,  and  would  send  the  girls  to  beg  some 
soup  and  a  crust  of  the  nuns  of  San  Cosimato,  of 
Santa  Ruffiua,  or  of  Sant'  Egidio,  and  the  boys  to 
the  charitable  frati  of  San  Francesco  a  Kipa,  of 
Santi  Quaranti,  or  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  if, 
however,  both  girls  and  boys  did  not  take  their 
livelihood  into  their  own  hands  aud  try  to  secure 
it  by  picking  pockets  on  the  Corso  and  in  the 
churches. 

Edmondp,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  folly  had  just 
a  few  grains  of  sense  left,  after  several  evenings 
spent  in  fruitless  visits  to  the  taverns,  declared  to 
himself  that  he  was  very  glad  not  to  have  found 
Nunzia'ina  in  any  of  them,  especially  in  those  of 
the  meaner  sort ;  her  absence  seemed  to  him  to  ar- 
gue that  she  was  of  the  noble  and  pure  heart  be 
imagined,  and  that  she  could  find  her  delight  only 
in  some  higher  class  of  amusements.  One  day, 
while  he  was  walking  along,  passing  and  repassing 
these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  noticed  the  fish- 
merchants  selling  their  supplies  in  the  streets  of 
the  Trastevere  ;  and  suddenly  he  formed  the  ab- 
surd resolution  of  setting  up  a  stand  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Vicolo  della  Luce,  with  the  idea  that 
Nunziatina  would  come  with  the  other  women  of 
the  neighborhood  to  buy  fish  of  him  for  dinner  and 
supper.  Directly  he  started  off  to  the  Borgo  Pio 
and  purchased  of  certain  frog-sellers  there  some 
bunches  of  skinned  frogs,  with  some  aeppiCy  calamai, 
and  granchietti  di  mare,*  all  edibles  very  much 
liked  by  the  common  people.  But,  as  be  found 
*  SpedM  of  ihell-fisb  peculiar  to  Italy. 
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out  a  little  later,  his  undertaking  was  greater  than 
he  supposed — perhaps  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  proverb  which  says,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam 
(let  not  the  shoemaker  go  beyond  his  last),  and 
which  applies  to  many  things  besides  the  arts. 
The  fish-dealers  of  all  cities — that  is,  those  that  sell 
fish  in  the  streets — are  the  rudest  and  roughest  of  the 
people  ;  they  frequent  the  markets  and  buy  at  low 
prices  the  half-spoiled  fish  and  what  is  left  over  on 
the  stands  of  the  regular  merchants,  and  then  sell  it 
cheap  in  remote  parts  of  the  city  to  the  poorer 
people.  They  spend  their  idle  time  in  the  low 
taverns  and  on  the  wharves  among  the  sailors  ; 
their  language  is  usually  a  dialect  which  they  alone 
can  understand  ;  they  are  always  ready  for  noc- 
turnal adventures,  robberies,  assaults,  anything  by 
which  they  can  make  a  little  money ;  generally 
they  have  wicked-looking  countenances  and  loud, 
shrill,  or  hoarse  voices,  and  they  are  invariably  bare- 
footed, bad-smelling,  dirty,  and  ragged. 

Now,  let  the  reader  reflect  whether  Edmondo  was 
the  man  to  masquerade  successfully  in  such  a  char- 
acter before  a  people  as  quick-witted  and  sagacious 
as  are  the  Eomans.  He  who  is  born  in  an  exalted 
station  cannot  assume  the  appearance  of  a  lower 
one  without  there  resulting  from  his  attempt  a 
monstrosity,  a  something  between  the  strange  and 
the  ridiculous.  Poor  Edmondo  stood  beside  his 
basket,  which,  instead  of  being  supported  by  a  bench 
or  a  table,  was  placed  on  an  old  broken  chair,  and  did 
U'  t  even  know  that  the  first  thing  he  must  do  was  to 
cry  aloud,  torscream :  **  Who  wants  frogs,  who  wants 
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granchi  f  Fresh  frogs !  fresh  fish  I  See  how  they 
are  wriggling  still !  Come  one,  all,  come  and  buy. 
Only  two  baiocchi  for  a  bunch  of  frogs,  eight  graji- 
chiolini  for  one  baicco.  With  gai'Uc  and  parsley 
and  marjoram  granchi  are  a  dish  to  make  the  mouth 
water.  Quick!  who  wants  some?"  Instead  of 
saying  all  this,  Edmondo  waa  as  mute  as  a  statue, 
and  kept  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  cast  do^vll. 

The  first  customer  that  appeared  was  a  bit  of  a 
girl  not  much  higher  than  the  chair,  dressed  in  a 
ragged  gown,  with  frowzled  hair  hanging  about  her 
cheeks,  and  with  her  hands  tinted  a  bluish  color 
from  winding  bobbins  with  blue  yam.  She  picked 
up  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  frogs  and  said: 

'*  How  much  do  you  ask  for  them,  bd  ziteUo  f  " 

"  Two  baiocchiy"  replied  Edmondo. 

**  Hurrah  for  plenty !  "  cried  the  young  witch. 

"Two  baiocchiy  eh?  Tell  me,  Mr.  Thing,  have 
you  been  fishing  froin  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  that 
you  want  folks  to  pay  so  much  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  you  a  dozen  and  a  half,"  said  the 
unsuspecting  merchant. 

"Thank  you  ;  111  take  twenty." 

"  Very  well,  pick  them  out." 

The  little  bobbin-winder  threw  down  her  two 
baiocchi  and  ran  back  to  the  house  where  the  wea- 
vers were  with  the  looms. 

"  O  girls,  girls  I  see  these  two  bunches  of  frogs, 
fat  and  fresh,"  she  said.  "  Guess  how  much  I  paid 
for  them?" 

"Six  haiocrhi,  of  course.  Three  hnorchi  a  bunch 
is  the  usual  price,  oveu  three  and  d,  hMI," 
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"  Wrong,  wrong ;  I  gave  only  two  baiocchi  for 
them  aU.'* 

"  Then  they  must  be  spoiled.  I  smell  them  even 
here.  Ugh !  what  a  stench  I  Don't  you  smell  it, 
Agostina  ?    It's  just  like  the  gutters." 

*'  Yes  ;  seems  to  me  I  do." 

"  A  fig  it  seems  to  you  t  "  interrupted  she  of  the 
frogs.  "Don't  you  see  how  they're  kicking 
stiU?" 

"  Then  if  they're  fresh,  how  did  you  get  them  so 
cheap  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Chi  h  sa  ?  There's  a  fish-mer- 
chant over  yonder  dressed  up  in  new  clothes,  and 
he's  no  Koman,  I'll  bet.  He  speaks  strange,  like  a 
Calabrian — chews  up  his  words  between  his  teeth." 

"  And  what  are  the  Calabrians  doing  in  Traste- 
vere  ?  But  if  they  are  going  to  sell  so  cheap  as  that, 
I  don't  care  if  they're  Turks.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  my 
brother  knew  about  twenty  frogs  for  two  baiocchi ! 
He's  so  fond  of  them.  And  babbo,*  too,  he  likes 
them  chopped  up.  Uncle  Battista  never  says  a 
word  about  them  ;  he's  not  greedy." 

These  last  remai'ks  were  made  by  a  girl  so  thin 
that  she  could  scarcely  be  seen,  but  active  as  a  flea 
and  perpetually  dancing  about  like  a  water-wig- 
gler.  She  picked  up  a  basket,  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  standing  before  the  frog- 
merchant,  saying  : 

"  I  want  six  bunches  of  frogs  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-four for  two  baiocchi.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

*Babbo,  the  vulgar  word  for  father  or  papa. 
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**  Upon  my  word,  that  is  very  little  to  pay  for 
them,*'  replied  the  polite  merchant. 

"And  who  cares  for  your  word,  Mr.  Accidentef 
Haven't  I  just  seen  coinar  Biigida,  and  didn't  she 
tell  me  you  charged  only  that  much  ?  She  doesn't 
know  how  to  tell  lies.  She  is  three  years  older  than 
I,  who  am  eighteen  at  your  service,  and  I  tell  you 
she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  you  may  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  Vicolo  del  Drago  and  you'll  not  find  her 
like.  When  she  was  only  fifteen,  Michelagnolo, 
the  boy  belonging  to  the  cafe  at  Ponte  Sisto,  want- 
ed her  without  any  dower,  but  because  he  was  a 
little  of  a  paiuo  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  him. 
After  that  she  had  lots  of  offers,  I  tell  you  she  had. 
Once  three  lads  wanted  her  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  evening  they  had  a  tight,  and  the  garzont 
of  the  baker  at  the  Quattro  Capi  had  to  stay  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Consolazione  a  month  before  he  was 
cured.     Well,  sor  So-and-so,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Felice." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Felice,  will  you  give  me  the  six 
bunches  for  three  baiocchi?^* 

"Yes,  take  them." 

The  girl  put  the  frogs  in  her  basket,  and  then, 
looking  Edmondo  from  head  to  foot,  asked  : 

"  From  what  country  are  you,  sor  Felice  ?" 

"  I  come  from  a  long  distance." 

"  Ah  I  and  what  language  do  they  speak  in  your 
parts  ?  And  why  are  you  dressed  up  so  fine,  as 
though  it  were  a  feast-day  ?  Have  you  been  taking 
a  wife?" 

"No.'' 
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"  No  ?  That's  strange.  The  fat  man  who  used 
to  sell  fish  on  this  comer  was  always  barefooted  and 
covered  with  rags,  but  your  clothes  are  very  nice. 
Oh  !  I've  got  it — you're  going  to  take  a  wife.  Now 
tell  me  who  she  is.  Fll  keep  it  secret — my  lips  are 
sewed  up.  Nobody  ever  has  to  say  to  me  :  *  Cecca- 
rella,  be  quiet.'  There's  no  danger  that  I'll  let  out 
your  secret.  Now,  do  tell  me,  sor  Felice ;  and  I 
promise  you,  if  I  know  who  she  is,  the  day  of  the 
wedding  I'll  go  and  braid  her  hair.  Tell  me  who 
she  is." 

Edmondo  thought  that  at  last  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment had  come,  the  opportunity  had  arrived,  and 
that  this  chatterbox  would  be  able  to  reveal  to  him 
the  name,  the  residence,  and  the  occupation  of  her 
he  was  dying  to  know.  So,  in  as  composed  a  voice 
as  he  could  assume,  while  his  heart  was  beating  ra- 
pidly, he  replied  :  "  She  is  the  sister  of  Toto  " — 
which  was  about  all  he  knew  of  her. 

**  Oh  I  my,  oh  !  my.  There's  a  crowd  of  Totos 
in  Trasteyere.  There's  Toto  the  woollen-draper, 
Toto  the  farrier,  Toto  the  baker,  Toto  the  tav- 
ern-keeper, Toto  the  carman,  and  Toto  the  son 
of  the  cigar-maker.  If  you  want  to  buy  Totos, 
there's  plenty  to  sell.  And  there's  Toto  my  lover, 
who  isn't  for  sale  ;  he  works  at  the  mill  near  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  and  he's  nimble  as  a  deer  and 
strong  as  a  lion.  Very  often  the  tax-gatherers  try 
to  catch  him  when  he  takes  a  notion  to  run  off  with 
a  bag  of  flour  without  paying  the  duties.  He 
starts,  and  they  start ;  he's  out  of  their  reach  like 
a  flash ;  may  be  they'll  catch  him  if  they  run  till 
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to-morrow.  But  I  must  go  now.  Good-by,  sor 
Felice." 

Edmondo  remained  at  his  post,  feeling  very  much 
as  if  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  though  without 
knowing  exactly  how,  and  in  his  secret  heart  anathe- 
matizing the  frogs,  tlie  Bridgets,  and  the  Ceccarel- 
las,  but  still  hoping  that  his  unknown  might  come 
to  buy  his  frogs,  and  looking  carefully  at  all  the 
young  girls  who  passed  by.  Meanwhile,  his  last 
customer,  the  thin  girl,  hastened  back  to  her  com- 
panions, and  talked  so  much  about  Mastro  Felice 
that  they  stopped  their  work  to  listen  to  her.  She 
kept  on  chattering,  and  wondering  and  guessing 
who  that  sister  of  Toto  whom  Mastro  Felice  was 
going  to  marry  might  be,  till  at  last  the  curiosity  of 
the  others  became  so  excited  that  they  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  taking  up  their  baskets  they  all  hur- 
ried out  to  see  the  strange  fish-merchant  and  buy 
their  dinners  of  him. 

They  found  that  his  fish  was  truly  fresh  and  so 
cheap  that  they  got  it  for  almost  nothing.  When 
his  frogs  were  gone  he  sold  his  granchi,  then  his 
seppie,  then  his  calawai,  and  very  soon  his  basket 
was  nearly  empty.  But  though  he  had  served  them 
all,  his  customers  still  lingered  about  his  stand. 
Each  one  of  them  lia<l  a  question  to  ask  him : 
"  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  Why  did  he  come  to 
Rome  ?  When  would  he  go  back  to  his  country  ? 
Uow  old  was  he  ?  Was  he  employed,  or  did  he  sell 
on  his  own  account  ?  When  would  he  be  married  ? 
Was  his  betrothed  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  ? 
Was  she  fair,  or  rosy-cheeked,  or  brown  ?    Was  she 
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a  Roman  or  a  foreigner  ?  Did  she  live  in  the  Mon- 
ti or  the  Trastevere  ?" 

The  women  crowded  so  close  about  poor  Edmon- 
do that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  move,  and 
they  so  overwhelmed  him  with  their  questions  that 
he  was  confused  and  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 
Then  they  ridiculed  him.  One  laughed  at  his  pro- 
nunciation, saying  to  her  companions  : 

"  He  speaks  like  the  Jews ;  he  eats  his  words, 
and  when  he  sounds  r  it's  like  the  bubble  of  a  pot 
of  beans  when  it's  boiling  over  a  hot  fire." 

"  True  enough,  he  must  be  a  Jew,"  said  another  ; 
"  still,  he  hasn't  the  features  of  that  race,  nor  the 
smell.  And  how  fine  he  is  dressed  for  a  frog-seller  ! 
Just  look  what  beautiful  white  hands  he  has  I 
Look,  look,  Lucia ;  look,  Sabina !  They  are  the 
hands  to  have  ink-spots  on  them  instead  of  the  slime 
of  the  seppie.    They're  hands  for  gloves,  those  are." 

While  the  women  were  thus  bewildering  Edmon- 
do, and  customers  were  still  coming  to  buy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fish,  there  was  heard  the  rumble  of 
an  approaching  carriage.  It  was  a  large,  close  coach, 
with  the  box  of  a  tan  or  brown  color,  and  from  the 
window  on  the  right  side  was  hung  a  drapery  of 
crimson  silk.  Inside  were  seated  two  Friars  Minor, 
or  Franciscans,  one  of  them  having  on  a  stole  and 
the  other  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch. 

**  Oh  !"  cried  out  Sabina,  "  here  comes  the  Bam- 
bino of  Araceli.*     Oh  !  yes  ;  truly  it  is.'* 

*  The  holy  Bambino  of  Araceli  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  the  sick  have  it  brought  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  blessed  by  it  and  gain  the  indulgence  attached 
to  the  devotion. 
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All  the  way  along  the  street,  as  the  carriage 
passed,  the  people  came  out  of  the  stores,  the  shops, 
and  the  houses  ;  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  signed 
themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  from 
everj  lip  were  heard  the  ejaculations  :  "  Holy  Bam- 
bino, bless  us  1  Blessed  be  thou,  holy  Bambino  ! 
Give  us  health  !  Give  us  plenty  of  work  !  Cure 
my  daughter  !  Make  the  Tiber  go  back  to  its  bed, 
for  it  is  rising  and  overflowing  our  houses  ! "  All 
the  weaver-women  who  were  standing  about  Ed- 
mondo's  basket  knelt  down  like  everybody  else ; 
and  as  the  common  women  in  Rome  (they  ordina- 
rily have  their  heads  uncovered,  wearing  neither 
hat,  bonnet,  nor  veil),  when  they  enter  a  church, 
cover  their  heads,  so  at  the  approach  of  the  holy 
Bambino  each  threw  over  her  hair  the  coruer  of  her 
apron  or  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Each  had  a 
grace  to  beg,  and  each  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
as  she  murmured  her  prayer. 

The  woman  who  stood  nearest  to  Edmondo, 
seeing  that  he  made  no  motion  to  bend  his  knees, 
punched  him  with  her  elbow  to  make  him  ;  another 
pulled  his  jacket ;  but,  like  a  proud  Protestant,  he 
stood  stiff  and  straight  as  a  pole.  When  the  car- 
riage had  passed  out  of  sight,  all  these  women 
jumped  up,  and,  exchanging  their  devotion  for 
the  most  intense  wrath,  attacked  Edmondo  with 
their  fists  and  nails,  screaming  in  his  face  :  "  You 
ill-mannered  wretch  of  a  Jew,  may  an  avcidcnte* 
Ixjfall  you  !    It's  a  pretty  thing,  to  be  sure,  refus- 

*  An  accidenU  means  every  kind  of  accident  and  miifortune 
—is,  in  fact,  a  terrible  cone. 
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ing  to  do  reverence  to  the  Bambino  I    Were  you 
afraid  of  dusting  your  knees,  you  ugly  Antichrist 

you?" 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  he  was  a  Jew  ?  "  exclaimed 
Rosalba.  " '  Speak,  that  I  may  know  you,'  says 
the  proverb,  and  his  language  is  full  of  the 
Ghetto." 

"  I  am  not  a  Jew,"  said  Edmondo  to  the  one  who 
was  nearest  him. 

*'  Not  a  Jew  ?  You  pronounce  your  r'5  as  though 
you  had  the  manna  in  your  mouth  still  !  Jew  or 
no  Jew,  I  don't  know  why  all  we  good  Christian 
women  shouldn't  take  you  up  and  throw  you  into 
the  river  head  first  to  baptize  you." 

Just  at  this  moment,  behold,  a  cabbage-stalk 
struck  Edmondo  directly  on  the  forehead  ;  it  was 
followed  by  a  rotten  pomegranate,  then  by  a  whole 
handful  of  orange-peels. 

Edmondo  did  not  stop  to  ask,  "  Who  dares  to 
insult  me  in  this  manner  ?  "  but,  making  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  attack  and  his  own  defenceless  posi- 
tion, turned  suddenly,  and  with  his  elbows  break- 
ing through  the  circle  of  women,  ran  as  though  all 
the  furies  were  after  him  down  towards  Ponte 
Rotto.  He  crossed  the  bridge  without  once  looking 
behind  him,  and  never  slackened  his  speed  until  he 
reached  Campo  Vaccino.  The  few  granchi  and 
calamai  that  remained  unsold  were  spilled  on  the 
ground  when  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  the  basket 
was  upset,  and  became  the  booty  of  the  boys  who 
had  commenced  the  assault  with  cabbage-stalks  and 
intended  to  have  ended  it  with  stones. 
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The  talking  of  the  women,  the  shouting  of  the 
boys,  the  running  to  ree  what  was  the  matter  of  the 
curious,  created  such  a  rumpus  and  racket  as  was 
enough  to  make  one  think  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come.  "  What  has  happened  ?  What  is  it  ? " 
"  A  Jew  in  disguise  ! "  *'  A  Jew  !  Pray,  what  did 
he  want  ?  "  **  He  pretended  to  be  a  frog- merchant, 
and,  the  scamp,  he  sold  his  frogs  for  nothing." 
"Perhaps  they  were  poisoned."  '^  Davvero — to  be 
sure.     But  I  took  good  care  not  to  eat  any  of  them." 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Mastro  Egidio, 
who  was  the  Solomon  of  the  Lungaretta,  ai)peared 
on  the  scene,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  found  out  what 
it  was  all  about  he  scattered  the  crowd,  sending 
the  women  back  to  their  looms,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  boys  by  administering  a  few  vigorous  kicks  and 
blows  to  such  as  were  within  reach  ;  then,  with  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  he  repaired  to  i\\Q  pizzi- 
chernolo*8*  shop  to  discuss  the  affair. 

Mastro  Egidio  was  rather  an  old  man,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Aqua  Paola,  the  great  fountain  near 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio.  He  still  wore  his  short 
breeches,  his  loose  shirt,  his  blue  scarf  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  his  buckles  at  his  knees  and  on  his 
shoes;  his  moustaches  were  as  white  as  snow  and 
reached  almost  to  his  chin,  and  the  most  of  the 
time  he  kept  his  head  covered  with  a  knitted  skull- 
cap finished  with  a  purple  tassel  ;  for  ornament  he 
had  two  watch-chains  extending  across  from  both 

^  A  pixzichtruolo  is  a  dealer  in  wwagee,  hamf,  baooa,  etc, 
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pockets  of  his  breeches.  He  remembered  the  exile 
of  Pius  VI.,  and  during  the  troublous  times  of  Pius 
VII.  he  was  engaged  in  more  than  one  skirmish 
with  the  revolutionists.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  Gregory  XVI.  he  led  the  bands  of  Tras- 
teverini  against  the  Carbonari,  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  get  up  disturbances  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  His  faith  in  tlie  Pope  was  as  firm  and  entire 
as  it  could  be.  One  day,  chancing  to  hear  that  his 
Holiness  was  about  going  out  for  an  airing  in  his 
carriage,  he  hastened  with  his  followers  to  meet 
him,  in  order  to  assure  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  while  Trastevere  was  on  his  side.  Mounting 
on  the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  so  that  he  might  look 
in  at  the  window,  he  said  :  "Holy  Father,  do  not 
be  afraid  ;  we  are  here."  At  which  the  Pope  play- 
fully gave  him  a  little  slap  on  the  cheek,  and  re- 
plied :  "  Yes,  Trastevere  is  always  faithful." 

*'  Holy  Father,"  then  exclaimed  Egidio,  "  I  shall 
not  wash  the  spot  where  you  have  just  touched  me 
with  your  blessed  hand  until  Easter." 

Gregory  could  not  but  smile  at  this  conceit  of 
his  enthusiastic  subject  as  he  dismissed  him  with 
his  blessing. 

During  1848  and  the  years  that  followed  Egidio 
had  many  a  tussle  with  the  republicans  when  he 
caught  them  trying  to  corrupt  the  Trasteverini  by 
instilling  into  their  minds  contempt  for  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  and  the  clergy;  and  more  than  once 
he  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  those 
ravenous  wolves  some  unfortunate  whom  they  were 
seeking  to  devour. 
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When  Mastro  Egidio  was  comfortably  seated  in 
the  shop,  he  said  to  the  assembled  company: 
"  Brothers,  don't  you  believe  that  that  fellow 
dressed  up  in  our  clothes  is  a  Jew.  The  people 
of  the  Ghetto  don't  play  such  tricks  nowadays.  He 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  Mazzinian  in  disguise,  who 
wanted  to  make  friends  in  Trastevere  for  the  sake 
of  catching  in  his  accursed  nets  some  of  the  good- 
for-nothings  who  are  too  lazy  to  gain  their  bread 
honestly  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  but  spend 
their  time  in  the  taverns,  drinking  and  carousing 
and  ruining  their  souls  and  bodies." 

**  The  Mazzinians  had  a  dose  at  San  Pancrazio," 
said  a  carter,  "  and  they  have  kept  pretty  quiet  ever 
since." 

"For  all  that,  Mastro  Pompilio,  I  tell  you 
there  are  more  of  them  about  than  anybody  thinks 
for,  and  I  can  prove  it.  You  remember  that  night 
at  the  Osteria  del  Sole,  and  that  counterfeit  fur- 
nace-tender .  .  .  who,  with  Mastro  Luciano  .  •  • '* 
Here  Mastro  Egidio  sneezed. 


•^i^»er 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PIPPETTO     SQUAECIA. 

"Prosit,  Mastro  Egidio,"  said  all  the  guests  of 
the  pizzicheruolo^s  shop  to  the  sneezer  ;  "  may 
Heaven  bless  you  and  give  you  abundance  !" 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Egidio,  and  resumed  his 
story.  "  As  I  was  saying,  Pompilio,  you  remember 
that  make-believe  furnace-tender  who  was  disput- 
ing with  our  Luciano  that  night  at  the  Sole,  and 
was  trying  to  induce  him  to  say  that  the  republic 
of  '49  was  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the  present 
state  of  things,  because  it  made  the  peo{)le  better 
off.  Luciano,  who  is  a  careless  sort  of  a  fellow  who 
gets  his  living  by  chance,  and  had  been  drinking  so 
much  that  he  was  almost  asleep,  was  just  muttering 
a  reply,  when  I  pushed  his  words  back  into  his 
throat,  and,  turning  to  the  stranger,  said  :  *  Sor 
MincMone*  for  whom  do  you  take  us  ?  For 
empty  pates  like  yourself  ?  You  are  a  big  fool  to 
think  to  cheat  us  so  easily.  You  are  trying  to  pass 
yourself  off  for  a  Trasteverino,  but  you  belong  in 
Trastevere  about  as  much  as  I  do  in  Campo  Marzo. 
Yours  isn't  the  pronunciation  of   this  side  the 

♦  Minchione  means  a  silly  fellow,  a  half -f ooL 
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bridges,  and  you  mix  in  too  many  proverbs  you've 
learned  out  of  **A[eo  Patacca,"  and  from  the  songs 
in  the  almanacs,  and  the  tragedies  of  *•  Pippo  Tac- 
coni"  which  they  play  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Mu- 
ses in  the  Via  del  Fico.  Do  you  understand, 
8or  voi  f*  As  for  the  blessings  of  the  republic, 
go  and  enjoy  them  yourself,  and  others  like  you, 
who  have  neither  hearth-stone  nor  dwelling-place, 
and  live  by  your  five  fingers  [here  Mastro  Egidio 
spread  his  fingers  out  like  a  fan]  ;  but  men  who 
possess  the  fear  of  God  and  a  trade  that  enables 
them  to  give  a  mouthful  of  broad  to  their  families, 
have  no  desire  to  subsist  on  stolen  goods/ 

**  At  this  the  fellow  had  the  face  to  say  to  me : 
'  Stolen  goods  !    It's  our  blood  ! ' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  Mt  is  our  blood  ;  you  speak 
a  solemn  truth.  Most  certainly  it  is  our  blood. 
The  republicans  in  a  few  months  stamped  millions 
of  pieces  of  paper  and  said  they  must  do  instead  of 
solid  scudi.  Now,  all  those  millions  are  the  debt 
of  the  state — that  is,  our  debt ;  and  we  have  got  to 
pay  it  with  as  many  drops  of  our  blood.  You  gave 
paper,  and  we  have  got  to  give  money  ! ' 

**  *  If  the  priests  loved  the  people,'  continued  the 
impostor,  *  they  would  declare  the  state  bankrupt, 
and  then  the  people  would  not  be  wronged.' 

"  *  That  is  a  republican  way  of  paying  debts,'  said 
I — '  Pulcinello's  way,  who  pays  his  creditors  by 
rattling  his  stick.  And  then  those  millions  of 
pieces  of  papers — were  they  not  scattered  among  the 

♦  "Mi8teryou." 
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people  ?  K  the  government  should  declare  itself 
bankrupt,  the  bankruptcy  would  fall  on  the  people 
all  the  same.' 

"  *  No/  he  cried,  *  it  would  not ;  it  would  fall 
on  the  signori,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies.' 

"  *  And  are  not  the  signori  people  ? '  I  asked. 
'  If  by  the  people  jou  mean  only  the  working-classes, 
who,  then,  will  repay  the  signori  for  their  losses  ? 
We  poor  creatures,  by  increasing  our  labors  and  by 
paying  double  the  price  for  our  commodities,  save 
from  bankruptcy  thousands  of  merchants  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  state  who,  if  they  fell,  would  certainly 
in  a  thousand  ways  drag  the  people  with  them.  It 
is  better,  then,  for  us  to  pay  our  debts  little  by  lit- 
tle than  to  suffer  misfortunes  that  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  intolerable. 

"'Do  you  see  now,  Mr.  Baccello,*  the  bless- 
ings of  the  republic  ?  The  longer  it  had  lasted, 
the  more  the  debts  would  have  increased,  and 
the  less  we  would  have  been  able  to  pay  them. 
Just  add  to  these  blessings  the  robbing  of  the 
churches  and  palaces,  the  confiscations  of  property, 
the  incendiarisms,  the  exiles,  and  the  assassina- 
tions, and  you  have  it  all.  What  a  state  of  hap- 
piness and  delight  it  was,  to  be  sure,  repubbli- 
cano  mio  I '  When  I  had  said  tliis  to  him,  the 
bogus  Trasteverino  thought  it  prudent  to  get  up 
and  go  to  attend  to  his  furnace,  as  though  he 
had  one. 

"  My  friends,  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  such 
^ 

♦  "Blockhead." 
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cheats  as  he  was.      The  Mazzinians  still  hope  to 
rally  and  fight  to  the  death,  as  they  say,  and  we 
know  what  they  mean  by  it.      But  to  do  this  they 
need  strong  arms,  and  so  they  plan,  and  study,  and 
use  all  their  wits  to  gain  followers  and  assistance 
from  the  people.     They  send  their  agents  through 
the  Regola,  the  Monti,  and   the  Trastevere,  and 
they  spread  their  nets  so  skilfully  that  they  catch 
more  tiian  one  bird,  I  am  sorry  to  say.      Not  con- 
tent with  the  men  only,  they  set  themselves  to  work 
to  entice  the  women,  and  to  make  them  dislike  the 
pastors  and  priests.    They  pretend  to  be  merchants 
with  eatables  or  small  wares  to  sell,  and  when  our 
wives  and  daughters  go  to  buy  of  them   they  get 
talking,  and,  after  a  while,  say  to  the  older  ones  : 
'What  a  look  of  2kpizzocca!*     How  you  smell  of 
the  confessional  !  You  billy  thing  !  don*t  you  know 
that  the  priests  and  ih^frati  tell  all  your  sins  to 
your  husband  ?'     To  the   young  girls  they  say  : 
*  Poor  child  !  how  I  pity  you  !     But  what  makes 
you  go  to  those  gratings  ?    They  are  only  a  contri- 
yance  to  find  out  your  little  tricks,  so  as  to  tell  them 
afterwards  to  your  mamma.' 

**  It  is  true  our  girls  have  learned  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  therefore  don't  pay  much  heed  to 
their  lies,  and  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  give  them 
as  good  as  they  send  ;  but  the  poverette — the  most 
of  them  keep  quiet,  for  those  dogs  are  capable  of 
slandering  them  to  the  employers,  accusing  them 
of  theft  or  the  like,  and  so  causing  them  to  lose 

*  A  pitzoeea  or  bizBoea  i»  a  disagreeable,  devout  old  wo- 
man—a speciee  of  female  hypocrite. 
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their  work.  Believe  me,  brothers,  that  frog-mer, 
chant  was  just  one  of  those  rascally  Mazzinians,  who 
came  over  here  to  set  his  trap  for  some  of  our  wo- 
men, or  for  any  unlucky  man  who  might  be  fool 
enough  to  step  into  it." 

*' Yes,"  said  Pippetto,  "  I  know  all  about  those 
fellows ;  and  if  the  Madonna  of  St.  Cecilia's  gate 
had  not  helped  me,  I  was  all  ready  for  them  to  make 
a  meal  of." 

Pippetto  was  a  mason,  a  small,  thin,  brown  man, 
with  sharp,  piercing  eyes,  and.  all  muscles  and 
nerves,  which  were  very  prominent  on  his  joints, 
arms,  and  fingers,  and  made  him  look  like  the  fa- 
mous Discobolus  of  the  Massimo  Palace.  He  was 
good  at  heart,  but  hasty  and  audacious,  and,  on 
account  of  his  courage  and  boldness,  was  some- 
what feared  by  his  comrades.  One  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober he  found  himself  towards  sunset  alone  in  an 
osieria  and  buried  in  his  own  thoughts,  which 
were  rather  melancholy,  because  the  day  before  his 
betrothed  had,  through  jealousy,  treated  him  coldly. 
Suddenly  there  entered  seven  young  horse- jockeys 
and  seated  tliemselves  at  a  long  table  opposite  to 
him  ;  they  called  for  bottles,  poured  out  liberally, 
and  began  to  drink  and  talk.  Pippetto  was  quiet- 
ly sipping  his  Velletri  and  considering  which  would 
be  the  best  way  to  make  peace  with  his  lady-love, 
when,  happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  seven  jockeys  wore  looking  at  him  and 
talking  about  him.  He  sat  with  his  left  elbow  on 
the  table  and  with  his  cheek  resting  on  the  back  of 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  h^  h^ld  his 
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prlass  of  wine.  When  the  jockeys  perceived  tliat 
Pippetto  was  noticing  them,  the  one  who  was  near- 
est to  him  made  a  grimace,  another  laughed,  and  a 
third  formed  a  circle  with  his  thumb  and  first 
finger,  and  looked  througli  it  as  though  it  were  a 
spy-glass.  At  these  demonstrations  Pippetto  put 
down  his  wine,  and,  turning  to  the  jesters,  said  : 
"  Young  men,  we  have  had  no  quarrel,  therefore 
let  us  be  friends."  Immediately  the  one  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  table  rose,  and,  squinting  his 
eyes  and  flourishing  a  huge  knife,  came  and 
stood  in  front  of  Pippetto.  The  latter  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  corner  of  the 
table  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  sharp  blade,  plunged 
it  into  his  assaulter's  side  and  threw  him  to  the 
floor. 

Instantly  the  others  jumped  from  their  chairs, 
and  shouting,  **  You  dog  you  ! "  hurried  to  seize 
Pippetto  ;  but  he  stood  firm  at  his  corner,  and 
struck  at  the  first  and  the  second  as  tliey  approach- 
ed him,  just  as  he  had  at  the  one  who  first  assailed 
him.  The  third  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and,  as  he  attempted  to  attack  the  mason  from 
the  side,  he  received  a  slanting  thrust  of  the  knife 
in  his  bowels  and  fell  bathed  in  blood.  Quick  as 
a  flash  poor  Pippetto  had  to  defend  himself  from 
the  remaining  three,  who,  roused  to  fury,  were  de- 
termined to  kill  him  ;  he,  in  desperation,  brandished 
his  knife  from  side  to  side  like  tlie  tongue  of  a 
basilisk,  and  wounded  them  all  in  the  groin.  It 
was  a  most  remarkable  thing — seven  were  thrown 
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down  by  one  without  his  having  received  so  much 
as  a  scratch  I  * 

Pippetto,  soon  as  he  realized  the  situation  and 
saw  his  seven  adversaries  bleeding  upon  the  floor, 
rushed  out  of  the  tavern,  and  flew  like  lightning 
through  the  most  unfrequented  streets  and  lanes 
until  he  reached  the  Macello  d^  corvi,  near  Tra- 
jan's Forum.  He  had  a  sister  living  in  one  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  near 
the  aqueducts  of  the  Scala  Santa,  so  he  took  the 
road  to  the  Coliseum,  and  about  dusk  reached 
her  residence.  When  she  saw  him  enter  so  altered 
in  countenance,  she  began  to  tremble,  and  cried 
out :  **  Pippetto  mio,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you 
sick  ?    You  are  the  color  of  ashes." 

"  Oh  !  \i  is  nothing,  nothing  ;  I  tell  you  it  is  no- 
thing.    Giacinta,  give  me  some  of  your  clothes." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  them  ?  0  my  God  ! 
some  terrible  misfortune  is  upon  us  !  Madoima 
santissima,  help  us  !  " 

"  Be  quiet,  per  caritd,  Giacinta  mia ;  if  not,  we 
are  ruined.  Just  now,  at  the  Osteria  del  Granchio, 
without  my  having  given  any  cause  either  by  word 
or  deed,  I  was  attacked  by  seven  drunken  fellows, 
and,  through  a  miracle  of  the  Virgin  of  Santa  Ceci- 
lia, with  this  good  blade  I  defended  my  life,  wounded 
all  of  them,  and  ran  here  to  you  safe  and  sound." 

At   this    relation  Giacinta  threw  up  her  arms 

*  The  whole  seven  were  carried  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Con- 
solazione,  and  there  the  author  visited  each  one  of  them.  The 
youth  who  was  wounded  in  the  bowels  had  everything  possi- 
ble done  for  him,  but  mortification  set  in,  and,  after  having 
sincerely  repented  and  received  the  last  sacraments  with  great 
devotion,  he  died  in  the  author's  arms. 
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and  tore  her  hair,  at  the  same  time  almost  shriek- 
ing: **  GeaHi  Xazareno,  save  my  Pippetto  !  Ah! 
if  ihey  come  to  take  him  to  p'ison.'' 

'*  But  will  you  not  be  quiet  ?"  said  Pippetto,  and 
laid  liis  liand  on  her  mouth.  "Give  me  your  wool- 
len petticoat  and  your  short  gown.  There  is  no  time 
for  crying.     Courage  !     Be  quick  !  " 

Giacinta,  without  st  pping  her  tears  and  sobs, 
went  to  her  drawtr.-^,  pulled  out  the  clothes,  and 
while  Pippetto  was  taking  off  his  own  she  gave  them 
to  him  fr.»m  behind  her  hack,  at  the  same  time  has- 
tily arranging  with  t  vo  of  her  liu -band's  shins  what 
was  wanting  to  complete  tlie  costume  ;  soon  as  he 
had  it  on  she  pinned  over  his  shoulders  a  little 
shawl,  and  tied  one  of  her  silk  handkerchiefs  on 
his  head,  bringing  the  knot  well  up  on  his  chin,  so 
as  to  hide  his  beard  ;  then  she  cut  from  under  her 
braids  a  couple  of  locks  of  her  hair,  curled  them  a 
little,  and  with  the  scissors  poked  them  under  the 
handkerchief  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  just 
fall  over  Pippetto's  temples. 

Thus  disguised,  he  made  a  bundle  of  his  own 
clothes  and  gave  it  to  his  sister,  linked  his  arm  in 
hers,  and  the  two  started  out  of  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, turning  towards  the  ditches  at  the  right.  By 
this  time  it  was  quite  dark.  When  they  had  gone 
almost  as  far  as  Porta  Latina,  Pippetto  exchanged 
bis  feminine  habiliments  for  his  rightful  attire  and 
bade  Giacinta  farewell  ;  she,  through  fear  of  betray- 
ing her  l»rother,  restrained  her  tears  and  crie.^,  and 
wi'h  a  8;id  and  misgiving  heart  returned  to  Uomo 
and  re-entered  her  house. 
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Meanwhile,  Pippetto  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  mars  lies  of  O^tia,  and  meeting  some  Norcini 
who  live  there  in  little  huts  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  he  remained  with  them.  If 
a  Roman,  and  especially  a  Trasteverino,  is  where  he 
cannot  see  the  dome  of  St.  Poier's,  he  feels  lost,  and 
before  long  there  is  a  fever  in  his  veins  which  urges 
him  to  wander  back  to  its  shadow  at  all  risks.  His 
Eoman  customs  are  so  much  a  part  of  his  life  that 
they  seem  almost  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the 
elements,  and  he  thinks  he  will  die  if  he  is  deprived 
of  them.*  When,  therefore,  time  went  by  and  the 
feasts  of  Christmas  drew  near,  his  blood  began  to 
burn  and  almost  to  boil  with  his  desire  to  enjoy 
them  ;  and  his  wish  to  participate  in  the  ceaone,  or 
grand  supper  of  the  vigil,  was  even  stronger  than 
his  longing  to  see  his  bero:hed  again. 

His  new  companions,  noticing  how  he  grew  me- 
lancholy and  taciturn,  said  to  him :  "  Pippetto, 
■what  ails  you  ?  True  enough,  our  life  is  a  hard 
one.  We  are  always  in  the  marshes  and  ditches,  in 
the  swamps  and  jungles,  in  dew  or  frost,  rain  or 
shine,  chasing  after  the  wild  boars  and  the  fleet- 
footed  goats  ;  but  when  night  comes  and  we  assem- 
ble in  our  huts,  we  can  dry  and  warm  ourselves  at  a 
big  fire,  and  eat  a  good  supper  of  the  boar's  kid- 
neys roasted  with  pepper  and  marjoram,  and  wash 

*  This  may  be  some  explanation  to  the  reader  of  why  Nun- 
ziatina  was  sitting  so  sad  and  desolate  in  the  garden  of  the 
Via  Piscinola,  because  she  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  theo^to- 
brata,  or  autumnal  merry-making.  She  was  good  and  p  ous, 
and  was  happy  to  have  saved  lier  brother  from  prison  ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  a  Roman  to  fully  understand  how 
much  the  privation  cost  her. 
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it  down  with  some  flasks  of  good  wine  ;  and  often 
we  have  bands  of  Roman  hunters  come  to  visit  as, 
and  they  bring  us  a  fat  turkey  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  then  we  eat  our  supper  with  better  ap- 
petites than  ever.  What  more  do  vou  want, 
friend?" 

**You  speak  well,"  replied  Pippetto  ;  "but  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  in  six  days  will  be  the  vigil 
of  Natale^  and  then  I  can't  stand  it ;  it  makes  me 
crazy.  I  have  always  eaten  the  cenone  with  my 
sister  Giacinta  and  my  brother-in-law ;  mamma 
was  always  there,  and  my  sister  and  brother,  and 
compar  Angelo,  and  compar  Silvestro,  and  Mastro 
Ermenegildo  and  his  wife.  I  always  bought  the  fish 
myself,  and  each  one  paid  for  his  share.  We  had 
six  pounds  of  fine  fish,  eight  pounds  of  trigliey*  and 
four  pounds  of  hash  ;  the  plate  of  macaroni,  with 
the  fried  anchovies  and  the  pounded  thyme  and 
sweet  basil,  opened  the  supper,  and,  as  we  had  plenty 
of  wine,  we  saved  the  Orvieto  till  the  last.  Finally, 
Carluccio,  the  coffee-house  keeper  of  the  Piazza  di 
San  Giovanni,  brought  us  coffee  with  rum  in  it,  and 
cns\}  ciamhell in e.\  When  we  went  home  and  passed 
under  the  obelisk  of  the  piazza,  it  seemed  to  shake 
like  the  bell  of  Monte  Citorio — ^you  may  say  it  was 
our  heads  that  shook.  And  now  here  I  am  under 
this  thatched  roof,  sitting  on  these  rickety  benches, 
trying  to  warm  myself  at  this  fire  built  on  the  stones, 
and  trying  to  breathe  in  themidst  of  this  smoke,  that 
suffocates  and  chokes  me  ;  .  .  .  there  rises  some- 

*  Sort  of  mullet.  f  A  kind  of  cake. 
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thing,  I  don't  know  what,  in  my  throat,  and  1  don't 
think  I  can  endure  it." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December  he  told 
the  Norcini  that  he  did  not  feel  well  and  wanted  to 
sleep ;  so  they  went  off  with  their  dogs  and  left  him 
stretched  in  his  blankets.  When  they  returned  after 
sunset  he  was  not  in  thehut,and  they  supposed  he  had 
gone  to  the  well  to  attend  to  the  tame  goats  that  came 
down  to  drink.  Night  came  on,  and  still  he  did  not 
return.  "  Where  can  he  be  ?  "  asked  one.  '•'  Don't 
you  remember  the  buffalo-keeper  from  Fiumicino 
invited  him  to  come  and  eat  buffalo-milk  cheese  ? 
Perhaps  he  went  to-day,  so  as  to  shake  off  the  me- 
lancholy that  has  possessed  him  since  he  has  been 
thinking  so  much  of  seeing  Ponte  Sisto  again. 
What  can  you  expect  ?  Those  Romans  are  made 
so  :  Roma  Capamunni.^' 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  while  Griacinta  was 
cooking  the  macaroni,  and  the  mother  and  sister 
and  two  friends  had  already  arrived,  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  street  door.  Giacinta  went  to  the  kit- 
chen window  and  called  :  "  Clii  ef"* 

"  Let  me  in,  Giacinta,"  said  a  subdued  voice.  Gia- 
cinta's  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  but  she  drew 
the  cord  attached  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  then 
took  a  light  and  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  ;  she 
paw  some  one  coming  up  three  steps  at  a  time,  re- 
cognized him  in  a  minute,  and  cried  out  :  "  Ah  I 
Pippetto  mio ! " 

"  Hush  !    be     silent."      The    perspiration    ga- 

♦  "Who's  there?" 
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fcbered  on  Giacinta's  forehead  and  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  iu  big  drops.  Pipi^etto  entered  the 
kitchen,  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  his  sis- 
ter stood  looking  at  him  as  though  she  were  not 
sure  but  that  he  was  the  vision  of  a  di-eam.  "  Who 
is  here  ?  "  asked  Pippetto. 

"The  usual  ones." 

"  Well,  tell  them,  but  with  your  finger  on  your 
lips,  that  I  have  come  to  eat  supper  with  them." 

Giacinta  went  to  the  parlor  and  breathlessly  told 
of  the  new  guest  Cecilia,  the  other  sister,  had  gone 
to  the  cellar  for  the  wine,  and,  coming  up,  entered 
the  kitchen  and  saw  Pippetto.  She  stai'ted,  and 
came  near  falling  with  the  flasks  in  her  hands  ;  but 
she  caught  hold  of  the  table,  then  threw  her  arms 
about  her  brother's  neck,  and  without  speaking  a 
word  kissed  him  and  burst  into  tears.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  mother  entered  and  threw  her  arms  about 
both  of  her  children,  thus  making  a  very  compact 
group,  and  putting  her  mouth  close  to  Pippetto's 
ear,  cried  in  a  choking  voice  :  "Ah  !  figlio  mio  !  My 
son,  my  son  I  "  Then  followed  the  men,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  could  detach  the  women  from  poor  Pip- 
petto's neck,  they  put  their  fingers  to  their  lips  and 
said  :  "  If  you  scream,  we  are  all  lost.  Keep  calm. 
Youll  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  fuss  after- 
wards.'* Meanwhile,  Giacinta's  husband  closed  all 
the  window-shutters,  and,  the  hour  for  supper 
having  arrived,  everybody  seated  themselves  at  the 
table. 

Everybody  looked  at  Pippetto,  and  everybody 
asked  him  :     "  But  how  did  you  escape  ?    Where 
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have  you  been  ?  How  have  you  been  living  ?  How 
did  you  get  here  to-night  ?  Bravo  !  good  !  You  are 
a  true  Roman  and  wouldn't  miss  the  cenone.  Your 
brother-in-law  here  has  bought  us  fish  so  fresh  and 
sweet  that  even  Prince  Borghese  himself  has  none 
better.  Eat,  Pippetto,  eat;  for  I  don't  believe 
you've  had  much  in  the  marshes  of  Ostia." 

Pippetto,  tired  and  worn  out  as  he  was,  devoured 
his  macaroni  and  tried  to  reply  to  everybody  be- 
tween his  mouthf uls,  but  often  they  were  so  big  that 
he  could  not  speak  at  all,  and  was  obliged  to  express 
his  answers  with  his  head,  his  eyes,  and  his  hands. 

By  degrees  the  several  courses  of  the  supper  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  and  the  questions  were 
hkewise  gradually  disposed  of,  and  then  Pippetto 
had  his  turn  at  listening.  Giacinta's  husband  re- 
lated how  the  seven  young  men  whom  he  wounded 
were  all  quite  well  again,  excepting  the  youngest, 
the  one  whose  bowels  liad  been  gashed,  and  who 
died  two  days  after  his  wound  began  to  mortify  ; 
he  described  the  fuss  the  relatives  of  the  young 
men  made,  and  told  how  the  police  visited  Pippet- 
to's  mother  day  and  night,  hoping  to  catch  him  in 
her  house,  and  how  his  sister  Cecilia  was  one  night 
so  frightened  that  she  fell  into  a  violent  fever  and 
was  a  month  getting  better.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  at  last  the  officers  of  justice  had  ceased 
their  visits,  because  the  host  of  the  Granchio  and 
the  waiting-boy,  having  been  called  to  testify  seve- 
ral times,  had  always  sworn  that  Pippetto  had 
given  no  provocation,  and  that  what  he  did  was 
purely  in  seK-defence. 
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Pippetto  replied  to  this :  "  Brother-in-law,  I  beg 
you  to  go  to  Monsignor  Fiscale  *  and  obtain  from 
him  a  Siife-conduct  for  me,  so  that  I  may  defend  my- 
self, and  through  the  help  of  Maria  Vergine  of  the 
gate  of  Santa  Cecilia,  and  through  my  own  good 
reasons,  may  be  restored  to  liberty  and  reputa- 
tion." 

**  Do  you  pray  to  the  Madonna  ? "  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Pippetto,  **  T  say  every  day  the 
three  Ave  Marias  which  you  taught  me  when  I  was 
5  baby.  I  have  never  missed  them,  not  even  to- 
day, though  I've  had  my  head  full  of  the  cenone 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  all.  But  so  long  as 
I  haven't  the  safe-conduct  I  am  not  such  a  sheep 
88  to  let  myself  be  caught  by  the  police,  for  the 
proverb  says :  *  iV''^  per  torto  n^  per  ragione  non  ti 
lasciar  mcttere  in  priyione ' ;  f  and  this  very 
night  when  I  leave  here  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
friends  in  the  hut." 

"But  who  need  know  that  you're  here  ?"  said 
Oiacinta.  **  Don't  go  from  us  so  quickly  ;  stay  a 
couple  of  days  at  least,  and  then,  with  my  clothes 
just  as  before,  we'll  go  out  together,  and  the  air  it- 
self won't  notice  you." 

"  Well,  let  us  eat  now,"  replied  Pippetto ; 
"afterwards  we  will  hold  a  consultation.  This  fish 
iB  like  a  piece  of  butter  that  melts  in  one's  mouth 
sweet  and  delicate,  and  seasoned  just  to  the 


♦  The  attornoy-genoral  or  public  prosecutor, 
f  *'  Neither  for  wrong  dot  reasoa  let  thyself  be  cast  into 
prison. " 
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taste.  Bravissima  !  Giacinta.  There's  not  a  cook 
that's  your  equal  in  all  the  kitchens  of  Rome."  As 
he  said  this  Pippetto  raised  his  fork  to  take  a  bite, 
when  .  .  . 

Tic-toe!  "ODio!  who  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  the 
women.  Tic-toe!  Martino  opened  the  window 
and  called  out :  *'  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"The  officers  of  justice,"  replied  a  strong  voice. 
"  Open  immediately  "  ;  and  Martino  saw  that  there 
was  a  large  force  of  police  in  front  of  the  house. 

Pippetto  let  his  morsel  of  fish  fall  upon  his  plate, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  snatched  his  hat  and  pulled  it 
on  his  head,  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  opened  the 
window  which  overlooked  some  gardens,  jumped 
out,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  was  in  the 
Massimi  vineyards  ;  soon  as  he  found  the  wall  he 
went  over  it  like  a  cat,  and  then  ran  along  the  lane 
which  leads  to  Porta  Maggiore. 

By  ill-luck  he  had  been  seen  near  St.  Sebastian's 
by  a  relative  of  one  of  the  young  men  he  had 
wounded.  This  person  was  driving  his  cart  in  that 
direction,  and,  although  it  was  almost  dark,  soon 
as  he  noticed  Pippetto  he  recognized  him ;  he 
waited  for  him  to  get  some  distance  past,  then 
turned  his  horse,  and  followed  him  to  find  out 
where  he  was  going  to  the  supper  of  the  vigil.  He 
saw  him  enter  Porta  San  Giovanni,  then  stopped 
and  looked  after  him  until  he  knocked  at  his 
sister's  door. 

"Ah  I"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "the  rat  is  in 
the  trap  at  last !  " 

The  man  then  called  at  the  fii'st  station  of  cara- 
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bineers,  asked  for  the  commanding  officer,  told  him 
the  adventure,  indicated  the  sister's  residence,  and 
went  oflp.  Word  was  sent  to  Monte  Citorio,  an  order 
of  arrest  was  issued  and  assigned  to  a  full  force, 
and  they  proceeded  to  Giacinta*s  house.  But  as 
the  commander  knew  that  Pippetto  was  both  strong 
and  agile,  and  mijrht  slip  from  their  hands  like  an 
eel,  he  sent  a  number  of  men  to  the  outlets  of  the 
vineyards ;  so  when  the  fugitive  had  jumped  over 
the  wall  and  taken  a  few  steps,  he  found  himself 
interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  quickly  secured 
liim  and  carried  him  off  to  the  carcere  7iove,  the 
ci'y  prison.  He  remained  in  prison  a  certain 
length  of  time,  then  was  brought  to  trial  ;  he  re- 
fused to  have  an  advocate,  and  himself  defended 
his  cause  so  well,  proving  by  such  clear  and  suita- 
ble arguments  that  he  had  only  fought  for  his  life 
when  he  was  assailed  unjustly  and  cruelly,  that  the 
judges  pronounced  him  innocent  and  released  him 
unconditionally.  But  he,  before  returning  to  his 
home,  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  San  Giovanni  e 
Paolo*  to  make  the  spiritual  exercises  of  eight 
days  under  the  direction  of  the  Passionist  Fathers ; 
for  he  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  strange  mishaps,  a 
good  fellow. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Pippetto,  who  in  the 
pizzicheruolo's  shop  of  the  Lungaretta  was  con- 
versing with  Mastro  Egidio  and  the  other  men  of 
t*'e  neighborhood  who  had  assembled  there  after 
thj  frog-merchant's  flight. 

♦  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  ganl^^n  of  this  convent  that  the  author 
met  liim  and  heard  his  story  from  bis  own  lips. 
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"  Elihene,  Pippetto,"  said  one  of  them,  '*  what 
have  you  had  to  do  with  those  rascally  Mazzin- 
ians?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  On  account  of  that  feat  I  per- 
formed at  the  Granchio  with  those  seven  .  .  .  you 
know  tlie  story,  .  .  .  and  for  which  I  am  called 
Pippetto  Squarcia,*  the  Mazzinians  thought  they 
would  like  to  get  possession  of  my  hands.  It  was 
one  Saturday  evening  when  it  was  raining  very 
hard  and  there  were  few  people  in  the  streets  ; 
during  the  whole  week  I  had  not  drunk  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  as  I  had  got  a  little  money  that  night,  I 
thought  I  would  refresh  myself  with  half  a  flask, 
so  I  went  into  the  tavern  under  the  Arch  of  Ptole- 
my. There  I  found  two  men  in  leather  aprons 
like  those  of  the  farriers  back  of  the  Farnese  palace  ; 
but  they  did  not  belong  in  that  region  at  all,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out.  I  had  hardly  entered  when 
they  said  :  ^  0  Squarcia  !  good-evening  to  you. 
May  God  reward  you  !    Boy,  another  flask.' 

*^I  thanked  them,  and  they  pulled  me  and  made 
me  sit  down  at  their  table.  Then  they  asked  : 
*  How  are  you  getting  along  V 

**  *  Badly  as  to  quattrini,'  \  I  replied. 

"'Who  gets  along  any  better,  Squarcia?  The 
priests,  the  princes,  the  gentlemen,  the  great  mer- 
chants, they  roll  in  gold,  and  raise  the  price  of 
bread  for  us  every  day.  And  we — we  have  to 
work  and  fight  all  day  long  to  gain  a  few  rusty 
paoli.     The  baker  won't  give  us  any  more  bread 

*  Squarcia  means  the  t^arer,  the  render,  the  cleaver, 
+  Money. 
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because  we  haven't  paid  him  for  a  month ;  the 
shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  the  grocery-man  have 
accounts  against  us  ;  the  rent  of  the  house  is  due, 
and  the  collector  threatens  to  turn  us  and  our  poor 
rags  into  the  street,  and  we  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
Montc'  and  pawn  even  the  mattresses  and  sheets  from 
our  beds.  Is  such  a  life  the  kind  of  a  one  Chris- 
tians ought  to  lead  ?  But  the  signori — they  have 
nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night  but  amuse 
themselves.  It  is  time  for  such  a  state  of  things 
to  finish.' 

"  *  Oh  !   as  to  that,'  I  said,  *  the  poor  wiU  never 
take  off  their  rags.' 

"  *  Ox  !  but  things  are  going  to  be  changed — the 
hour  has  sounded  -,  we  are  to  have  the  palaces  and 
the  sif/uori  the  cabins  ;  wo  are  to  ride  in  carriages 
and  they  are  to  go  on  foot ;  we  are  to  live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  and  they  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  dry  crusts.      It  is  enough   that  we 
have  strong  Hrms  and  courageous  hearts.     Do  you 
hear,  friend  ?    You   know    how   to   manage   your 
knife,  and  your  soul  is  not  that  of  a  rabbit.     You 
are  a  Roman — that  is  sufficient.' 
**  *  I  don't  understand  you.' 
*'*Squarcia,   evcr\ thing   is   arranged.      On  the 
morning  of  the  15tii  of  August  the  first  blow  will 
be   struck.     Eight    brave    men   are   coming   from 
Genoa  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bands  ;  the  captain 
who  will  command  is  already  in  U  me.       They  will 
sutldenly  make   an   attack   on   the   Poi>c   in   Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  ;    when  tl  at  first  blood  has  been 
■pilled,  they  will  turn  to  the  palaces  and  the  mon- 
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asterics.  Squarcia,  you  shall  no  longer  see  misery 
staring  you  in  the  face.  Here  are  twenty  joaoZi  to 
begin  with.  You  must  go  every  night  to  the  steps 
of  the  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  you  will 
find  somebody  there  to  teach  you  all  that  you  have 
to  do.  Until  the  day  of  the  massacre  you  will  re- 
ceive two  pauls  a  day.' 

"Before  going  to  the  tavern  for  mj  foglietta  of 
wine  that  evening,  I  had  been  to  say  a  prayer  to 
the  Madonna  of  St.  Cecilia's  gafe,  where,  God 
be  thanked,  I  go  every  night  after  my  work, 
and  have  gone  ever  since  T  was  an  apprentice 
with  Mastro  Settimio.  Nevertheless,  when  I  heard 
the  infernal  proposal  of  those  men  I  was  horror- 
struck  ;  but,  like  a  prudent  person,  I  replied 
in  a  steady  voice  and  without  changing  color : 
*  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  strong  arm  and  a  Roman 
heart  against  him  who  attempts  my  life  ;  but  pre- 
cisely because  I  am  a  Eo man  I  abhor  the  assassin's 
deeds.  To  gather  a  band  of  scoundrels  and 
cowards,  and  make  an  attack  in  church  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  holy  altars,  is  not  only  a  crime  of  as- 
sassination and  murder,  but  of  sacrilege.  Take 
your  money.  I  don't  sell  my  conscience  to  any- 
body, and  whoever  expects  to  make  such  a  bargain 
with  Pippetto  Squarcia  will  have  to  look  further.' 
When  I  had  said  this  I  took  my  hat  and  went  home. 

"  Will  you  hear  the  rest  ?  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  August,  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  Mary,  I  had  been  to  the  first  Mass  at  San 
Crisogono's,  and  about  five  o'clock  I  was  going 
along  past  the  bridge,  when  I  saw  two  carabineers 
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standing  near  a  close  carriage  that  was  drawn  up 
before  the  door  of  a  house.  I  said  to  myself :  *  It's 
early  for  carabineers,  and  carriages  too  !  Humph  I 
this  must  be  a  capture.'  Pretending  to  be  sleepy, 
I  withdrew  into  the  doorway  of  a  palace.  It  wasn't 
ten  minutes  before  an  officer  came  out  with  two 
young  men  dressed  like  sigvoriy  and  pale,  silent, 
and  with  their  heads  cast  down  ;  he  made  them 
get  into  the  carriage,  and  followed  them  himself, 
and  the  carabineers  followed  the  carriage  as  far  as 
San  Michele.  Would  you  believe  it,  they  were  the 
two  of  the  leather  aprons  who  had  been  playing 
their  tricks  through  the  taverns  of  Trastevere, 
trying  to  corrupt  our  people  and  entice  them  into 
conspiracy.  But  the  Madonna  had  been  watching, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  14th  and  15th  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  about  thirty  were  arrested. 
What  a  handful  to  propose  to  massacre  the  whole 
of  Rome  ! " 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  poor  frog-mer- 
chant. Edmondo,  fleeing  from  the  women  and 
boys  of  the  Lungaretta,  found  himself  in  Campo 
Vaccino.  Soon  as  he  had  time  to  recover  his 
breath  and  think  a  moment,  he  realized  that  it 
would  not  do  for  liim  to  return  to  his  lodging 
while  he  still  had  on  his  strange  garments,  espe- 
cially since,  in  order  to  reach  it,  he  would  have  to 
pass  through  the  more  frequented  streets  of  Rome, 
wliere  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  many  of  his 
friends.  So  he  decided  to  repair  to  the  house  of 
one  of  his  countrymen  who  lived  behind  tboTemplo 
of  Peace,  and  kept  horses  and  carriages  which  he 
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let  to  foreigners.  This  person  had  once  been 
the  coachman  of  Edmondo's  father  ;  afterwards  he 
acted  as  courier  for  a  wealthy  family  who  travelled 
all  over  Europe.  He  accumulated  a  little  money, 
and  finally  settled  in  Rome.  When  he  saw  the  son 
of  his  old  master  coming  to  him  in  such  an  unusual 
attire,  he  exclaimed  :  *'  Your  Excellency,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  Have  you  wounded  some  one  in 
a  duel,  and  been  obliged  to  fly  thus  disguised? 
Can  I  help  you  to  escape  ?  " 

"  No,  Alfred ;  I  have  neither  killed  nor  wounded 
anybody,  but  I  have  become  crazy  to  know  a  young 
Trastevere  girl  who  has  wounded  my  farcy." 

Alfred  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  to  him- 
self :  "Yes;  that's  the  way  with  the  gentlemen — 
they  have  so  much  money,  and  so  little  to  do,  that 
they  either  get  crazy  themselves  or  make  other 
people  crazy.  His  father  was  just  the  same,  and 
many  a  time  I've  come  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
breaking  my  neck  on  his  account."  Then,  look- 
ing at  Edmondo  with  an  expression  of  compassion, 
he  said  to  him  :  "  Why  do  you  go  searching  in  Tras- 
tevere for  what  you  can  find  just  as  well  elsewhere  ? 
It's  only  common  people  that  live  over  there,  and 
you'll  only  find  some  woollen-worker  from  San 
Michele,  fat  and  greasy,  and  smelling  of  oil  and 
tallow,  or  some  weaver  just  as  disagreeable.  And 
then,  honored  sir,  you  must  not  at  all  expect  to 
catch  partridges  in  Trastevere  ;  you  will  either  be 
entangled  in  your  own  nets,  or  they  will  scratch 
you  with  their  claws,  and  it  will  be  lucky  if  you  get 
out  with  only  a  few  scars." 
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"  Yon  mistake,  Alfred,  if  you  suppose  I  enter- 
tain any  wrong  intentions.  I  have  reference  only 
to  a  most  Tirtuous  young  girl  whom  I  am  dying  to 
know  and  to  honor.  I  desire  only  to  see  her,  to 
learn  where  she  lives,  and,  as  she  is  about  being 
married,  to  offer  her  a  little  dowry  as  a  reward  of 
her  virtue." 

'*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Edmund,  if  I  say  that  1  think 
your  idea  a  foolish  one,  and  the  means  you  have  taken 
to  accomplish  it  not  much  wiser.  The  Romans 
are  haughty  and  proud,  even  the  poorest  of  them, 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  any  one  who  seeks  their 
friendship  in  atiy  disguise,  least  of  all  disguised  as 
one  of  themselves.  Indeed,  I  would  not  like  to  b« 
in  your  place." 

**  Do  I  understand  you  ?  You  refuse  to  help 
me  ?    Thank  you." 

"  Do  not  say  that ;  you  wrong  me.  You  mis' 
understand  me.  Tell  me  the  name  of  your  youn^ 
maid,  and  something  about  her." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  I  don't  know  anything.  I 
only  know  that  she  belongs  to  the  parish  of  the 
Luce  ;  I  heard  her  name  called  quickly,  but  I  did 
not  catch  it,  and  I  did  not  ask  to  have  it  repeated 
for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion.  She  has  a  brother 
and  a  lover  who  had  a  fight  over  a  game  of  quoits, 
and  one  wounded  the  other  ;  but  they  made  it  up, 
and  the  affair  did  not  go  to  the  courts." 

"  In  that  case,  we  have  nothing  to  begin  with. 
If  the  quarrel  had  gone  into  court,  we  might  know 
all  about  it  to-night,  or  to-morrow  at  furthest.  But 
these  Romans  are  so  queer*    II  ^bw  wonads  are 
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not  serious,  they  hush  the  matter  up,  get  cured  in 
their  own  houses,  and  when  they  are  all  right 
again  drown  their  resentments  in  a  couple  of  flasks 
of  wine,  and  bury  them  beneath  a  dish  of  maca- 
roni and  a  roasted  kid.  Then  they  become  better 
friends  than  ever,  and  very  often  when  they  are 
talking  together  they  even  rejoice  over  the  fracas 
that  resulted  so  fortunately,  saying  :  *  Yes,  compar 
miOy  1  drew  my  knife,  but  I  only  cut  you  on  the 
shoulder  ;  the  blade  went  in  two  fingers  and  a  half, 
but  it  was  all  flesh.  I  didn't  touch  the  bone  of 
the  spine  ;  if  I  had,  we  would  not  to-day  be  drink- 
ing this  good  wine  together.'  *  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  was,'  the  other  will  reply.  ^  You  struck  me  in  the 
stomach,  but  my  good  patron  saint  interfered  so 
that  the  point  of  your  knife  should  not  touch  the 
spleen  ;  otherwise  I  would  be  in  the  tombs  of  San 
Lorenzo  this  fine  morning.'  Yes,  the  Romans  are 
just  such  queer  people  ;  they  are  hasty,  but  as  soon 
as  their  anger  is  over  they  are  generous  and  ready 
to  forgive." 

**  Well,"  said  Edmondo,  "how  shall  we  find  out 
my  puzzle  ?  " 

"  I  am  acquainted,"  replied  Alfred,  "  with  two  or 
three  cart-drivers.  I  will  hunt  them  up  and  make 
some  enquiries  of  them,  and  I  guess  that  among  us 
all  we  will  succeed  in  finding  the  bird's  nest.  Mean- 
while, honored  sir,  I  beg  you  to  consider  yourself 
master  of  my  house  ;  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  that  I  can.  But,  I 
pray,  do  not  go  about  the  streets  in  this  costume. 
Oh  I  yfhsit  have  yon  been  doing  ?  Now  I  perceive  that 
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there  is  a  pancake  of  pomegranate  on  your  shoul- 
ders. I  fear  you  have  already  had  some  trouble  in 
the  Trastevere." 

"  On  my  way  here  1  passed  through  a  very  nar- 
row street,  and  perhaps  some  one  just  at  the  mo- 
ment threw  it  out  of  the  window  and  by  chance  it 
fell  on  my  coat.  Have  the  kindness  to  clean  it  off 
for  me.  Here  are  five  scudi  to  moisten  the  throats 
of  your  carmen  with." 

Edmondo,  to  while  away  the  time  of  his  stay  in. 
the  rather  humble  abode  of  his  father's  coachman, 
sent  to  the  library  in  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  for  a 
quantity  of  newspapers  and  three  or  four  romances 
reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  he  read, 
and  awaited  as  patiently  as  he  could  the  result  of 
the  new  efforts  to  discover  his  heroine.  After  three 
days  the  carmen  came  to  report  to  Alfred,  who  ad- 
mitted them  into  a  room  adjoining  Edmondo's,  thus 
enabling  him  to  hear  all  without  being  seen. 

"  And  so,  my  friends,"  said  Alfred,  "  you  have 
succeeded  finely  in  catching  nothing.  I  gave  you, 
nevertheless,  a  very  good  description  of  the  girl— of 
her  features,  her  black  hair,  and  her  bodice  with 
blue  flowers  on  a  saffron  ground  ;  told  you  that  she 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
the  Luce.  What  more  could  you  want  ?  Certain- 
ly you  might  have  found  her." 

**  Excuse  us,  8or  Alfredo,"  replied  one  of  the 
men  ;  "  all  Christians  have  names  and  surnames, 
and  that's  the  way  we  know  them  apart.  Even 
cor  horses  have  names ;  mine  is  called  Morello, 
compar  Nicola's  is  Stellate,  and  padron  Biagio's  is 
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Solimano  ,  ana  yet  you  expect  us  to  fiud  a  girl  only 
because  she  has  a  nose  and  black  hair.  Every  wo- 
man's face  has  a  nose,  and  two  eyes,  and  a  mouth, 
and  every  woman's  head  has  braids  tied  up  or  hang- 
ing down,  and  in  the  Trastevere  there  are  very  few 
light-colored  heads,  or  brown  or  chestnut  heads  ; 
they  are  mostly  all  as  black  as  ink.  You  say  she 
lives  in  the  Luce.  Very  good  ;  but  that  parish  has 
so  many  streets  and  lanes  that  it  is  a  labyrinth.  We 
have  done  our  best,  and  have  even  had  our  wives 
and  daughters  helping  us.  Padron  Biagio  has 
three  girls  with  black  heads  and  straight  noses ;  I 
have  one  twenty  years  old  who  could  get  a  secret 
out  of  the  devil  himself  ;  compar  Nicola  has  all 
boys,  but  he  has  a  wife  able  to  beat  a  flock  of  spar- 
rows at  chattering.  Now,  none  of  our  women  know 
where  to  find  the  tracks  of  your  hare.  I  made  the 
excuse  that  I  wanted  my  Ca^erina  and  went  to  the 
cigar-factory  ;  there  I  saw  six  hundred  girls  rolling 
cigars — enough  to  choose  from,  eh  ?  But  I  couldn't 
choose  a  single  one  of  them.  Then  we  went  together 
to  the  places  where  they  weave  and  wind  bobbins  ; 
it  was  all  in  vain — we  didn't  find  your  treasure.  So, 
sor  Alfredo,  unless  you  can  baptize  her  it  will  take 
somebody  with  more  wits  than  we've  got  to  spy  her 
out." 

Alfred  gave  the  carters  a  good  drink  and  they 
went  off,  promising  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  if 
they  should  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  beautiful 
Trasteverina,  to  let  him  know. 

Edmondo  stormed  and  scolded  terribly  about  the 
ill-success  of  his  chivalrous  enterprise,  and  called 
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himself  again  and  again  a  good-for-notbing  fool,  a 
silly  ninny,  etc.,  for  having  forgotten  the  girl's  name, 
and  then  being  too  much  of  a  coward  to  ask  Carlo 
to  repeat  it.  Alfred,  seeing  him  in  such  an  unhap- 
py state  of  mind,  and  every  now  and  then  uttering 
expressions  of  desperation  and  despair,  said  to  him  : 
"  Mr.  Edmund,  what  is  the  use  of  our  drowning 
ourselves  in  a  spoonful  of  water  ?  A  resolute  man 
conquers  the  impossible.  I\e  just  thought  of  a 
plan  that  may  do  very  well,  if  you  will  carry  it  out 
discreetly. 

"  In  Rome,  you  know,  they  have  a  custom  (and 
it  used  to  be  more  the  fashion  than  it  is  now) 
of  going  at  night  under  the  windows  of  the 
ladies  they  are  in  lore  with  and  serenading  them. 
Over  in  Borgo  San  Pietro  we  have  Cecco  di  Nonna, 
a  brickmaker,  who  works  outside  Porta  Cavalleggi- 
eri  ;  he  is  the  best  mandolin-player  you  ever  heard, 
and  he  always  plays  at  the  merry-makings  in  the 
villas,  and  in  the  gardens  where  the  people  go  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  dance.  He  will  engage  for  you  two 
good  voices,  and  will  go  with  them  playing  and 
singing  through  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Luce.  This  week 
the  moon  is  full,  and  the  nights  are  bright  and 
clear,  and  you  can  see  splendidly ;  when  the  mando- 
lin and  the  songs  are  heard,  there's  not  a  girl  but 
what  will  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  listen, 
and  then  .  .  .  well,  I'm  pretty  sure  you'll  know  the 
face  you  are  in  search  of  the  moment  you  see  it." 

Cecco  di  Nonna's  services  were  secured  ;  he  found 
the  singers,  and  the  very  next  night  they  went  the 
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rounds  of  the  parish  of  the  Luce,  but  there  was  no 
discovering  Nunziatina  ;  instead  there  was  the  ad- 
venture in  the  tavern  of  the  Arco  de'  Tolomei,  and 
the  thumping  of  Mastro  Menico  by  Edmondo  in 
Piazza  Anicia,  as  related  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
They  might  have  kept  on  serenading  till  now,  and 
still  they  would  not  have  found  the  maiden  ;  for, 
poor  thing,  she  was  in  a  place  where  she  could 
neither  look  out  of  the  door  nor  the  window,  and 
she  came  very  near  never  being  seen  again  by  any- 
body, either  on  foot  or  dressed  in  holiday  attire  and 
gaily  riding  to  the/e5^e. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NUNZIATINA. 

The  Koman  people  preserve  to  this  day  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  ancieat  Quirites,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  modern  civilization  has  done  to  alter 
or  suppress  certain  customs  and  fashions  that  have 
come  down  to  them  from  the  primitive  Latins, 
their  character  and  dispositions  incline  them  to 
those  very  customs  and  fashions  more  than  to  such 
as  are  their  inheritance  from  later  ages  and  genera- 
tions. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  their  favorite 
diversion  was  to  go  with  their  wives  and  children 
to  the  bull-fights  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  ; 
the  more  the  bull  became  enraged  and  infuriated, 
the  greater  was  their  enjoyment  and  the  louder 
their  applause. 

Leo  XII.  abolished  bull-fighting  as  being  a  relic 
of  ancient  barbarism,  and  now  the  people  go  on 
festival  days  to  the  same  Mausoleum,  fitted  up  as 
an  amphitheatre,  to  witness  gymnastic  feats  and 
games  performed  by  a  company  of  young  men. 
To  see  a  gymnast  grasp  a  pole,  and,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  bis  muscles,  raise  himself  to  the  top  of 
lis 
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it,  and  then,  holding  on  to  it  with  only  one  hand, 
as  it  were  suspend  himself  in  the  air,  while  with 
the  other  hand  and  arm  he  makes  all  sorts  of  mo- 
tions and  movements,  until  his  face  grows  red  and 
the  veins  of  his  throat  and  neck  swell  almost  to 
bursting,  is  enough  to  throw  an  assemblage  of  the 
Roman  populace  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight. 

A  Roman  also  loves  above  everything  to  be 
present  at  equestrian  exhibitions,  and  to  witness 
daring  feats  of  horsemanship,  because  there  is 
always  in  such  feats  and  exercises  something  of  the 
grand  and  audacious ;  and  to  the  children  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  whatever  is  bold,  difficult, 
dangerous,  and  even  rasb,  is  peculiarly  attractive. 
Therefore  they  crowd  the  Corea,  as  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus  is  now  called,  to  see  a  man  ride  two 
horses  at  once,  and,  while  the  animals  are  galloping 
at  the  top  of  their  speed,  wave  a  flag  and  jump 
through  a  hoop,  or  spring  over  a  rope,  or  execute 
various  other  equally  venturesome  antics. 

But  when  afterwards  he  obliges  his  horses  to  gal- 
lop over  a  barrier  formed  of  the  sharp  points  of 
lances  or  spears,  and,  while  they  are  in  the  act, 
turns  a  somersault  from  one  to  the  other,  the  ap- 
plause, the  cheers,  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
stamping  of  feet,  are  enough  to  shake  down  the 
stars.  And  then,  when  the  performance  is  over, 
and  everybody  is  seated  on  the  benches  of  the 
neighboring  tavern,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing, and  contradicting,  and  arguing  about  it  all. 
"There  were  sixty  lances,"  says  one  j  "I  counted 
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them  myself."  "  No,"  says  another,  "  there  were 
not  as  many  as  thirty."  "  What  !  were  you 
blind  ?"  "And  you,  were  you  drunk,  that  your 
eyes  had  to  see  double  ?"  "Do  you  mean  to  ask 
me  if  I  were  drunk  ?  I  think  you  had  better  .  .  ." 
"  Friends,"  cries  a  peacemaker,  "  let  us  leave  the 
points  ;  but  the  leap  was  fearful.  Ah  I  what  a 
dash  through  the  air  it  was."  "  0  Madonna  miu! 
I  was  so  afraid,"  exclaims  a  woman,  "  I  shut  my 
eyes  for  fear  he  would  be  run  through."  "  And  I, 
mamma,"  adds  a  little  girl — "  I  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands  and  trembled  all  over.  Oh  !  I  don't  want 
to  come  ever  again." 

Neither  do  the  Roman  people  forget  their  in- 
herited taste  for  tlie  theatre,  and  they  throng 
thither  not  only  on  holidays,  but  at  other  times, 
especially  those  who  are  unoccupied  in  the  evening 
— the  carters,  the  masons,  the  whitewashers,  and 
all  whose  labors  are  confined  to  the  daylight  hours. 
Tliey  never  go  to  the  theatres  frequented  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,*  but  to  the  Muses,  in 
the  Via  del  Fico,  and  to  the  Emiliani,  in  Piazza 
Navona.  They  pay  their  two  baiocchi,  take  their 
seats  in  ihe  pit,  and  employ  themselves  until  the 
curtain  rises  in  cracking  nuts,  pealing  chestnuts, 
crushing  filberts  and  fruit  stones,  and  munching 
beans  and  pumpkin-seeds. 

Tliey  have  already  seen  on  the  corners  of  the 
streets  the  painted  advertisements  or  programmes 

*The  reader,  of  coarse,  understands  that  the  author,  all 
through  "  Edmondo,"  is  describing  principally  the  manners 
(uid  customs  of  the  lower  dsases  of  tbo  lioman  peopl^. 
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of  the  performances.  These  programmes  are  of 
immense  size,  and  coarse  and  rough  enough  to 
have  been  painted  with  a  broom,  and  usually  depict 
the  royal  personages  of  France  combating  giants 
and  winged  dragons,  or  Astolpho  on  the  winged 
horse,  or  Rodomonte  fighting  a  duel  with  Rinaldo, 
or  Marfisa  struggling  with  Bradamante,  or  Orlan- 
do, who,  against  a  multitude  of  assassins,  arms 
himself  with  a  slab  of  rock,  and 

"  n  grave  desco  da  s6  scaglia 
Dove  piCi  folta  vede  la  canaglia."  * 

The  dramas  are  all  recited  in  vulgar  Roman,  and 
the  audience  always  take  sides  with  one  knight  or 
another,  and  make  bets  of  difoglietta  or  a  flask  of 
wine  as  to  how  Orlando  will  overthrow  Ferautte, 
or  Rinaldo  da  Montalbano  will  mortally  offend  Ro- 
domonte. They  care  very  little  for  comedies  of 
love  and  matrimony  ;  tliey  want  duels,  encounters 
of  soldiers  and  brigands,  the  crossing  of  swords  and 
hurling  of  darts,  stabs  and  wounds  and  deaths ; 
the  more  people  are  killed,  the  better  they  are 
pleased.  To  meet  their  tastes,  Pippo  the  Hunch- 
back has  translated  into  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
Trastevere  several  tragedies,  among  them  "  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,"  "  Medea,"  and  "  Dido."  When- 
ever they  are  performed  the  theatres  are  crowded, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  shops  and  places  where  the 
men  meet  to  smoke  and  talk,  you  may  frequently 
hear  entire  scenes,  especially  the  more  bloody  and 

♦  "  Of  himself  the  heavy  mass  he  flings 
Where  most  thickly  crowd  his  foes." 
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exciting,  recited  or  sung  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner. Those  who  have  a  little  artistic  skill  often 
sketch  with  charcoal  the  characters  and  scenes  that 
have  impressed  them  most  on  the  walls  of  the  Su- 
burra,  and  of  the  villas  near  the  Santi  Quattro,  the 
Navicella,  and  San  Stefano  Rotondo.* 

These  remarks  made,  it  is  time  to  return  to  Ed- 
mondo. The  poor  fellow,  very  angry  and  excited 
on  account  of  the  bad  success  of  his  serenade  and 
his  row  with  Mastro  Menico  in  Piazza  Anicia,  made 
all  haste  to  Alfred's  house,  and  reached  there 
heated  and  breathless,  and  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  perhaps  the  police  were  after  him. 
Alfred  was  waiting  for  him,  stretched  on  a  sofa, 
and  trying  very  hard  to  keep  awake.  The  moment 
he  saw  him  enter  in  such  a  state  he  started  up,  ex- 
claiming :  **  What  has  happened  now,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund ?  Have  you  had  a  disagreeable  time  with 
the  Trasteverini  ?  Did  you  run  against  the  lover 
of  your  unknown  ?  " 

"  "What  lover  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Alfred  ? 
The  sound  of  the  jew's-harp  brought  thirty  heads, 
more  or  less,  to  the  windows.  I  saw  them  plainly 
enough  ;  but  mine  must  have  been  in  her  first  sleep, 
for  she  didn't  show  herself.  Then  I  got  tired,  and, 
to  rest  myself,  went  to  eat  some  supper,  and  took 
with  me  your  brickmaker  and  his  two  singers.  .  .  ." 
Here  Edmondo  paused.  He  thought  he  had  better 
not  tell  the  tale  of  how  he  had  incurred  the  wrath 


*  The  Santi  Quattro,  the  Navicella,  and  San  Stefano  Rotondo 
are  ancient  churches  situated  in  rather  thinly-populated  lo- 
oaliUes  of  the  Cslian  HiU. 
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of  one  of  the  singers,  and  of  his  subsequent  flight  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  policemen.  He  took  a 
candle  and  hurried  away  to  smother  his  own  wrath 
in  the  down  of  his  pillows. 

The  next  day  he  held  a  long  consultation  with 
Alfred  as  to  what  further  means  he  could  take  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  of  seeing  the  young  girl  of  the 
portrait,  assuring  the  old  servant  that  he  had  that 
portrait  so  clearly  retraced  in  his  mind  and  heart 
that,  if  he  should  see  its  original  in  the  dark,  he 
would  know  her  among  a  thousand.  Alfred  tried 
very  hard  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  strange 
and  dangerous  fancy,  which  had  already  been  the 
occasion  to  him  of  so  many  unpleasant  adventures  ; 
but  it  was  like  talking  to  a  deaf  man.  He  was  so 
fixed  in  his  absurd  desire  that  to  give  it  up  before 
he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  attaining  it  seem- 
ed to  him  to  argue  helplessness,  if  not  contemptible 
cowardice. 

Therefore,  finding  him  so  headstrong  and  obsti- 
nate, Alfred  said  :  *'  There  is  but  one  more  way  ; 
if  that  fails,  you  will  be  obliged  to  consider  the  case 
hopeless." 

"  If  it's  money  that  is  needed,  don't  be  afraid  to 
tell  me.  I  am  ready  to  spend  as  much  as  you  want, 
if  only  I  can  see  her." 

"  He  is  certainly  out  of  his  mind,"  said  Alfred  to 
himself.  '*  He  seems  to  think  he  has  to  do  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Fll  try  to  content  him, 
and  then  see  what  will  come  to  pass."  Turning 
to  Edmondo,  the  unromantic  coachman  continued  : 
"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Edmund,  this  is  what  has  come 
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into  my  head.  The  Romans  are  crazy  over  the 
theatre,  and  there  is  not  a  family  among  the  com- 
mon people  that,  the  moment  they  are  a  little  ahead 
of  their  expenses  and  have  saved  a  little  money, 
don't  go  and  spend  it  at  the  Theatre  Corea  in  the 
daytime,  and  at  the  Muses  and  the  Emiliani  in  the 
night.  Consequently  you  must  go  to  those  places, 
and  if  your  lassie  isn't  something  imaginary,  but 
is  a  real  .  .  ." 

"She  is  most  intensely  real,"  interrupted  Ed- 
mondo. 

"  Excuse  me,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  if  she  is 
made  of  flesh  and  bones  like  other  people,  there 
isn't  much  danger  but  what  you  will  see  her  in  one 
of  them.  I  don't  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Theatre 
Corea,  because,  the  performances  there  being  in  the 
daytime,  you'll  be  more  easily  noticed  ;  and  no  mat- 
ter how  rough  and  coarse  you  may  dress  yourself, 
there's  something  about  you  that  shows  you  are 
a  gentleman  all  the  time.  If  the  people  should 
Buspectthat  you  were  masquerading,  you  might  have 
some  trouble,  and  then  the  spies  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  hold  of  you,  and,  suspecting  some 
mystery  and  plot,  might  put  you  through  a  very  in- 
convenient cross-examination.  So  take  my  advice 
and  go  at  night ;  then  you  can  use  your  eyes  as 
much  as  you  please,  and  nobody  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  you." 

**  That  suits  me  exactly,"  replied  Edmondo.  "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I'll  act  on  your  ad- 
vice this  very  night.  Ah  !  .  .  .  I've  just  had  an- 
other idea." 
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"  Humph  ! "  said  Alfred  to  himself,  "  as  though 
he  hadn't  already  had  ideas  enough,  and  too  many. 
Yes,  Mr.  Edmund?  What  do  you  think  of 
now?" 

"Have  me  a  peck  of  chestnuts  roasted  right 
away — large,  fine  ones,  first-class  ones.  Put  them 
in  a  nice  basket,  and  cover  them  over  with  a  clean 
towel,  so  that  they  may  keep  hot.  I'll  take  them 
to-night  to  the  Muses,  and  to-morrow  night  to  the 
Emiliani,  and  in  that  way  I'll  have  the  best  excuse 
in  the  world  for  going  into  the  pit,  the  galleries, 
and  the  boxes,  offering  my  chestnuts  cheap.  It 
will  be  a  wonder  if  I  don't  come  right  upon  the 
Trasteverina  I  am  seeking." 

*'  Another  wild-goose  scrape  ! "  exclaimed  Alfred. 
*' Why,  Mr.  Edmund  !  do  you  think  you  look  like 
a  caldarrostai o?"  * 

While  Edmondo  was  thus  playing  the  fool,  Don 
Alessandro  had,  through  reflecting  on  the  relations 
of  Carlo  and  Giovanni,  the  painters,  come  to  feel 
80  uneasy  about  him  that  he  resolved  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  thread  of  the  unravelled  skein  of  his 
doings.  So  one  morning  in  St.  Peter's,  after  leav- 
ing choir,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  start  directly  for 
a  visit  to  the  curato  of  Santa  Maria  del  la  Luce,  to 
enquire  of  him  about  Nunziatina.  He  folded  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  took  the  way  to  the 
Lungaretta.  A  not  very  long  walk  brought  him  to 
the  sacristy  of  the  Luce  ;  he  asked  for  the  padre 
curato,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  in  the 

♦  A  chestnut-seller. 
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purrocchieMa,*  quickly  announced  himself  there. 
The  curato  requested  him  to  be  seated,  and  po- 
litely enquired  to  what  he  owed  the  honor  of  his 
yisit. 

"  ^co padre  curato  mio,  it  is  this,"  said  Don 
Alessandro  :  "  I  come  to  ask  you  if  you  have  in 
your  parish  a  young  girl  named  Nunziatina,  whom 
you  found  one  day  last  October  in  a  garden  in  the 
Via  Piscinola  sitting  alone  and  in  great  distress 
because,  on  account  of  some  caper  of  her  betrothed, 
she  had  been  unable  to  go  as  usual  into  the  country 
with  her  friends  to  enjoy  the  ottobrata." 

"Yes,  certainly  I  have,"  replied  the  curato; 
"she  is  a  silk-weaver,  and  lives  only  a  little  ways 
from  here.  Her  betrothed  got  well  very  soon  ;  it 
was  merely  a  little  scratch  he  received,  and  there 
was  no  f  ass  made  about  it.  It  was  not  known  about 
in  the  parish,  excepting  by  the  relatives,  and  they 
never  spoke  of  itior  fear  of  the  police.  The  quar- 
rel was  made  up ;  I  have  them  both  here  in  the 
parish,  and  I  made  peace  between  them.  Just 
think  of  it ! — the  one  that  gave  the  blow  was  Nun- 
ziatina's  brother,  and  it  all  came  from  a  mistake  in 
a  game  they  were  playing;  for  they  had  always  been 
good  friends  before.  But  it  wasn^t  surprising  ; 
they  are  both  quick-tempered  young  men,  and  that 
afternoon  they  had  been  drinking  a  few  drops  too 
much  wine — in  short,  they  were  childish  ;  it  was 
mere  childishness,  mere  childishness,  nothing  more. 

*  The  parrocehietta  is  the  room  where  the  parish  priest  re- 
oeivcB  the  visits  of  his  parishioners,  and  attenos  to  all  the  tem- 
poral atUin  of  his  pariBh. 
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Perhaps  the  police  have  received  some  intelli* 
gence  or  suspicion  of  the  little  affair  ?  I  shall  be 
very  sorry,  for  (I  don't  say  it  merely  because  they  are 
my  parishioners),  believe  me,  Don  Alessandro,  they 
are  two  good  lads.  Toto,  Nunziatina's  brother, 
who  is  employed  in  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  Via  del 
Moro,  is  the  cross-bearer  in  the  processions  of  the 
confraternity;  he  is  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  but 
as  strong  as  an  ox  ;  he  puts  the  pole  of  the  cross, 
which  is  no  feather,  in  the  leather  bag  suspended 
from  his  belt,  and  carries  it  through  the  Lunga- 
retta  as  though  it  were  a  straw,  never  letting  it 
shake  or  tremble  the  least  bit.  The  other  one,Cen- 
cio,  Nunziatina's  betrothed,  is  a  carpenter,  and  is 
the  sacristan  for  the  confraternity  ;  in  the  proces- 
sions he  holds  one  of  the  cords  of  the  banner,  and 
when  the  most  holy  Viaticum  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  sick  of  the  parish  he  never  fails  to  come  to 
hold  the  canopy." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  feel  the  least 
uneasy,  'padre  curato.  I  referred  to  the  quarrel  only 
as  a  way  of  identifying  Nunziatina  ;  it  was  the  only 
way  I  knew  of,  and  1  see  that  you  have  already  un- 
derstood whom  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  you  must  have  reference  to  Nunziatina 
Celli,  the  daughter  of  Mastro  Simone  the  carpen- 
ter, who  has  Cencio  for  his  first  apprentice.  He  is 
a  worthy  man,  and  a  true  t)pe  of  the  Trasteveiiuo 
of  days  gone  by  ;  he  always  wears  his  short  velve- 
teen breeches  with  buckles  at  the  knees,  his  long 
blue  stockings,  and  his  bright-colored  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  waist.    He  is  the  master  of  poviQ^s 
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of  the  confraternity,  and  for  thirty  years  he  has 
neyer  had  a  bad  mark  in  the  congregation." 

"  And  Nunziatina,"  asked  the  chaplain — "  is  she 
an  estimable  young  girl  ?" 

**  She  is,  I  assure  you,  *  a  cake  with  butter,'  as 
beautiful  and  good  as  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you. 
I  don't  mean  that  she  is  a  canting  liitle  make-be- 
lieve saint,  of  the  kind  I  pray  to  be  always  delivered 
from — the  kind  that  turn  into  snakes  and  vipers  the 
minute  they  can't  have  their  own  way  about  every- 
thing, and  gossip  all  day  at  the  street-doors,  pull- 
ing tlieir  skirts  aside  in  the  most  holier-than-thou 
manner  when  the  people  who  live  in  the  same  house 
and  the  neighbors  pass  by.  Oh  !  no  ;  Nunziatina 
is  none  of  those.  She  is  rather  quick-tempered, 
hasty,  and  rash  perhaps,  sometimes,  but  she  very 
Boon  gets  over  her  anger,  and  is  ready  to  forgive 
and  forget  whatever  has  offended  her.  As  to  mo- 
desty, she  never  forgets  that  God  watches  her 
every  word  and  deed  ;  she  never  stares  in  the  faces 
of  the  young  men,  and  if  any  one  of  them  should 
presume  to  stare  at  her,  the  expression  of  proud 
displeasure  on  her  countenance  would  soon  frighten 
him  into  keeping  his  eyes  at  home.  She  is  never  ab- 
sent from  the  Christian  Doctrine  ;  slie  even  teaches 
the  smaller  girls,  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  me 
when  I  am  preparing  them  for  their  first  commu- 
nion ;  and  for  this  she  has  received  a  dowry  from 
the  Borghese  fund,  another  from  San  Girolamo 
della  Carit^,  and  a  present  of  thirty  s^cudi  from 
Monsignore  the  Pope's  almoner,  which  will  buy 
her  a  little  outfit  for  her  marriage. 
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"  She  might,  from  her  wages  as  a  weaver,  in- 
crease her  little  store  of  money,  and,  besides,  buy 
every  now  and  then  some  little  piece  of  finery  to 
wear  on  feast  days ;  but  she  has  the  heart  of  a 
queen,  and  spends  all  her  savings  upon  her  scholars. 
To  one  whom  she  sees  in  rags  she  gives  a  new 
frock  ;  for  another  whose  neck  is  uncovered  she 
buys  a  handkerchief ;  still  another  tells  her  that 
she  did  not  come  to  the  Doctrine  on  Sunday  be- 
cause she  had  no  shoes — directly  Nunziatina  takes 
her  to  the  Via  de'  Giupponari  and  has  her  measur- 
ed for  a  good,  strong  pair.  One  day  she  noticed  a 
girl,  pale  and  thin,  and,  though  fifteen  years  old, 
looking  more  like  a  dry  brown  stick  than  anything 
else.  *  What  is  the  matter,  Tuterella  ? '  she  asked 
her. 

"  *  I  am  hungry.  My  father  is  in  prison  for  a 
quarrel,  and  mamma  has  the  quartan  ague  and 
can't  work.  I  make  baskets  and  earn  twenty -five 
haiocchi  a  week,  but  more  than  half  the  nights  I  go 
to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  very  often  all  our 
dinner  is  a  piece  of  brown  bread  and  five  or  six 
chestnuts.  Mamma  cries  because  she  sees  me 
growing  so  thin  and  weak ;  and  it's  true,  sor  Nun- 
ziatina,  that  by  this  time  I  haven't  strength  to 
twist  the  willow.  A  few  nights  ago  I  went  into  a 
baker's  shop  to  beg  for  some  bread;  only  the  boy 
was  there,  and  when  he  gave  me  the  bread  he  tried 
to  kiss  me,  so  I  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  a  pizzicagnolo^s.  0  the 
wicked  birhoni!  may  something  dreadful  befall 
them  I ' 
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***  You  must  not  wish  them  hiirm,'  said  Nunzia- 
tina,  *  but  you  did  right  to  run  away  fr-»m  them. 
Now  come  and  eat  some  of  my  nice  soup.'  And  for 
several  days  s'le  shared  her  dinner  with  Tnterella, 
and  by  h(  r  gentle  influence  quite  changed  the  dis- 
posi'ions  of  the  poor  girl. 

"  But  the  most  notable  <»f  her  good  deeds  is  the 
following  :  There  is  in  the  parish  agirl  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  an  orphan,  who,  even  in  rags,  is  a 
perfect  marvel  of  beauty.  She  is  virtuous,  but  wild 
and  headsrong,  and  more  than  once  I  have  caught 
her  at  some  of  her  tiicks.  One  of  her  caprices  is 
never  to  be  satisBed  with  h(  r  actual  employment ; 
to-day  she  wants  to  «eave  ribbons;  to-morrow  rib- 
b'»ns  no  longer  please  her,  and  she  prefers  to  work 
on  silk  ;  the  next  day  her  taste  for  silk  has  changed 
to  a  fondness  for  wool,  and  thus  she  never  follows 
the  same  trade  two  days  in  succession  One  morn- 
ing: two  painters  met  her,  and  soon  as  they  saw  the 
beauty  of  her  features  and  complexion,  and  the  ex- 
quisite proportions  of  her  figure,  asked  her  to  ac- 
company them  to  their  studio  to  sit  for  them  as  a 
model,  promising  to  give  her  a  Bcudo  if  she  would. 
The  !<cudo  was  tempting,  so  she  went  with  them  to 
the  Lungara,  where  they  had  their  apartments. 
They  began  by  making  her  wash  her  face  clean  and 
brush  her  hair  ;  then  they  proceeded  to  sketch  her 
fjice  and  head.  When  they  got  as  far  as  the  chin 
one  of  them  said  :  '  Now  you  must  uncover  your 
shoulders,  so  that  we  can  see  the  turn  of  the  neck,* 
at  the  same  time  reaching  out  his  hand  to  unhook 
her  dress.      Rita  (that  is  her  name),  quick  \x*  a 
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flash,  pushed  his  hand  aside,  saying  :  '  Stop  !  my 
UDdcrgarnient  is  torn  ;  I  can  go  and  change  it  and 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.'  And  without  waiting 
for  the  painter's  reply,  she  rose  and  flew  out  of  the 
studio  and  to  her  own  home  with  the  speed  of  a 
frightened  deer,  and  took  very  good  care  not  to  re- 
turn to  have  her  portrait  finished. 

'^Nunziatina  heard  of  the  incident  and  was 
charmed  with  such  a  proof  of  modesty  in  one  usual- 
ly so  giddy  and  thoughtless  ;  so  she  went  in  search 
of  her,  commended  and  caiessed  her,  gave  her  a 
good  breakfast,  and  talked  so  sweetly  to  her  that 
from  that  day  slie  was  a  different  girl ;  she  learned 
to  apply  1  ere  elf  steadily  to  her  loom,  to  keep  her 
clothes  clean  and  neatly  mended,  and  to  find  her 
dearest  pleasure  in  singing  canticles  to  the  Madonna 
and  in  accompanying  Nuuziatina  to  church  on  all 
the  feast  days." 

Don  Alessandro  listened  with  admiration  to  these 
accounts  of  Nunziatina's  goodness  and  charity,  and 
then  asked  the  curato  if  she  would  be  married 
within  the  year. 

**  I  scarcely  think  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  for  she  has 
not  yet  tiie  usual  outfit  provided  and  in  readiness. 
She  wanted  the  time  to  be  just  after  Epiphany,  but 
it  will  more  lik(  ly  be  after  Easter,  if,  indeed,  she 
don't  have  something  else  to  think  of  before 
then." 

**  Why  !  has  anything  happened  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  she  will  ?" 

**  Nothing  more  than  that  we  came  very  near 
losing  her ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  Madonna,  I 
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believe  she  is  out  of  danger.  These  Trasteverini 
are  full  of  faith,  and  keep  up  many  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  ;  for 
example,  when  a  father  or  mother  of  a  family,  or  a 
son  or  daughter,  falls  seriously  ill,  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  assemble  and  go  in  a  band 
to  visit  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  or  the  Madonna 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  more  frequently  still  the 
Madonna  di  Sant'  Agostino,  to  pray  before  those 
holy  shrines  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  person.  They 
cherish  the  belief  that  the  prayers  of  virgins  are 
more  acceptable  to  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Virgins. 
The  young  girls  who  are  to  form  the  band  usually 
prepare  themselves  for  the  act  of  charity  and  devo- 
tion by  purifying  their  souls  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  make  the 
little  pilgrimage  with  bare  feet.  When  they  reach 
the  church  they  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
holy  image,  and  if  there  are  not  many  people  be- 
sides themselves  near  the  shrine,  one  of  them  in- 
tones the  litany  and  tlie  others  repeat  :  'Hear  us, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  hear  us.  Give  us  the  grace 
we  beg  of  thee.  Do  not  let  us  go  away  disconso- 
late. Give  us  what  we  ask  ;  yes,  dear  Mother.' 
Tlie  pious  souls  that  are  praying  in  the  church, 
when  they  hear  the  chorus  of  maiden  voices,  always 
join  in  their  petitions. 

"  Now,  Nunziatina,  after  the  fray  between  her 
brother  and  her  lover,  desiring  with  her  whole  heart 
that  the  one  should  be  cured  and  the  other  should 
escape  being  sent  to  prison,  went,  on  the  very  day 
that  she  should  have  gone  to  the  ottobrata,  to  sup- 
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plicate  in  their  behalf  the  miraculous  statue  of  the 
Madonna  di  Sant'  Agostino  ;  and,  to  show  Mary 
all  the  devotion  possible,  she  took  off  her  shoes  and 
went  in  her  stocking-feet.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  she  had  gone  quite  barefooted,  because  in 
passing  through  certain  wet  and  muddy  streets  her 
stockings  were  dampened,  and  with  them  in  that 
condition  she  remained  in  church  long  enough  to 
hear  Mass,  receive  Holy  Communion,  and  make 
her  thanksgiving.  Then  she  returaed  home,  but 
did  not  change  her  damp  stockings  for  dry  ones, 
and — what  was  the  result  ?  She  took  a  cold  in 
her  head ;  in  a  day  or  two  it  descended  to  her 
throat,  producing  a  severe  inflammation  which 
threw  her  into  a  fever. 

"  Immediately  she  was  visited  by  numerous  old 
women,  each  one  of  whom  prescribed  a  remedy,  and 
her  poor  throat  and  chest  were  irritated  by  a  thou- 
sand different  plasters,  and  poultices,  and  oint- 
ments. Finally,  seeing  that  she  grew  worse,  they 
began  to  whisper,  like  the  superstitious  old  things 
they  were  :  *  There  must  be  some  charm  here  ;  the 
girl  has  been  bewitched  ;  we  must  break  the  spell.' 
Thereupon  one  procured  a  brick,  heated  it  red-hot, 
sprinkled  some  grains  of  incense  on  it,  and  then,  by 
the  marks  and  lines  which  formed  as  it  cooled, 
prognosticated  the  result  of  the  disease.  Another 
poured  water  in  a  dish,  then  dipped  her  finger  in 
oil  and  let  a  drop  fall  from  her  finger  into  the  wa- 
ter, and,  after  watching  the  way  the  drop  floated, 
declared:  *  The  girl  is  surely  bewitched.'  There 
are  among  the  common  people  certain  hypocrites 
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who  are  said  to  possess  in  their  eyes  and  fingers  the 
power  of  breaking  spells  and  enchantments  ;  one 
of  them  was  called,  and  he  pronounced  over  Nun- 
ziatina  some  of  his  nonsensical  mummeries,  and 
made  with  the  fleshy  end  of  his  forefinger  certain 
hign3  on  her  forehead,  and  when  he  left  her  the 
poor  cliild  could  no  longer  swallow. 

"The  father  cime  in  great  distress  to  tell  me  of 
the  sickness  of  his  daughter.  1  hurried  to  see  her, 
immediately  perceived  that  the  case  was  very  grave, 
and  said  to  ihe  parents  :  *  Good  people,  there  is  no 
time  10  lose.  You  must  send  to  the  president  of 
the  district  for  two  bearers,  and  have  Nunziatina 
gently  carried  on  a  litter  to  the  hospital  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Laterano.'  Once  there,  the  physiciars  made 
haste  to  use  the  proper  remedies,  applied  leeches 
to  her  throat,  and,  by  giving  her  hot  drinks,  threw 
her  into  a  perspiration,  and  little  by  little  con- 
quered her  disease  ;  in  a  few  days  she  was  out  of 
danger.  But,  as  misfortunes  generally  travel  in 
couples,  it  happened  that  Cencio's  sister,  who  had 
been  Nunziatina's  fnend  from  infancy,  asked  per- 
mission  to  visit  her,  and  brought  with  her  another 
young  girl  (-f  the  neighborhood. 

**It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Romans  when 
they  visited  their  relatives  or  friends  in  the  hos- 
pitals, to  carry  them  a  thousand  little  delicacies  and 
comforts;  and  as  the  ])eople  of  the  lower  classes 
consider  as  delicacies  what  others  would  not  quite 
include  in  the  term,  their  friends  usually  took 
them, instead  of  an  orange  or  somoother  ripe  fruii, 
a  roasted  chicken,  a  quarter  of  a  turkey,  or  a  piece 
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of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  adding  to  it  a  generous  flask 
of  wine.  From  this  custom,  as  may  be  supposed, 
there  were  many  unfortunate  results,  and  conse- 
quently for  several  years  past  it  has  been  rigorous- 
ly prohibited  ;  and,  besides  this  prohibition,  the 
religious  who  have  charge  of  the  patients  warn  all 
who  enter  the  wards  that  they  must  leave  outside 
the  door  whatever  baskets  and  bags  they  may  have 
with  them. 

"  When  Margherita  arrived  and  asked  for  Nun- 
ziatina,  the  religious  in  charge  told  her  she  was 
much  better,  and  was  already  allowed  to  sit  up  in 
bed  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day,  adding  :  '  Take 
care  that  you  don't  carry  her  any  ciamhelle  or  other 
things  to  make  her  worse  again.'  *  The  idea  ! '  ex- 
claimed Margherita,  and  opened  her  shawl,  which 
fell  from  her  head  over  her  shoulders,  to  show  that 
she  had  no  packages  or  parcels  hidden  under  it. 
Then  she  was  allowed  to  enter.  The  meeting  be- 
tween the  friends  was  very  joyful,  and  tlie  conversa- 
tion about  their  relations  and  mutual  friends,  and 
all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood,  was  intermin- 
able. In  the  midst  of  it  Margherita  by  degrees 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  quantity  of  sugar-plums, 
and,  stealthily  reaching  her  hand  under  the  folds 
of  the  sheet,  put  them  in  Nunziatina's  hand.  She 
liked  them,  as  convalescent  people  do  such  dainties, 
and  ate  them  all.  They  were  little  circles  and  balls 
filled  with  wine,  very  delicious  to  the  taste,  but 
very  bad  for  the  throat.  What  followed  ?  Only 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Nunziatina  had 
a  relapse,  and  her  throat  grew  so  much  worse  than 
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before  that  it  was  feared  mortification  would  set  in, 
aud  .  .  ." 

While  the  joaJr^  cttra/o  was  continuing  his  nar- 
ration to  Don  Alessaudro,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  admitted  or  to  ask 
permission  to  enter,  a  woman  came  into  the  room. 
She  had  her  hands  against  her  sides,  so  that  her  arms 
reached  out  in  two  angles ;  her  face  was  red  and 
her  manner  exultant.  She  went  boldly  up  to  the 
curato,  and  said  to  him  :  "Now  listen,  padre  miOy 
and  see  if  I  was  not  right  to  call  that  frog-merchant 
a  scamp  who  came  to  Trastevere  in  disguise  with 
some  bad  intentions ;  and  yet  you  scolded  me  be- 
cause 1  started  the  boys  to  pelt  him  with  cabbage- 
stalks  and  rotten  pomegranates.  Yes,  padre  cur ato, 
Lucrezia  has  sharp  eyes  and  a  long  nose  that  never 
deceive  her.  I  saw  right  off  and  I  smelled  in  a 
moment  that  he  came  to  Trastevere  for  some  plot. 
And  you — you  said  to  me,  *  It  is  not  true ;  you 
are  a  gossip  and  a  mischief  maker,  and  you've 
raised  a  scandal  in  the  whole  parish  ! '  Yes,  I  was 
the  scandal-giver,  and  Brigida  and  Ceccarella,  who 
talked  to  him  first,  were  two  cakes  of  wax  good 
enough  to  make  Agnus  Deis  of.  Ah  !  poor  unfor- 
tunate Lucrezia." 

**  Well,  Lucrezia,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
babbling  ?"  asked  the  ciirato,  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance and  in  a  calm  totic  of  voice. 

"You  ask  me  why  I  That  goes  beyond  the 
scolding  you  gave  me  the  other  day.  But  if  you 
mean  to  say  again  that  the  frog-merchant  was  a 
poor  fisherman  whom  we  took  a  notion  to  ill-treat, 
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you  are  greatly  in  the  wrong  (excuse  me  if  I  ought 
not  to  say  it) — you  are  greatly  in  the  wrong." 

*'  Prove  it  to  me,  Lucrezia  ;  for  so  far  you  are  all 
words." 

"  That's  just  what  I've  come  to  do.  Yesterday 
evening,  to  brighten  up  my  Chiaretta,  who  was 
crying  because  her  lover  was  a  little  bit  sick,  I  took 
her  and  Oeccarella  to  the  theatre  of  the  Muses,  to 
see  tlie  Paladins  of  France,  who  with  their  sharp 
swords  saved  the  daughter  of  a  king  from  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  trying  to  carry  her  oft.  It  was  a 
fight,  I  tell  you,  to  make  a  person  tremble  ;  but 
Orlando  killed  twelve,  and  then  disappeared  with 
the  young  queen,  who  was  as  pale  as  a  piece  of 
bleached  linen. 

"  While,  then,  we  were  seated  in  the  gallery 
(because  when  Lucrezia  has  young  lasses  with  her 
she  never  sits  in  the  pit),  I  saw  going  from  bench 
to  bench  a  caldarrostaro ;  he  kept  stopping  in 
front  of  the  women,  trying  to  get  them  to  buy  his 
chestnuts  and  offering  them  almost  for  nothing.  I 
looked  with  both  my  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
knew  him  and  I  didn't  know  him.  Then  I  punched 
Oeccarella  with  my  elbow  and  said  :  '  Look  there 
at  that  chestnut-seller.  .  .  .'  *  He  looks  like  a 
fool,'  replied  the  girl;  'but  see,  Lucrezia,  how 
he  goes  from  place  to  place,  gazing  so  steadily  in  the 
faces  of  all  those  women  from  the  Monti.  I  think 
I've  seen  him  before.'  'Then  it  is  really  he,'  I 
added.  *  Really  who  ? '  *  The  frog-merchant. 
Doesn't  he  look  just  like  that  wretch  of  a  Jew  who 
wouldn't  bend  his  knees  to  the  Bambino  of  Araceli  ?' 
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'Oh!  yes,  yes!'  exclaimed  Ceccarella.  *  Oh  ! 
look  ;  it  is  certainly  that  impious  monster  himself  1' 

**  We  passed  along  the  word  to  other  Trasteve- 
rine  who  were  in  the  crowd  that  day  of  the  pome- 
granates and  saw  the  fuss  ;  each  one  of  them  eyed 
him  well,  and  declared  that  it  was  he  in  his  own 
skin  and  bones,  and  the  most  of  them  wondered 
what  he  meant  hy  selling  so  cheap,  and  what  a  Jew 
was  doing  among  Christians.  There  was  a  buzzing 
all  round,  and  a  talking  in  half-low  voices,  and  we 
heard  the  name  Jew  down  in  the  pit  and  among 
the  men.  At  last  one  of  them  said  to  his  compan- 
ions: *  See  that  caldarrostaro  yonder.  He's  the  man 
that  beat  and  nearly  killed  Mastro  Menico  in  Piaz- 
za Anicia  that  night  he  and  I  went  with  Cecco  di 
Nonna  to  sing  serenades.  Poor  Menico  came  near 
losing  an  eye,  and  only  got  well  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Consolazione  to  be  taken  to  prison.  And  just 
hear  how  the  women  up  there  are  calling  him  a 
Jew!' 

**  I,  pddre  curato  miOy  T  couldn't  keep  quiet  any 
longer  ;  so,  seeing  Renzo  pointing  out  the  rascal  to 
the  friends  that  were  with  him,  I  called  him  to 
come  to  n8,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  him  about  the  frog- 
merchan^.  Renzo  came,  but  afterwards  how  I 
wished  I  hadn't  called  him  !  I  bit  my  fingers,  I  was 
BO  provoked  ;  for  while  I  was  talking  to  him  the 
pisreon  flew  away.  I  suppose  the  cheat,  when  he 
saw  the  men  looking  at  him  and  Renzo  come  up  to 
UP  women,  said  to  himself  :  *  That  doesn't  bode  any 
good  to  me,'  and  took  the  opportunity,  when  the 
guard  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  was  changed,  to  mi- 
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with  them  and  slip  out ;  and  I'll  bet  that  the  mo- 
ment he  was  the  other  side  of  the  door  he  ran  off 
like  a  deer. 

"  Soon  as  Kenzo  was  back  in  the  pi^,  he  looked 
all  round  to  see  where  the  caldarrostaro  had  hid 
himself^  and,  not  being  able  to  set  eyes  on  him,  he 
asked  his  companions  where  he  had  gone  to.  *  He 
was  here  just  now  ;  but  what  do  you  expect  ?  While 
you  were  up  in  the  gallery  the  curtain  rose,  and  Or- 
lando came  out  and  began  to  shake  Durlindana.  Of 
eourse  we  were  all  watching  him,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  chestnut-seller  vanished  like  a  puff  of 
smoke.' 

" '  Let  us  go,'  proposed  Eenzo,  '  let  us  all  go 
and  give  him  a  beating.  The  knave  !  he  almost 
killed  Master  Menico,  and  he  is  a  Jew  besides.' 

'^  ^  A  Jew!'  they  exclaimed  in  one  voice.  ^I 
should  like  to  know  what  brought  him  to  the  Mu- 
ses.    Let's  catch  him  ! ' 

"  The  saying  this  and  the  hurrying  out  of  the  thea- 
tre were  the  same  thing.  Two  went  down  the  Via 
del  Fico,  two  turned  into  the  Pace,  two  took  the 
Vallicella,  and  the  others  ran  along  the  narrow 
streets  back  of  Monte  Giordano,  The  two  that 
went  through  the  Vicolo  del  Corallo  found  on  the 
comer  where  the  little  picture  of  the  Madonna  is 
the  scamp's  basket,  which,  I  suppose  so  that  he 
could  run  faster,  he  had  thrown  away  ;  they  even 
found  under  the  cloth  that  covered  the  basket  the 
rest  of  his  nice  chestnuts.  They  kept  on  running  ; 
but  he  was  ahead  of  them  they  didn't  know  how 
far,  and  they  couldn't  find  another  trace  of  him, 
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"  Now,  tell  me,  padre  curato,  if  I  wasn't  right, 
and  if  he  didn't  deserve  to  be  pelted  with  cabbage- 
stalks  ?  He  has  escaped  us  again,  but  I  promise 
you  that  if  he  does  fall  into  our  hands  another 
time,  we'll  cure  him  of  wanting  to  come  to  Traste- 


vere. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GIFTS   AND  FEES. 

"Last  summer,"  said  Edmondo  to  Alfred, 
'  while  I  was  at  Fano  visiting  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
heard  a  wonderful  rustic  musician  play  on  a  singu- 
lar instrument  of  his  own  invention,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  extremely.  The  man  is  a  field  laborer,  a  good 
husbandman,  and  excellent  in  the  art  of  ploughing 
straight  and  deep  furrows.  During  the  winter 
evenings,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  spend  in  the 
stables  with  his  associates,  he  is  fond  of  amusing 
himself  by  turning  reeds  into  fifes,  flutes,  and  simi- 
lar instruments,  and  he  displays  great  skill  in  pol- 
ishing and  ornamenting  them.  He  is  a  musician 
by  nature,  and  has  such  a  perfect  ear  for  melody 
and  harmony  that,  after  once  hearing  a  synaphony, 
even  an  intricate  and  difiicult  one,  he  can  repeat 
it  on  his  reeds  or  the  strings  of  his  violin  without 
forgetting  a  note. 

"  One  evening,  not  being  contented  with  a  single 
instrument,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  seve- 
ral in  one,  and  he  was  so  ingenious  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  producing  a  combination  from  which  he  could 
bring  forth  at  the  same  time  the  deep  bass  of  the 
organ,  the  high  notes  of  the  flute,  the  soft  and  tender 
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sounds  of  the  violin,  the  tinkling  of  the  cymbals, 
and  the  clatter  and  roar  of  various  kinds  of  trum- 
pets and  horns." 

"  Diascolo  !  It's  hard  to  believe  I "  exclaimed  Al- 
fred. "  He  might  have  played  them  by  turns,  but 
not  all  at  once." 

"  Yes,  he  did,  all  at  once,  I  tell  you.  I  having 
expressed  a  great  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  such  a 
novelty,  my  friend  sent  for  him  to  come  on  a  cer- 
tain day  with  his  organ,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  and  play  for  us  ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  number 
of  other  friends  were  invited  to  be  present.  On  the 
afternoon  appointed  we  were  assembled  in  the  sa- 
loon, when,  behold  !  a  couple  of  stout  youths  ap- 
peared, bringing  a  hand-cart  with  the  instrument 
upon  it ;  they  placed  it  in  the  doorway  of  the  sa- 
loon, and  a  moment  after  the  player  arrived  and 
wheeled  it  into  the  centre. 

"  He  seemed  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  years, 
with  a  complexion  very  much  bronzed  by  the  sun 
and  weather,  with  peculiar  manners,  and  an  air 
that  was  something  between  the  modest  and  the 
bold.  He  began  by  putting  cords  through  the 
holes  that  were  in  some  levers  attached  to  his  in- 
strument ;  then  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  before  it.  It  consisted  of  a  sort 
of  a  scaffolding,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  were 
fixed  the  large  reeds  that  produced  the  deep  bass 
organ-tones ;  these  reeds  or  pipes  were  supplied 
with  wind  by  a  large  bellows  connected  with  a  pedal 
which  the  player  worked  with  his  right  foot.  In 
the  middle  of  the  organ-pipes  were  the  smaller  reeds 
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toT  the  flute-notes ;  behind  them  were  the  cymbals, 
the  horns,  and  other  brass  instruments,  and  below 
all  were  the  great  trumpets  ;  the  latter  were  in 
some  ingenious  way  connected,  by  means  of  cords 
and  levers,  with  a  second  pedal. 

**Soon  as  he  was  seated,  the  player  took  his 
Tiolin  in  his  hand  and  tried  the  strings,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  his  lips  to  the  reeds  to  see  if  the 
violin  was  in  harmony  with  them  ;  next  he  per- 
formed a  prelude  on  the  violin  and  reeds,  still 
sounding  the  latter  by  blowing  through  them  with 
his  mouth  ;  and  then,  in  the  most  easy,  uncon- 
cerned manner,  he  prepared  to  begin  his  musical 
piece.  The  listeners  were  so  intent  that  they 
scarcely  moved  their  eyelids.  He  placed  his  violin 
against  his  side,  approached  his  lips  to  the  flute- 
reed,  put  the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot  on  one  bass 
pedal,  and  the  other  toes  on  two  others  ;  then  he 
pressed  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  on  the  pedal 
of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  toes  of  that  foot  on 
the  pedal  of  the  bells  and  brass  instruments,  and 
directly  commenced  a  monferina,*  Dante  would 
have  said : 

"  'Non  avea  membro  che  tenesse  fermo.'t 

"  With  his  left  hand  he  managed  the  strings  of 
his  violin,  with  his  right  he  moved  the  bow,  with 
his  mouth  he  blew  into  his  flute  and  fife  reed-s, 
with  his  right  foot  he  worked  the  bellows,  and 
with  his  left  he  played  the  bass  pedals.     Now  his 

*  A  lively  dance  chiefly  popular  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardj. 
t  He  had  not  one  member  that  was  motionless. 
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notes  were  delicate,  now  low  and  grave,  now  high, 
now  rapid  and  excited  ;  in  the  quick  and  stirring 
parts  of  his  music,  by  means  of  his  right  foot  ho 
gave  voice  and  volume  to  three  bass  instruments  at 
once,  and  with  his  left  foot  he  put  in  motion  the 
machinery  that  sounded  the  bells,  the  citherns,  the 
timbrels,  the  horns  and  trumpets ;  and  the  result 
was  a  booming  and  a  thundering  and  a  clashing 
and  clattering  that  made  the  very  walls  tremble  ; 
and  in  it  all  there  was  a  time,  a  measure,  a  melody 
and  harmony,  that  was  not  marred  by  the  least 
discordance. 

"  0  my  dear  Alfred  !  if  I  only  had  the  fellow  here 
and  could  make  him  go  playing  his  instrument 
through  the  streets  and  lanes  and  squares  of  Tras- 
tevere  !  Don't  you  think  that  the  women  and  girls 
of  all  ages  and  trades  would  run  to  see  and  hear 
him?  I  am  sure  they  would;  and  thus  I  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  of  looking 
at  them  as  long  as  I  pleased  without  their  noticing 
me  ;  for  they  would  be  so  taken  up  with  the  new- 
fashioned  music  as  not  to  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing else,  and  in  that  way  I  could  not  fail  to  find 
her  whom  I  am  so  anxiously  seeking.  I  am  rack- 
ing my  brains  for  some  good  excuse  to  write  to  my 
friend  and  ask  him  to  send  me  the  man  at  my  ex- 
pense." 

"  Mr.  Edmund,  that  would  be  a  very  imprudent 
thing  for  you  to  do,  and  might  make  you  the  talk 
of  the  city.  So  far,  tli rough  good-luck,  you  have 
escaped  any  unpleasant  adventures;  therefore,  I 
beseech  yon,  abandon  your  enterprise,  which,   I 
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greatly  fear,  will  sooner  or  later  cost  you  your  coat 
and  hat,  if  not  your  skin.  Besides,  that  Fano 
musician,  being  a  countryman  and  a  6eld  laborer, 
must  have  a  master,  who  it  is  not  likely  would  con- 
sent to  having  him  leave  his  plough  and  come  to 
Rome  to  play  the  mountebank,  and  to  run  the  risk 
of  getting  into  all  sorts  of  mischief." 

"  But  I  must,"  returned  Edmondo  pettishly, 
"  indeed  I  must  gain  my  desire,  which  in  your  eyes 
is  ridiculous  and  obstinate,  but  in  mine  is  noble 
and  constant.  Alas  !  alas  !  must  a  gentleman  al- 
ways be  denied  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  a  benefit 
upon  a  good  young  girl,  the  satisfaction  of  reward- 
ing her  for  a  virtuous  deed  ?  What  law  forbids  it  ? 
What  statute  condemns  it  ?" 

"  The  law  of  discretion  and  the  statute  of  pru- 
dence. I,  from  that  frank  and  loyal  attachment 
which,  as  the  old  servant  of  your  honored  father,  I 
profess  and  feel  towards  you,  advise  you  to  go  and 
put  on  your  own  clothes,  to  rejoin  the  friends  who 
are  of  your  own  rank,  to  again  live  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  to  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
gratifying  your  fanciful  wish  without  sacrificing 
your  honor  and  without  offending  a  good  young 
woman." 

"  Well,  then,  point  out  to  me  the  way  in  which 
I  can  gratify  it  without  doing  either  of  those 
things,  and  also  without  my  friends  suspecting 
anything ;  for  I  am  not  fond  of  revealing  my 
secrets,  either  to  my  friends  or  to  the  curious 
and  idle." 

*^  Oh  !  in  Rome  opportunities  of  seeing  people 
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are  never  wanting.  If  you  only  had  a  little 
patience,  I  don't  doubt  but  what  you  might  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  sight  of  your  Trasteverina  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Pope's  coronation.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  the  lower  class  of  people,  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  Borgo  San  Pietro  and  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  to  go  that  day  to  the  Vatican  Palace  for  the 
distribution  of  alms  made  by  the  almoner  of  his 
Holiness  :o  all  who  present  themselves ;  they  as- 
semble in  the  Cortile  di  Belvedere,  and  file  past 
Monsignore,  who  gives  to  each  one  a  small  sum  of 
money." 

**  Oh!  the  beggarly  race!  I  am  willing  to  wa- 
ger ray  head  against  a  piece  of  pie  that  my  Traste- 
verina will  not  join  in  any  such  errand.  She  is  too 
noble  ;  she  has  the  bead  and  face  of  a  queen,  and 
her  features  wear  the  very  expression  of  crowned 
majesty." 

**  You'll  see  there  are  lots  of  just  such  queens  who 
don't  disdain  the  bounty  of  the  Vatican,  but  who 
would  be  as  proud  and  haughty  as  possible  to- 
wards a  private  individual  who  might  dare  to  offer 
them  »cudi.  They  look  upon  that  distribution  of 
alms  as  a  paternal  gift,  a  family  custom,  a  caress 
bestowed  by  a  parent  upon  his  children.  The  Ro- 
mans consider  the  Pope  not  only  as  head  of  the 
universal  Church,  but  as  in  a  particular  manner 
their  father.  In  the  times  when  the  popes  rode 
to  their  coronation  ceremony  on  horseback,  the  al- 
moner had  suspended  from  the  bow  of  his  saddle 
two  bags  or  sacks  filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins 
mixed,  and  threw  them  in  handfuls  among  the  pco- 
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pie.  This  I  have  heard  from  some  old  men  who 
witnessed  the  cavalcade  of  Clement  XIV.,  which 
was  the  last  of  the  kind,  because  the  horse  on  the 
left  side  of  thej^ope  became  restive,  and  ever  since 
the  popes  have  been  borne  to  their  coronation  in  a 
triumphal  coach.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  custom,  the  almoner  nowadays  makes  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  in  only  one  place,  and  the  people 
crowd  to  it  as  to  a  paternal  largess,  without  the 
least  feeling  of  shame  or  mortification." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  apologize  for  it  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  it  still  remains  a  contemptible  species 
of  begging  that  any  noble-spirited  people  would 
blush  to  be  guilty  of  ;  but  the  Romans,  like  Dio- 
genes, would  reach  out  their  hands  to  statues,  so 
eager  are  they  to  finger  money,  especially  foreigners' 
money.  I  do  declare,  in  Rome  it  is  give,  give  all 
the  time ;  there's  nothing  that  doesn't  look,  and 
speak,  and  act,  and  breathe  for  gifts,  and  presents, 
and  fees,  and  drink-money,  and  offerings,  and  cha- 
rities, and  taxes — everything  is  reduced  to  scudi. 
Tell  me,  Alfred,  is  not  such  importunateness  enough 
to  rouse  a  man  of  bronze  ?" 

"Well,  I  must  confess  that  in  the  first  years  of 
my  stay  in  Rome  many  of  the  customs  you  refer  to 
used  to  rouse  my  indignation,  and  I  often  poured 
it  out  into  the  sympathizing  ears  of  some  of  our 
countrymen  who  came  to  winter  under  this  beauti- 
ful sky.  But  after  I  had  been  here  some  time  and 
had  learned  to  understand  the  people,  their  ways 
and  fashions  didn't  trouble  me  so  much  ;  and 
when  at  last,  together  with  my  wife,  I  became  a 
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Catholic,  and  consequently  began  to  live  more  with 
them,  I  grew  quite  reconciled  to  their  customs." 

"  What !  jou  have  become  a  Papist  ?  Have  you 
grown  mad  ?  " 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Edmund,  that  you  might  grow  mad 
in  the  same  way.  It  would  be  the  most  beautiful 
madness  and  folly  you  could  ever  fall  into  in  all 
your  life  ;  for  to  secure  eternal  salvation  is  the  most 
important  of  all  things." 

"And  how  long  since,  when  did  you  perpetrate 
this  piece  of  folly  and  betray  your  poor  wife  into 
it?" 

"  It  was  she  who  led  me  to  take  the  step,  and  I 
am  under  everlasting  obligations  to  her  for  it.  If 
I  loved  her  tenderly  before,  i^ow  I  love  and  vene- 
rate her  as  an  angel  of  God  who  has  opened  to  me 
the  gates  of  eternal  life." 

"  And  do  any  of  our  family  and  our  friends  know 
of  it  ?  Indeed,  you've  done  your  country  great 
honor!" 

"  All  might  have  known  that  cared  to ;  for  I  did 
everything  publicly  and  openly,  and  had,  moreover, 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  received  for  in- 
struction in  the  Asylum  for  Converts.  There  a  good 
Gci'man  priest,  an  old  and  venerable  man,  has  for 
more  than  forty  years  devoted  himself,  with  the  ut- 
most charity  and  patience,  to  the  instruction  of 
poor  Protestants  who  desire  to  return  to  the  fold  of 
the  Church.  In  another  part  of  the  building  is 
the  women's  department,  which  is  presided  over  by 
an  elderly  matron  who,  converted  from  Lutheran- 
ism  many  years  ago,  came  from  Finland  to  Kome^ 
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and  dedicated  herself  to  this  noble  work  of  assisting 
and  advising  female  converts.  Both  my  wife  and 
myself  spent  several  days  in  that  holy  house,  and 
when  we  were  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine — the  true  and  only  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion— we  made  a  public  abjuration  of  our  errors." 

"  Now  I  understand  why  you  have  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  I  thought  all  along  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  people  that  rent  the  second  floor. 
Well,  well !  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  I  sought 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  an  idolater  ! " 

"Don't  be  afraid.  The  roof  won't  fall  and 
crush  you.  And  you,  who  call  venerating  the 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God  idolatry,  are  become 
the  idolater  of  the  picture  of  a  girl ;  and  your 
idolatry  has  almost  turned  your  brain  I  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  love  the  four  or  five  colors  rubbed 
by  the  brush  on  the  canvas,  but  rather  the  person 
whose  features  they  retrace.  Even  so,  we  venerate 
in  sacred  pictures  only  the  object  or  person  they 
represent." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  was  only  jesting,  Alfred.  Keep 
calm,  don't  get  in  a  passion  ;  but,  instead,  tell  me, 
since  you  are  in  for  advocating  desperate  causes, 
what  good  reasons  you  found  when  you  became  a 
Catholic  to  move  you  to  defend  the  meanness  of 
the  Komans." 

"  I  am  not  a  learned  man,"  returned  Alfred ; 
"still,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  very  fond 
of  reading  Roman  history,  and  I  know  RoUin  al- 
most by  heart.     During  these  years  that  I  have 
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been  a  Catholic  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  learned  and  wise  priests,  and  so 
have  come  to  understand  many  things  that  I  never 
before  thought  of  investigating.  Among  the  priests 
who  have  taught  me  so  much  is  a  certain  Don 
Alessandro,  a  chaplain  of  St.  Peter's ;  regarding 
the  points  we  have  just  been  speaking  of  he  has 
placed  before  me  many  beautiful  and  just  considera- 
tions." 

"  Don  Alessandro  ?  Oh  !  to  be  sure.  In  his 
opinion  the  Romans  are  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  very 
perfection  of  all  people.  I  do  believe  that  if  the 
devil  himself  were  a  Roman  Don  Alessandro  would 
hold  him  up  as  a  model  of  every  virtue." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with 
him,  Mr.  Edmund  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?  Am  I  acquainted  with  him  ? 
From  the  moment  I  first  laid  eyes  on  him  in  the 
museum  of  the  Villa  Borghese  he  has  never  ceased 
to  scold  me,  merely  because  I  happened  to  remark 
that  day  that  the  Romans  do  not  appreciate  the 
fine  arts  nor  frequent  the  galleries.  But  that  he 
sliould  approve  of  their  preying  on  the  purses  of 
foreigners  is  really  something  new  to  me." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Edmund  ;  he  doesn't 
approve  of  it,  and  very  often  I  have  heard  him 
lament  it ;  but  he  traces  the  origin  of  all  their  cus- 
toms of  that  nature  which  are  so  curious  and 
annoying  to  strangers.  He  reasons  in  this  way  : 
*Tiie  Romans  wore  for  many  centuries  the  masters 
of  the  world.  By  the  strength  of  their  arms  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  treaties  they  conquered  and 
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bronght  into  subjection  all  the  then  known  nations, 
forced  them  to  obey  their  laws,  delivered  them 
frona  barbarism,  instructed  them  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  raised  them  to  the  honor  of  Koman 
citizenship.  Those  nations,  even  the  most  distant, 
looked  upon  the  Roman  people  as  their  lords  and 
superiors,  and  paid  them  tribute.  In  addition  to 
this,  when  they  desired  to  obtain  some  grace  or 
privilege  through  the  popular  vote,  they  sent  rich 
presents  to  Home.  The  African  and  Asiatic 
princes,  in  order  to  dispose  the  sovereign  people  in 
their  favor,  literally  poured  treasures  into  their 
hands,  and  so  also  did  the  allied  cities  and  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  take  note,  it  was  not  thousands  but 
millions  which  they  sent  to  be  distributed  among 
the  inliabitants  of  Rome. 

** '  Likewise,  the  Roman  nobles  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Senate  to  act  as  proconsuls,  governors,  and 
treasurers  of  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
always  returned  from  their  missions  bringing  al- 
most fabulous  riches,  and  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  people  and  a  series  of 
exhibitions  at  the  circus  and  theatre.  The  consuls 
who  entered  Rome  in  triumph  after  the  conquest 
of  some  foreign  nation  had  borne  before  them  im- 
mense vases  filled  to  the  brim  with  money,  and  as 
the  procession  passed  through  the  streets  it  was 
thrown  in  handfuls  among  the  populace.  The 
great  senatorial  families,  as  a  way  of  displaying 
their  vast  riches,  often  gave  magnificent  feasts  to 
their  retainers  and  dependants  ;  or  else  had  brought 
from  Egypt,  from  Sicily,  and  from  Sardinia,  and 
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landed  at  Ostia,  shiploads  of  grain,  which  they  con- 
signed to  the  public  bakeries,  to  be  made  into  bread 
and  dispensed  during  a  succession  of  days  to  the 
poor  and  lower  classes.  After  the  republic  was  ex- 
changed for  the  imperial  form  of  government, 
there  were  no  limits  to  the  bounties  the  emperors 
caused  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  people,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  their  good-will  and  preventing  them 
from  regretting  their  ancient  liberties  and  engaging 
in  plots  and  conspiracies  to  regain  them. 

"  *  Now/  Don  Alessandro  says,  *  is  it  any  won- 
der that  this  people,  accustomed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies to  receive  tribute  from  all  the  world,  and  to 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  all  nations,  has  not 
been  able  as  time  goes  on  to  rid  itself  of  its  old 
habit  of  thought  regarding  the  matter  ?  It  is  the 
privilege  and  right  of  all  capitals,  all  metropolitan 
cities  where  the  monarch  has  his  throne  and  holds 
his  court,  to  live  by  the  tributes  of  the  provinces. 
Paris  lives  at  the  cost  of  all  France,  London  at  the 
expense  of  all  Great  Britain,  of  India,  and  of  the 
colonies,  and  Vienna  on  the  taxes  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire.  Is  it  strange,  think  you,  that 
Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world,  should  expect  all 
nations  to  vie  with  one  another  in  contributing  to 
her  support  and  ministering  to  her  pleasures  ? ' " 

"I  can  reply  to  that,"  said  Edmondo,  "that 
it*8  a  good  while  since  haughty  Rome  lost  her  do- 
minion over  the  nations,  since  she  ceased  to  bo  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  since  tliose  nationv 
whom  she  held  in  such  harsh  servitude  avenge<] 
themselves  by  rushing  dpwp  ppon  her  with  tfap 
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fury  of  their  own  north  winds.  Ah  !  then  those 
walls  which  Roman  pride  called  eternal,  and  which 
strangers  approached  with  reverence  as  something 
sacred,  were  assailed,  breached,  and  trampled  over 
like  the  pasteboard  ramparts  of  a  toy  city.  Rome 
was  in  her  turn  reduced  to  slavery,  her  riches 
stolen,  her  tribunals,  her  forums,  her  temples,  her 
baths,  her  circuses,  her  amphitheatres  despoiled, 
ruined,  and  their  stones  scattered  on  the  earth. 
In  place  of  her  Osesars  pouring  into  her  coffers  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  she  saw  the  kings  of  the 
Goths,  of  the  Vandals,  of  the  Lombards,  robbing 
her  of  all  she  had  robbed  from  Greece,  from  Egypt, 
and  from  the  East,  leaving  her  naked  and  sick 
unto  death,  and  so  poor  that  she  had  not  so  much 
as  a  foot  of  land  whereon  she  could  bewail  her  mis- 
fortunes. And  Don  Alessandro  pretends  that  it  is 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  dominion  over  the 
entire  world  which  causes  and  inspires  all  the  dirty 
beggars  of  Rome  to  deem  themselves  the  creditors 
of  all  the  foreigners  who  come  here,  because,  for- 
sooth, two  thousand  years  ago  those  foreigners 
were  the  vassals  of  the  Roman  Empire  !  Ha  !  ha  I 
it's  too  funny.  It  reminds  me  of  the  very  polite 
reply  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  make  to  whoever  asks 
them  why  they  rob  the  caravans  :  '  Because,'  they 
say,  '  Abraham  disinherited  our  father  Ishmael, 
and  left  all  his  riches  to  Isaac ;  therefore  it  is  just 
that  we  should  have  our  part,  and  if  it  is  not  given 
tons  we  have  the  right  to  take  it.'  *But  Abra- 
ham lived  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.' 
*  And  we,'  they  reply — *  we  live  now,  and  we  ia- 
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herit  the  rights  of  our  ancestors.'  Does  it  appear 
to  you  a  good  reply,  Alfred  ?" 

**  You  didn't  wait  for  me  to  finish,  Mr.  Edmund. 
Don  Alessaudro  is  not  as  ignorant  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  and  he  hadn't  concluded  his  argument 
when  you  interrupted  me.  He  went  on  to  prove 
that  the  Romans,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  continued  to  receive  its  tri- 
butes, and  that  these  tributes  became  much  greater 
than  they  ever  were  in  the  time  of  the  consuls  and 
the  emperors." 

"  I  am  very  curious  to  hear  how  he  managed 
to  prove  such  an  extraordinary  and  extravagant 
thesis." 

"It  is  not  extraordinary  nor  extravagant,  but 
easily  and  exactly  proved  by  facts  which  cannot  be 
denied.  When  I  heard  Don  Alessandro  say  this,  I 
was  accompanying  some  foreign  gentlemen  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  among  them  there  were  several  Protes- 
tants. Don  Alessandro  stood  talking  with  them  in 
the  great  vestibule  of  the  basilica.  *  Reflect,  gen- 
tlemen,' he  said — *  reflect  if  it  is  not  just  as  I  say. 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  departure  of  Constantino 
from  Rome,  the  empire  was  assailed  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  by  degrees  shorn  of  all  its  former 
glory  and  power  ;  but  the  imperial  city  remained 
the  see  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
mother  of  all  churches  ;  therefore  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Gaul  were  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  repair  thither,  and  the 
churches  of  those  nations  sent  rich  offerings  by 
their  hands  to  the  tombs  of  the  Princes  of  the 
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Apostles.  Even  the  barbarians  themselves  who 
had  destroyed  the  empire  and  desolated  its  capital, 
when  afterwards  they  received  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  recognized  Rome  as  their  mother  and 
mistress,  and  emulated  one  another  in  offering  her 
rich  tributes  as  tokens  of  their  submission,  their 
reverence,  and  their  love.  The  clergy  and  the  poor 
of  Rome  received  abundant  gifts  from  the  Goths  of 
Spain,  from  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Normans  of  Gaul,  from  the  Angles  and  Saxons  of 
Britain,  from  the  Thuringians,  the  Suabians,  and 
other  tribes  of  Germany,  and  from  the  Danes,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  other  tribes  of  Scandinavia. 
And,  more  than  this,  many  barbarian  kings,  having 
been  converted  to  the  faith,  laid  their  crowns  at 
the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  consti- 
tuted their  kingdoms  fiefs  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Remember,  besides,  how  for  centuries  there  was  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  how  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom there  thronged  to  Rome  kings,  dukes,  land- 
graves, counts,  abbots,  bishops,  and  archbishops, 
always  bringing  with  them  a  numerous  cavalcade 
laden  with  precious  gifts  for  the  churches,  and  with 
money  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
parishes. 

"  '  After  the  popes  had  constructed  the  Empire 
of  the  West,  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's,  and,  of  course,  never  failed 
to  scatter  money  among  the  people  who  applauded 
their  triumph.  Then  came  the  Jubilees,  which 
brought  to  the  Eternal  City  thousands  upon  thou- 
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sands  of  Christians  eager  to  gain  the  holy  indul- 
gences, and  among  them  there  were  always  wealthy 
nobles  and  princes,  who  gave  abundant  alms  in 
favor  of  the  fortunate  Romans.' 

"  Here  Don  Alessandro — who,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,  can  be,  when  he  chooses,  a  sly  wit — made  the 
gentlemen  laugh  by  saying  :  *Then  came  the  Pro- 
testants, who  detest  Rome,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pa- 
pists, and  make  a  great  noise  and  fuss  about  no 
longer  paying  the  denaio  di  San  Pietro,*  but  don't 
keep  their  word  with  it  all ;  for  instead  of  paying 
an  annual  penny  to  Rome,  they  pay  dollars,  and 
double  them  and  treble  them.  For  over  forty  years 
these  signori  from  beyond  the  mountains  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  winter  in  Rome,  and  some  sea- 
sons there  are  in  the  city  as  many  as  thirty  thousand 
and  more  of  them.  The  Romans  give  up  to  them 
the  pleasantest  winter  quarters,  filled  with  sunshine, 
and  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  elegance  in 
the  way  of  carpets,  tapestry,  china,  gardens,  terraces, 
fruits,  flowere,  and  ornaments  in  the  parlors,  the 
sleeping- rooms,  the  entrances,  and  on  the  stairs.  If 
they  did  not  charge  them  well  for  all  these  nice 
things,  they  would  be  very  foolish,  in  my  opinion. 
In  this  way  the  Peter's  Pence  is  collected  from 
them  by  the  livery-etable  keepers,  who  let  them  fine 
coaches  and  horses  for  driving  and  riding  and 
hunting  ;  and  by  the  cooks,  and  the  waiting-maids, 
and  the  laundresses,  and  the  florists,  and  the  sculp- 
torsj  and  the  painters,  and  the  mosaic-makerS;  and 

♦  The  Peter's  Pence, 
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the  cameo-cutters,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  deal- 
ers in  modern  antiquities ;  for  these  ultramontane 
gentry  have  a  fashion  of  paying  great  prices  for 
ancient  bronzes,  and  antique  gems,  and  Etruscan 
vases  manufactured  yesterday  or  the  day  before  in 
the  workshops  of  the  Via  Condotti,  the  Babuino, 
and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.' " 

Edmondo  laughed  at  this  and  exclaimed  :  "  Our 
Don  Alessandro  is  rather  malicious,  I  declare  !  But 
I'm  afraid  he  speaks  the  truth  about  us  foreigners. 
In  our  own  countries  we  anathematize  Kome,  and 
the  next  thing  we  hurry  like  lovers  to  visit  her,  and, 
siren  that  she  is,  she  bewitches  us  with  the  melody 
of  her  songs  while  she  devours  us  even  to  the  very 
marrow  of  our  bones." 

"  You  see,  then,  that  Don  Alessandro  was  right 
when  he  asserted  that  the  Komans  have  never 
ceased  to  receive  tribute  from  all  nations  ;  hence 
for  them  asking  fees  and  alms  is  not  begging,  but 
only  collecting  debts  which  are  due  them  ;  conse- 
quently they  don't  ask  with  the  air  and  in  the  tone 
of  a  beggar,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  tax-gatherer  • 
and  the  debt  paid  them,  if  they  thank  you  it's  only 
through  a  condescension." 

"  You  are  right  now,  Alfred.  More  than  once  it 
has  happened  to  me,  after  I  have  been  receiving  a 
few  calls,  to  have  the  footman  come  for  his  drink 
money  ;  and  when  I  have  given  him  a  paul  or  two, 
say  to  me  coolly  and  plainly  :  *  ^ignore,  I  should 
have  more.  This  is  not  the  proper  fee  for  the 
drawing-room.' 

"  But  the  most  striking  example  of  this  Koman 
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mng  froid  was  presented  to  myself  and  some 
friends  on  an  occasion  when  we  were  visiting  a 
palace  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  collection  of  fine 
paintings.  My  friends,  who  were  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  rank,  had  asked  the  dean  of  a  family  of 
their  acquaintance  to  give  them  a  letter  to  the  ctis- 
tode  of  the  palace.  He  gave  it  very  politely,  and 
together  we  went  on  the  excursion.  On  reaching 
the  palace,  one  of  the  gentlemen  presented  the  let- 
ter to  the  custodCf  who  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  of 
possibly  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  He  took 
the  letter,  opened  it,  and  then  made  a  pretence  of 
searching  in  his  pockets.  *  Oh  ! '  he  said,  *  I've 
left  my  spectacles  somewhere.  Will  not  your  ex- 
cellency have  the  goodness  to  read  this  to  me  ?' 
My  friend  smiled  and  read  aloud  as  follows : 
*  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  these  most  noble 
signori.  Be  so  kind  as  to  show  them  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  palace,  of  couree  accepting  your  fees. 
AddiOy^  etc.  Just  consider  the  cunning  displayed 
in  the  transaction.  The  custode  doubtless  feared 
lest  the  signori  might  think  that  the  letter  of  in- 
troduction dispensed  them  from  the  usual  fees,  and 
determined  to  instruct  them  to  the  contrary  by 
means  of  the  spectacle  dodge — a  trick  that  is  fre- 
quently played  by  these  custodi  when  they  send  for- 
eigners from  one  to  another." 

"  Such  tricks  are  played  by  others  as  well  as  the 
ctistodiy*^  said  Alfred  ;  **  and  in  other  countries,  too, 
opportunities  of  picking  up  a  little  money  are  sel- 
dom allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  But  speaking  of 
Rome,  Don  Alessandro  said  that  this  custom  of  fees 
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and  alms  on  all  occasions  had  its  origin  in  the  cha- 
rity of  the  Church,  who,  in  the  early  times,  when 
the  faithful  held  all  things  in  common,  divided  tlie 
offerings  that  were  made  her  among  the  priests, 
tlie  deacons,  the  minor  clerics,  the  widows,  or- 
phans, students,  and  Christian  poor.  Moreover, 
Rome,  he  said,  is  a  sacerdotal  city  ;  and  as  the 
cities  of  the  Levites  under  the  Hebrew  Law  were 
supported  by  the  tithes  that  were  prescribed  and 
exacted,  and  by  tlie  sacrific*  s  and  offerings  of  all 
the  other  tribes,  so  the  metropolis  of  the  New  Law 
and  tlie  see  of  its  High-Priest  receives  tribute  from 
all  Christendom.  Doubtless  you  are  thinking  just 
what  the  friends  Don  Alessandro  was  talking  to 
said — namely,  that  the  Romans  appear  to  abuse  the 
maternal  spirit  of  the  Church  by  never  trying  to 
live  on  anything  but  what  they  get,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  her.  To  this  Don  Alessan- 
dro replied  :  '  What  is  there  that  men  do  not  abuse  ? 
Do  they  not  abuse  God's  mercy  more  frequently 
than  anything  else  ?  But  for  that  reason  are  the 
fountains  of  Divine  Mercy  dried  up  ?  We  would  be 
badly  off  indeed  if  God  should  reason  as  men 
do.'" 

'^  I  understand  you.  You  are  already  a  gradu- 
ated Catholic ;  you've  thoroughly  learned  the  logic 
of  the  Papists,  which  finds  a  way  of  defending  and 
excusing  everything  under  the  pretence  of  charity. 
Where  we,  using  our  reason,  protest  against  abuse, 
covetousness,  imposition,  and  fraud,  you  stretch 
your  wings  and  soar  beyond  the  clouds  to  penetrate 
the  mysterious  abysses  of  Divine  Wisdom,  so  that 
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you  may  explain  how  it  disposes  all  tLings  for  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  turus  the  very 
defects  of  that  Church  into  the  matter  of  its  tri- 
umph." 

**  There's  no  doubt  that  God  can  and  does  turn 
all  things  into  subjects  of  glory  and  triumph  for 
his  Church.  We  Catholics  do  not  deny  the  de- 
fects of  the  men  who  are  the  members  of  the 
Church,  but  we  console  ourselves  for  these  by  con- 
sidering the  supernatural  wisdom  which  inspires 
the  Church  in  all  her  institutions,  in  none  of 
which  any  sane  intellect  has  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cern the  least  flaw  or  error.  When  I  was  still  a 
Protestant  I  used  often  to  get  out  of  humor  with 
the  frati  of  Rome  who  dispense  alms  every  day 
from  the  doors  of  the  convents.  *  Look,'  I  used  to 
say,  *  see  how  those  lazy  friars,  not  satisfied  with 
doing  nothing  themselves,  accustom  the  people  also 
to  living  on  idleness  and  beggary.' 

**  But  after  I  had  had  the  grace  of  receiving  the 
clear  light  of  truth,  I  sincerely  repented  of  having 
spoken  against  tliose  who  deserve  only  the  highest 
praise  ;  for  I  learned  that  the  religious  who  give 
the  most  to  the  beggars  that  crowd  about  their 
doors  are  the  ones  who  live  on  alms  themselves. 
Then  very  soon  my  eyes  were  opened  about  those 
same  Romans  whom  you  just  now  pronounced  so 
greedy  and  covetous,  and  I  said  to  myself  :  *  Who 
maintains  all  these  mendicant  religious  ?  Is  it  not 
the  Roman  people  ?  The  friars  number  thou- 
sands, and  every  day  this  generous  people  gives  to 
them  so  abundantly  that  they  are  able  to  feed  with 
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what  they  have  left  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
God's  poor.' " 

"  Well,  well,"  retorted  Edmondo  impatiently, 
"  your  change  of  feelings  did  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  friars,  by  being  so  lavish  with  their  alms, 
accustom  the  people  to  idleness,  encourage  them 
to  dislike  labor;  for  most  naturally  they  say  to 
themselves  :  *  Why  need  I  trouble  myself  to  work  ? 
I  can  always  get  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of 
soup  at  the  gate  of  the  Cappuccini,  or  at  Araceli, 
or  from  the  Passionists  at  San  G-iovanni  e  Paolo,  or 
at  a  hundred  other  convents  of  nuns  and  friars.' 
This,  I  say,  is  an  unquestionable,  a  shameful  abuse." 

"  You  speak  truly,  Mr.  Edmund.  It  would  be 
better,  undoubtedly,  to  let  the  poor  die  of  hunger, 
as  not  infrequently  happens  in  our  country.  The 
Romans  have  the  weakness  of  not  liking  to  see  any- 
body die  of  hunger ;  therefore  they  exact  gifts  and 
fees  from  the  foreigners  only  to  transfer  a  good 
portion  of  them  to  the  poor,  not  only  through  the 
frati,  but  in  a  hundred  other  ways  that  it  would 
take  years  of  residence  in  Rome  to  teach  you  to 
thoroughly  understand  and  admire.  A  country- 
man of  ours  belonging  to  an  eminent  Catholic 
family,  who,  coming  to  Rome,  received  the  grace 
of  a  religious  vocation,  once  told  me  that,  while  a 
novice  at  Sant'  Andrea  al  Quirinale,*  he  was,  in 
order  to  exercise  him  in  humility  and  charity,  fre- 
quently sent  with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder  to 
beg  through  the  streets  for  the  inmates  of  the  city 

*  The  noritiate  house  of  the  Jesuits. 
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prisons.  I  am  sure  that  you,  who  have  so  generous 
and  kind  a  heart,  could  uot  have  kept  back  the  tears 
from  your  eyes  if  you  had  heard  him  relate  many 
incidents  of  Roman  generosity.  He  described  the 
fruit  and  vegi table  dealers  of  the  Piazza  Navona 
seated  behind  their  tables  and  basket-*,  talking, 
laughing,  and  disputing  with  one  another,  and 
calling  out  in  shrill  tones:  *0h  !  here  are  beau- 
tiful pears,  here  are  fine  apples  I  Here's  white 
chiccory  !'  and,  at  sight  of  the  youthful  religious 
standing  before  them  with  his  eyes  meekly  cast 
down,  ceasing  their  noise  and  cries,  and  asking  him  : 

*  For  whom  do  you  beg  ?  '      '  For  the  prisoners.' 

*  Ah  !  the  poor  things!  G  )d  help  them  !  Here, 
take  this,*  at  the  same  time  putting  into  his  hands 
some  apples,  pears,  nuts,  chestnuts,  peaches,  plums, 
or  a  fine  ripe  melon,  according  to  the  season  ;  he 
rarely  left  Piazza  Navona  without  having  his  bag 
full  of  fruit,  lettuce,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  cauli- 
flowers. 

*•  In  Piazza  Rotonda  he  fared  just  as  well  ;  one 
merchant  would  give  him  a  slice  of  cheese,  another 
an  orange,  another  a  lemon,  another  two  big  pota- 
toes, and  another  enough  meal  to  make  a  good 
bowl  of  porridge.  The  bakers  gave  him  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  two  loaves  ;  the  grain-dealers  put 
into  his  bag  a  paper  of  rice,  of  lentils,  of  beans,  or 
whatever  else  they  might  have.  But  jierhaps  the 
m  -st  generous,  because  costing  most  to  those  who 
bestowed  it,  of  all  the  charity  he  received  was  that 
given  by  the  butchers,  the  dealers  in  game,  and  the 
keepers  of  humble  taverns.      These  good  souls, 
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standing  with  tlieir  aprons  on,  would  reach  tlieir 
hands  into  their  big  pockets,  and,  jingling  the  coins 
until  they  found  a  haiocco,  would,  with  serene 
countenances,  throw  it  into  his  sack  among  the  col- 
lection of  provisions. 

*'  Even  the  landlords  of  the  more  pretentious 
taverns  were  not  so  greedy  and  covetous  as  to  refuse 
him  their  contribution  of  money,  and  it  must  have 
been  beautiful  to  see  the  stout  landladies,  who 
looked  like  Cybele  on  her  throne,  say  to  the  young 
novice  as  he  modestly  approached  :  'Ah  !  you  who 
are  princes  and  grand  signori  (we  know  about  it,  you 
Bee),  blessed  are  you  for  going  round  begging  for 
the  poor  prisoners.  Here,  take  the  scudo,  and  may 
God  help  you  ! ' 

"  In  short,  this  religious  assured  me  that,  with 
perhaps  the  excop^on  of  some  milliner's  store,  or 
some  fashionable  wareroom,  or  some  flashy  restau- 
rant, tiiere  was  not  a  shop  in  Rome,  not  a  fruit  or 
vegetable  stand,  or  even  an  old-iron  counter,  where 
he  did  not  obtain  an  alms  for  the  prisoners.  Even 
the  poor  old  women  who  sell  nuts  rarely  failed  to 
give  him  a  half  haiocco,  and  ask  him  to  tell  them 
what  numbers  to  choose  in  the  lottery,  saying  : 
*  You  that  belong  to  God,  make  me  draw  a  terno, 
so  that  I  can  pay  the  rent  and  buy  some  clothes  for 
my  grand-nephew,  who  is  almost  naked.' 

"  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Edmund,  who  have  travelled  so 
extensively  in  Europe,  if  you  have  ever  met  a 
people  more  noble  and  generous  than  this  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Romans  are  not  free  from  human 
defects,  but  whoever  will  take  paius  to  study  them 
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will  see  that  their  virtues  far  exceed  their  vices. 
Those  foreigners  who  come  here  and  just  glance  at 
matters  and  things,  and  then  write  and  publish  the 
most  extravagant  falsehoods  about  Rome,  are  not 
only  guilty  of  great  wrong,  but  make  themselves 
the  laughing-stock  of  persons  who  know  better." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GASPAEETTO. 

Alfred's  earnest  expostulations  and  entreaties 
had  at  last  an  effect  upon  Edmondo,  and  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  inexpediency,  if  not  the  im- 
propriety, of  making  any  further  personal  and  ex- 
traordinary attempts  to  discover  the  young  girl  of 
the  Via  Piscinola.  Therefore,  towards  nightfall, 
he  thanked  the  old  family  servant  for  his  hospitali- 
ty, bade  him  good-by,  and  started  to  walk  towards 
the  Pantheon.  Reaching  the  stands  of  the  game- 
dealers  in  the  Via  de'  Crescenzi,  he  bought  six  wood- 
cocks, four  wild  ducks,  ^two  wild  turkeys,  and  a 
wild  goose,  and  tied  them  up  in  a  handkerchief ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  Via  del 
Seminario,  he  entered  the  store  where  they  sell 
hunters^  equipments,  purchased  a  game-pouch,  and 
put  his  birds  in  it.  This  done,  he  turned  back  to 
the  piazza,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  shop 
which  is  opposite  the  fountain,  and  has  for  a  sign  a 
carving  of  wild  boars,  deer,  and  goats.  Here  he 
mixed  in  with  the  hunters  who  make  this  particu- 
lar shop  a  rendezvous,  where  they  assemble  to  talk 
over  the  incidents  of  the  day.  It  was  his  plan  to 
listen  to  their  stories  of  the  adventures  they  had 
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met  witli  in  the  chase,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  relate  them  to  his  friends,  and  thus  give  a  color- 
ing to  the  impression  which  he  intended  these  to 
receive  of  his  having  been  absent  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition in  the  marshes  of  Ostia  and  along  the 
Maremme.  In  an  hour  or  two  lie  heard  tales 
enough  to  entertain  his  acquaintances  for  a  month, 
and  to  cause  them  to  look  upon  his  safe  return  to 
their  society,  after  such  a  series  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  as  something  wonderful,  to  say  the  least ; 
then,  with  his  bag  in  his  hand,  he  sought  his  old 
lodging. 

He  found  Doralice,  the  liousekeeper,  in  her  room, 
sitting  half  asleep  near  the  window  which  looked 
out  on  the  street  door,  and  from  which  she  could 
reply  to  the  questions  of  anybody  who  knocked. 
When  she  saw  him  a|>pear  so  unexpectedly  she 
started  up,  screamed,  '*  0  eccelleuza ! '*  and  in  a 
moment  stood  before  him,  her  face  beaming  with 
delight  and  her  eyes  examining  him  from  head  to 
foot,  as  though  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
really  he  in  such  coarse,  ugly  clothes. 

To  dispel  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment,  Ed- 
mondo put  his  bag  in  her  hands,  at  the  same  time 
opening  it  and  saying  :  "  Here,  Doralice,  I  have 
brought  you  a  little  of  my  luck.  You  can  enjoy  it 
Sunday  with  your  husband  Gasparetto  and  your 
niece  Nina." 

"  Oh  I  what  a  lot !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Wood- 
cocks, and  a  goose,  and  ducks  !  Dear  me  I  day 
after  to  morrow  we'll  have  a  feast.  Gasparetto  will 
have  his  full,  davvero.     The  goose  must  be  boiled 
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with  vermicelli,  the  ducks  will  be  nice  in  a  ragout, 
and  the  woodcocks  ought  to  be  roasted  with  toast, 
bat  I  haven't  any  turnspit.  I  know  what  I'll  do, 
eccellenza  ;  I'll  borrow  one  of  Barberina,  who  has 
to  have  all  such  things  when  she  cooks  for  foreign- 
ers. But  you  must  be  very  tired.  Won't  you  go 
right  up  to  your  rooms  ?" 

**  Are  they,  then,  in  order  ?— for  I  suppose  you 
were  not  expecting  me." 

"  Ah  !  but,  eccellenza  mia,  Doralice  never  lets 
herself  fall  into  lazy  habits.  Everything  is  in  per- 
fect order ;  the  rooms  are  swept,  the  bed  is  nicely 
made,  the  furniture  is  all  dusted.  Every  morning  I 
have  gone  up  to  ojjen  the  windows  and  let  in  the 
air,  and  I  have  closed  them  again  at  night.  You'll 
find  your  slippers  on  the  rug  and  your  books  on 
the  table,  just  as  you  left  them.  There's  noth- 
ing wanting,  unless  it  be  some  fresh  water,  which 
I'll  carry  up  now  when  I  go  to  light  the  candles 
for  you." 

'*  Bravo,  Doralice  !  I  know  very  well  you  are 
neatness  itself.  And  Gasparetto — where  is  he  this 
evening  ?'' 

"  He  is  at  the  Theatre  Argentina  to  take  the 
tickets  for  both  the  galleries  and  the  boxes  ;  he 
goes  early,  because  he  has  to  carry  the  music  and 
the  violin  for  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  as  well  as 
the  trombone  and  the  bassoon  of  two  of  the  play- 
ers. Besides,  he  has  charge  of  the  canes  and  um- 
brellas of  the  gentlemen,  and  tlie  cloaks  and  man- 
tillas of  the  ladies,  who  want  them  to  put  on  when 
they  come  out  of  the  warm  theatre." 
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"  Humph  !  your  husband  must  be  making  plenty 
of  money  with  so  many  employments  at  night, 
added  to  all  he  does  in  the  daytime." 

"  0  poor  man  !  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  the 
good  'padroni,  he  picks  up  a  baiocco  now  and  then. 
He  is  a  very  industrious  and  hard-working  man,  so 
he  often  succeeds  in  gaining  a  trifle  more  than  his 
expenses.  For  example,  he  has  the  care  of  the 
first  dancer's  parrot,  for  which  he  receives  three 
pauls  a  week,  besides  what  is  left  of  the  cakes  and 
candies  and  honey  she  directs  him  to  buy  for  it 
every  day.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  give  all 
to  the  bird.  Poor  thing  !  it  wants  worms.  Then 
he  takes  the  first  prima-donna's  little  greyhound 
for  an  hour*s  airing  on  the  Pincian  and  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  every  morning  ;  it  has  a  silver  collar  round 
its  neck,  and  attached  to  the  collar  a  scarlet  silk 
cord  by  which  my  Gasparetto  leads  it ;  when  it  is  a 
little  cold  he  covers  it  with  a  square  of  blue  velvet 
or  of  quiltt'd  cashmere.  As  he  starts  out  of  the 
house  the  lady  always  gives  him  a  paul  to  buy  some 
sweet  biscuits  and  seed-cakes  for  the  little  beast  ; 
but  one  baiocco' s  worth  of  ciambclle  is  quite  enough 
for  the  dog,  so  he  can  put  the  nine  baiocchi  tliat 
remain  in  his  pocket.  But  this  is  the  least ;  for, 
meeting  the  Marquis  A.,  Count  B.,  and  Baron  0., 
they  stop  and  play  with  the  greyhound  awhile,  then 
give  a  lira  or  a  giulio  to  Gasparetto,  telling  him  to 
go  to  the  confectioner's  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and 
buy  some  puff-tarts  for  the  creature  ;  and  Gaspar- 
etto, he  knows  it  will  get  sick  if  it  eats  any  more 
that  day,  so  he  keeps  the  coins  himself." 
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*'  With  all  this  income  your  husband  will  soon 
get  a  good  ways  ahead  of  his  expenses." 

'*The  times  are  bad,  Mr.  Edolund,  and  he  who 
doesn't  exert  all  his  efforts  will  soon  be  far  behind. 
Gasparetto  doesn't  want  this  to  be  his  case,  so  he 
works  hard  and  has  many  little  employments.  Ho 
shears  and  shaves,  to  make  them  look  like  lions, 
the  spaniels  of  some  grand  lords,  and  they  give  him 
scented  soap  to  wash  the  beasts  with — pieces  as 
large  as  this,  and  done  up  in  sucb  beautiful  gilt 
and  colored  papers  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them — all  come  from  London,  you  see.  What  does 
my  husband  do  ?  He  Just  washes  the  dogs  with 
our  soap,  and  then  rubs  them  over  with  a  cake  of 
the  perfumed,  and  when  he  takes  them  back  to 
their  masters  they  smell  of  musk  as  strong  as 
though  they  were  made  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
London  soap  Gasparetto  sells  to  the  dancers  and 
singers  and  prima-donnas,  who  are  very  glad  to  get  it. 

"  Gasparetto  is  also  a  house  agent  for  travellers. 
Soon  as  some  rich  family,  Russian,  English,  Ger- 
man, or  some  other  country,  arrives  at  the  Hotel 
d'Europa,  the  Great  Britain,  or  the  Russie,  he 
goes  to  their  head-servant,  and  through  him  shows 
them  the  finest  apartments  in  the  city,  with  car- 
pets and  furniture,  and  conveniences,  and  beauti- 
ful views,  and  sunny  exposures,  and  everything  that 
rich  foreigners  like.  When  they  have  concluded 
their  arrangement  with  the  landlord,  he  offers  to 
find  them  a  cook,  a  laundress,  a  coach — in  short, 
whatever  they  want.  Then  the  owner  of  the  house 
pays   him  a  brokerage,  and  from   the  cook,  the 
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coachman,  and  the  other  servants  he  has  engaged 
he  receives  the  commissions  agreed  upon.  The 
laundresses  and  women  servants  I  attend  to  my- 
self. Gasparetto  enquires  if  the  hidies  are  fond  of 
riding;  then  he  finds  some  gentle  white  horses  with 
side-gaddles.  Jf  the  family  have  their  own  cook, 
he  directs  liim  to  a  butcher,  a  pork  and  sausage 
dealer,  a  fruit  and  vegetable  merchant,  a  coal- 
seller,  a  milkman  ;  and  from  each  of  these  he  gets 
in  return  a  pound  of  meat,  or  two  hams,  or  a 
basket  of  charcoal,  and  perhaps  the  milk  for  our 
breakfast  every  morning.*' 

"Good  gracious,  Doralice  !  that's  what  I  call 
fleecing  the  foreigners.  They  don't  understand  the 
language  or  the  customs  and  prices  of  Rome,  so 
they  are  made  to  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  things, 
and  Gasparetto  takes  his  part  of  the  exorbitant 
profits." 

**  It's  but  a  trifle.  Signer  Edmondo.  He  is  grow- 
ing old  and  infirm  now  \  his  lucky  days  have  passed 
and  will  never  return.  Why,  only  imagine,  he  was 
once  the  cicerone  of  the  two  largest  hotels  in  the 
city,  and  in  those  times  travellers  were  not  so  close 
and  wise  as  they  are  now.  Then  there  was  a 
chance  to  live  well.  Gasparetto  was  friendly  with 
the  cooks  of  all  the  hotels,  and  with  the  butlers 
too.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  guess  how  many 
things  he  brought  me  every  night.  I  assure  you  T  aK 
w  ays  got  enough  for  a  wedding  supper.  What  they 
called  the  leavings  was  almost  as  much  as  the  whole 
dinner;  for,  when  the  rich  lords  gave  dinners,  they 
had  so  many  courses  that,  to  eat  every  one  of  them, 
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a  man  would  have  needed  a  stomach  as  big  as  the 
hall  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  Therefore,  when 
the  dinner  was  about  half  through,  the  guests  be- 
gan to  just  taste  and  play  with  the  dishes,  and  by 
the  time  the  roasts  were  brought  on  they  were  quite 
willing  to  have  them  taken  back  whole  and  un- 
touched, unlccS,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  the  breast  of  a 
pheasant  or  the  leg  of  a  woodcock  was  cut  for  some 
glutton — there's  always  two  or  three  of  them  at 
every  feast.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  gifts 
of  God?  The  butler  had  the  greater  part,  the 
cook  had  his  share,  and  the  valets  theirs ;  some 
sold  what  they  got,  some  ate  it,  and  some  gave  it 
away.  Gaspare tto  always  brought  home  as  much 
as  he  could  carry  ;  we  supped  together  at  our  ease, 
and  the  next  morning  there  was  always  remaining 
on  the  shelf  a  dainty  mouthful  to  give  to  a  friend, 
or  to  a  lodger,  or  to  the  shoemaker  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  everybody  had  a  taste. 

"  Some  evenings  he  would  send  me  by  the  sta- 
ble-boy a  pair  of  pheasants  well  wrapped  up  in  cab- 
bage-leaves, or  half  a  hare,  or  a  piece  of  veni- 
son or  of  goat's  meat,  or  a  fruit-pie,  or  a  dish 
of  chickens'  combs  and  livers,  or  some  cold  tarts, 
or  a  half  pound  of  mullet,  and  sturgeon  sausages 
as  much  as  a  palm  long.  Then  when,  later, 
Gasparetto  came  himself,  he  would  have  in  his 
pockets  a  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne,  or  of 
Bordeaux,  or  Madeira,  or  Alicante,  or  of  the  choicest 
Jamaica  rum;  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
he  would  make  me  drink  a  glass  that  always  went 
right  to  my  heart.     If  the  hotel  wher^  the  dinnej: 
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was  given  was  not  too  far  from  our  house,  ho 
would  seize  two  crystal  cups  filled  with  strawberry, 
or  vanilla,  or  chocolate  ice-cream,  and  hurry  home 
with  them,  and  then  1  was  happy  indeed. 

**  But  you  must  not  believe  that  Gasparelto  got 
all  those  goodies  for  nothing.  Ah  !  no ;  he  worked 
hard  for  them.  Wlien  the  butler  or  the  cook 
wanted  to  sell  the  leavings  of  their  mylords'  tables 
to  an  osteria  in  the  Via  della  Vite,  or  to  another 
just  beyond  the  Theatre  Alberti,  Gaspare' to  care- 
fully transported  everything,  and  kept  the  ac- 
counts, and  at  the  end  of  the  week  paid  them  over 
the  money. 

"When  the  gentlemen  visited  Tivoli,  Frascati, 
and  Albano,  Gasi-aretto  was  the  factotum  of  the 
excursions  ;  he  paid  the  coachmen,  ordered  the 
dinners,  and  gave  the  fees — those  were  the  days 
that  were  profitable  to  him.  But  his  greatest  gains 
came  from  the  mosaic  manufacturers  and  the  deal- 
ers in  pictures  and  antiquities,  because  he  had 
made  a  study  of  such  things  an<l  was  well  posted 
about  them  ;  and  as  ho  spoke  Englisli,  French, 
German,  and  even  a  little  Russian,  he  acted  as  in- 
terpretcr,  and  praised  to  the  skies  whatever  the 
dealers  asked  enormous  prices  for.  Rich  foreign 
gentlemen  are  delighted  with  everything  that  costs 
a  good  deal,  and  your  excellency  knows  how  they 
have  their  rooms  filled  with  thous;uuls  of  worthless 
antiquities.  Well  off  would  they  be  if  they  had 
only  had  my  Gasparetto  to  guide  them  in  their  se- 
lecti'  n«.  Well,  like  all  the  rest,  the  myl«>rds  that 
employed  Gasparetto  in   those  days  wore  pleased 
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with  everything  they  saw,  and  in  the  picture-shops 
there  was  much  for  them  to  put  their  eyes  on. 
'  That  Sibyl  there — whose  is  it  ? '  they  would  ask  in 
English  ;  and  my  husband  would  reply  :  '  My  lord, 
all  the  pictures  here  are  Kaphaels,  Titians,  Michel- 
angelos,  and  Leonardis.'  *  Ah  !  well,  how  much 
is  this  worth  ?'  Gasparetto  would  in  Italian  ask 
the  merchant  the  price  of  the  picture.  '  I  cannot 
let  it  go  for  less  than  three  hundred  scudi,^  the 
latter  would  reply.  Turning  then  to  the  for- 
eigner, Gasparetto  would  repeat :  '  Do  you  under- 
stand, my  lord  ?  He  wants  five  hundred  scucUtor 
this  picture.'  After  talking  and  bargaining  a  while, 
the  dealer  would  consent  to  four  hundred  scudi, 
and  forthwith  the  Sibyl  would  be  sent  off  to  the 
purchaser's  hotel.  Gasparetto  always  paid,  and 
the  hundred  scudi  above  the  price  of  the  picture 
were  his,  besides  the  fee  he  received  from  the 
dealer." 

**  That  is  to  say,  he  stole  them,  and  he  deserved 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  such  cheating." 

*'  What  would  you  have,  eccellenza  f  Those  lords 
didn't  understand  Italian,  and  they  had  lots  of 
money,  and  intended  to  throw  it  away  in  all  kinds 
of  trifles.  Why,  just  Imagine,  some  of  them 
were  willing  to  pay  six  hundred,  eight  hundred, 
even  a  thousand  scudi  for  a  little  round  table  with 
the  top  formed  of  mosaics  representing  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  Piazza  of 
the  Vatican  !  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  gold 
rings,  and  the  earrings,  and  brooches,  and  brace- 
lets of  mosaic  ^and  intaglio  and  cameo  which  they 
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bought.  They  spent  treasures,  and  yet  you  are 
not  willing  that  poor  Gasparetto  should  have  a  few 
pounds  drop  into  his  pocket.  Ah  !  me,  what 
kind  of  a  conscience  is  yours,  Mr.  Edmund  ?  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  ugly,  mouldy  bronzes 
and  terra-cottas  which  they  gave  almost  their  weight 
in  gold  for  because  the  antiquaries  told  them  thoy 
were  lamps,  and  plates,  and  vases  of  the  old  Roman 
emperors.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  would  have 
been  right  for  all  the  trash  to  pass  through  Gaspa- 
retto's  hands  without  his  receiving  duties  ?" 

o 

"  In  few  words,  Doralice,  your  husband  swindled 
foreigners  most  skilfully ;  and  of  such  Roman 
cheats  there  are  still  a  plenty,  giving  scandal  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

*' Excuse  me,  my  husband  is  not  a  Roman,  eccel- 
lenza.  But  there's  no  longer  any  danger  that  the 
foreigners  will  let  themselves  be  imposed  upon.  In 
old  times  they  didn't  understand  Italian  ;  now  they 
speak  it  better  than  the  Romans  do,  and,  dispensing 
with  cicerones,  do  their  shopping  themselves  ;  con- 
sequently, the  cicerones  of  these  days  don't  make 
much." 

"  Oh  !  but  it*8  always  a  good  trade.  Why  does 
your  husband  no  longer  follow  it  ?" 

"  It  was  envy  that  ruined  him.  There  used  to 
be  only  a  few  cicerones,  and  now  there's  a  deluge 
of  them,  and  they  bite  each  other  and  eat  each 
other  up.  Gasparetto  had  saved  a  little  money  and 
set  me  up  a  coffee-stand,  well  supplied  with  silver- 
plate,  spoons,  and  cups,  and  urns,  and  everything 
that  was  necessary.    I  had  two  nieces  living  with 
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me  then — Nina,  who  is  here  still,  and  Mariuccia,who 
was  two  years  older  than  Nina.  This  one,  Mariiic- 
cia,  was  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  creature 
you  ever  saw  ;  so  I,  thinking  how  good  and  well- 
behaved  she  was,  took  her  to  help  me  with  the 
stand.  I  can't  tell  you  how  fashionable  my  stand 
got  to  be.  All  the  cooks,  and  valets,  and  drivers 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  came  to  drink  my  coffee 
every  morning,  and  during  the  day  I  had  lots  of 
customers — sculptors,  painters,  carvers,  who  stopped 
on  their  way  to  the  Via  Condotti,  the  Vite,  and  the 
Babuino.  There  was  one  w^ho  kept  tormenting 
me  :  *  8ora  Doralice,  now  please  let  me  make  a 
sketch  of  Mariuccia.  She  has  such  a  pure  Greek 
profile.'  Just  think,  eccellenza,  she  is  an  unmixed 
R<)man,  and  the  painters  would  call  her  a  Greek  ! 
No  matter ;  I  wouldn't  consent  to  their  painting 
her,  and  always  told  them  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Roman,  and  had  nothing  Greek  about 
her.  And  she  herself  would  say  to  me :  *  That's 
right,  aunt.'" 

'*Now,  there  used  to  come  pretty  often  to  our 
cafe  a  young  man  who  was  a  courier  for  certain 
foreign  dukes,  and  he  always  seemed  to  look  at 
Mariuccia  very  admiringly  ;  but  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  she  was  reserved  and  modest  while  he  stood 
drinking  his  coffee.  One  morning  I  went  to  her 
room  to  wake  her  up  and  send  her  to  open  the  shop  ; 
she  was  not  there,  and  the  bed  was  already  made. 
'  Ah  ! '  I  said  to  myself,  *  what  an  early  riser 
Mariuccia  is  !  It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  find  another 
such  a  smart  girl.'    I  went  down  to  the  stand  ;  it 
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was  still  shut  up,  and  there  were  no  lights  and  no 
fire.  *  Mariuccia !  Mariuccia  !'  I  called,  but  nobody 
replied.  I  borrowed  a  candle  from  the  liquor- 
dealer  opposite,  entered,  and  found  all  the  silver 
gone — every  blessed  cup  and  spoon  stolen.  I  was 
dumbfounded.  Then  I  ran  for  Gasparetto,  who 
directly  started  a  search  ;  in  three  days  the  police 
di.' covered  that  Mariuccia  had  eloped  with  that 
courier,  that  tliey  had  taken  all  my  silver  with  them 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  from  there  had  gone  in  the 
first  steamer  to  Marseilles.  We  have  never  heard 
from  them  since." 

"  Well,  Doralice,  in  this  case  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  the  envy  of  the  other  cicerones.  It  was 
the  niece  ;  she  fell  in  love,  robbed  you,  and  took 
flight." 

**  Wait  till  you  hear  the  rest.  A  year  after  tliis 
misfortune,  Gasparetto  had,  through  being  very 
economical  and  very  industrious  with  the  foreign- 
ers, quite  recovered  from  it,  and  the  other  cicerones 
were  fairly  bursting  with  envy  and  spite.  Then 
came  the  tricks  of  bad-luck  !  One  day  a  man  em- 
ployed in  the  excavations  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  found  a  spy- 
glass buried  in  the  clay  and  covered  with  rust,  and 
brought  it  to  my  husband.  Gasparetto  paid  the 
man  for  it,  cleaned  it  from  the  mud  and  earth, 
and,  hoping  to  sell  it  for  an  antique  to  some  rich 
lord,  went  into  an  antiquary's  shop,  where  most 
unfortunately  two  cicerones  had  preceded  him  ; 
without  noticing  them,  he  eaid  to  the  keeper  of  the 
shop :    '  Ix)ok,  sor  Asdrubalc — look  at  this  wonder- 
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f ul  instrument  1  It  was  discovered  yesterday 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine,  just  on  the  spot 
where  Nero's  Golden  House  stood.  Historians  re- 
late that  Nero  fired  the  city  of  Rome,  and  then, 
from  the  tower  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Ciiterina  al  Quirinale,  watched  it  burning.  Now, 
undoubtedly,  this  is  the  very  spy-glass  he  used  on 
tliat  occasion,  and  through  which  he  gazed  at  that 
most  remarkable  conflagration.'  The  antiquary's 
son,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  Roman  College, 
happened  to  be  in  the  shop,  and  at  my  husband's 
words  the  ill-bred  young  man  burst  into  a  fit  of 
loud  laughter,  exclaiming  :  *  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  Nero's 
spy -glass !  And  spy-glasses  were  invented  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  Nero  died  !  Ah  !  ah  !  Bravo, 
Gasparetto  !  you  have  the  greatest  treasure  in  the 
world.  You  must  not  take  less  than  a  thousand 
scudi  for  it.' 

*'Alas!  Signer  Edmondo,  those  two  cicerones, 
his  rivals,  commenced  from  that  day  to  make  my 
husband  the  jest  and  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the 
hotels  ;  he  could  not  present  himself  but  imme- 
diately the  porters,  the  valets,  and  the  cicerones 
would  mock  him,  calling  out :  '  Good-morning, 
Gasparetto  of  Nero's  spy-glass.'  The  railleries,  the 
scoffs,  and  the  insults  which  those  rowdies  offered 
him  are  inexpressible.  When  he  saw  that  he  had 
become  the  game  of  even  the  stable-boys,  he 
couldn't  endure  it  any  longer,  so  he  withdrew  from 
the  hotels  and  obtained  the  situation  of  janitor  or 
housekeeper  of  this  palace.  And  here  we  have 
lived  in  peace  for  a  good  many  years  now." 
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Doralice  told  ihis  long  tale  partly  down  at  the 
door,  partly  on  the  stairs  while  going  up  with  Ed- 
niondo,  and  partly  in  his  parlor  while  she  was  look- 
ing round  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  in 
order,  opening  and  shutting  drawers,  and  getting 
out  the  towels  for  the  morning.  Finally  she  said 
to  him : 

"A  pleasant  sleep,  ecceUenzaJ* 

"  Good-night,  Doralice." 


m^i-m^m. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BLIND  SWEDE. 

Edmon^do  found  that  resting  in  his  own  bed  was 
a  much  pleasanter  thing  than  trying  to  rest  in 
other  people's,  and  he  had  the  sweetest  and  most 
tranquil  sleep  that  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  ; 
consequently,  he  did  not  waken  until  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  then  he  did  not  get  up,  but  lay  still, 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  softness  of  his 
mattresses  and  pillows,  and  gazing  about  his  room, 
at  his  furniture,  pictures,  and  ornaments  with  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure  that  one  experiences  at  meet- 
ing friends  after  a  long  absence.  Meanwhile,  he 
thought  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  restoring 
his  former  neat  and  elegant  personal  appearance  ; 
of  arranging  his  hair,  which  he  had  cut  short  be- 
hind to  match  his  late  rough  disguise  ;  of  making 
his  hands  once  more  smooth  and  velvety ;  and  of 
erasing  from  his  neck  the  dark  stain  it  had  con- 
tracted from  the  colored  cravats  he  had  been  wear- 
ing. He  determined  that  the  first  thing  he  must 
do  would  be  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nearest  bath-house, 
and  endeavor,  by  a  plentiful  use  of  soap,  to  dispel 
the  plebeian  odor  which  it  seemed  to  him  had  in- 
sinuated itself  between  his  flesh  and  skin. 

174 
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Towards  ten  o'clock  Doralice  came  to  bid  him 
good-morning  and  ask  if  he  wanted  anything.  He 
told  her  that  he  wanted  the  barber  at  twelve  to 
dress  his  hair. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  it  does  indeed  need  the 
barber.  I  never  before  knew  that  when  a  gentle- 
man went  to  the  hunt  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
have  his  hair  cut  short  like  the  carmen  of  the 
Borgo  Pio.  You,  signore^  had  such  beautiful  hair, 
80  nicely  parted,  and  so  glossy  and  sweetly  per- 
fumed !     It  was  really  a  sin  to  cut  it  off." 

"  What  else  could  I  do,  my  good  Doralice  ?  In 
the  huts  and  cabins  of  Fiumicino  and  Campo 
Morto  there  are  no  combs  and  no  time  to  comb 
one's  self,  so  it's  much  better  to  have  one's  hair 
short." 

Thus  saying,  Edmondo  went  out  to  the  baths, 
leaving  Doralice  to  arrange  his  room  and  take  out 
from  the  drawers  his  dinner-suit  in  readiness  for 
his  toilet  on  his  return.  But  he  had  in  his  head 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  the  hunt,  and  good 
shots,  and  choice  game.  The  conversation  of  the 
night  before  had  put  some  ideas  into  his  head  re- 
garding Gasparetto,  who,  it  appeared  to  him,  must 
be  a  clever,  cunning,  expert  sort  of  a  man — one 
capable  of  untying  most  any  hard  knot,  and  who, 
he  hoped,  might  be  just  the  one  to  find  the  Traste- 
yerina  for  him.  Even  Doralice,  he  thought,  evinced 
a  stupidity  which  doubtless  concealed  a  sagacity 
and  serpentine  subtlety  equal  to  the  unravelling  of 
almost  any  mystery ;  there  was  not  much  danger 
that  with  her  and  her  niece  Nina,  and  Gasparetto, 
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enlisted  as  his  allies,  he  would  fail  to  discover  the 
spider  he  had  been  hunting  so  long. 

When  Edmondo  returned  from  his  bath,  he  found 
the  barber  awaiting  him.  His  hair  carefully  dressed, 
the  barber  dismissed,  and  the  toilet  completed,  he 
rang  his  bell  for  Doralice.  When  she  appeared, 
he  made  a  pretext  of  wanting  her  to  render  him 
some  little  service,  at  the  same  time  asking  :  *^  Are 
you  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  Doralice  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied,  "  because  Nina 
is  attending  to  the  door  while  I  pluck  the  birds 
your  excellency  was  so  generous  as  to  give  us  last 
night,  and  which  some  friends  of  ours  from  San 
Giovanni  are  coming  to  help  us  eat  to-morrow. 
When  Nina  is  at  the  door,  you  may  give  her  ten 
messages  in  one  breath,  and  you  may  be  sure  she 
will  not  forget  one  of  them.  I,  when  I'm  there,  I 
have  to  beg  the  people  to  write  their  errands  and 
messages  on  the  slate  that  hangs  by  the  window, 
and  Gasparetto  has  to  do  the  same.  But  Nina — 
why,  she  is  a  little  witch  who  laughs,  and  sings, 
and  works,  and  is  as  quick  and  sharp  as  the  point 
of  a  sword.  A  lodger  goes  out  or  comes  in.  *  Sir,' 
she  says  to  him,  *  such  a  one  has  been  here  and 
wants  you  to  go  to  such  a  street,  number  twenty- 
five,  third  floor,  left-hand  stairs.'  *  That  Polish  gen- 
tleman expects  you  on  the  Pincian  about  six  o'clock 
to  take  a  horseback  ride  with  him.'  *  This  is  the 
card  of  the  Marquis  of  Rhuffst  for  a  dinner  day 
after  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock.'  *  Madame,  tho 
Countess  Ninny  will  be  here  directly  to  take  you 
for  a  drive  ;  there  was  an  English  book  just  sen^ 
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to  yon  from  tfee  circulating-library — Fll  put  it  in 
your  room  before  you  return ;  the  dressmaker  will 
be  here  to  morrow  at  twelve  to  measure  you  for 
your  ball-dress/  In  short,  Signor  Edmondo,  that 
girl's  memory  is  a  wonder.  Besides  all  she  has  to 
remember  for  the  first  and  second  floors,  she  does 
the  errands  for  the  painters  who  live  on  the  third 
floor,  and  they  are  always  wanting  a  thousand  things 
that  it  takes  a  long  head  not  to  forget;  and,  as 
though  all  this  wasn't  enough,  she  is  able  to  tell 
the  people  on  the  top  floor  every  little  thing  that 
concerns  them. 

**  And  Nina  is  a  rogue,  too,  I  tell  you,  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  eyes  in  her  head  which  nothing  ever 
escapes.  When  she  sees  certain  individuals  coming 
and  asking  for  such  a  person,  she  looks  them 
through  in  a  minute,  and  replies  :  *He  is  not  at 
home.  If  you  want  anything  of  him,  leave  your 
name.'  *  At  what  hour  will  he  return  ? '  *How  do 
I  know  ? '  If  she  sees  certain  others  who  come  in 
with  a  bold  manner  and  walk  towards  the  stairs, 
she  runs  out  and  stands  just  in  front  of  them,  say- 
ing, *  Where  are  you  going  ? '  'To  the  second 
floor.'  *  Whom  do  you  want  ? '  *  Count  Such-a-one.' 
*  He  is  out.'  Then  right  away  she  warns  the  foot- 
man to  be  careful,  because  she  has  seen  so-and-so — 
'black  moustaches,  mixed  pants,  and  a  green  cloak 
— quite  the  air  of  an  impostor.'  " 

"Still,  to  look  at  her,"  said  Edmondo,  "Nina 
appears  quiet  and  gentle  ;  she  has  a  childlike  air,  as 
though  she  might  easily  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  dog-days  come  in  January." 
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"  Yes,  you  think  so  ?    Ah  !  she's  slyer  than  a 
fox." 

The  woman  continued  talking  without  further 
interruption  from  Edmondo,  who  confined  himself 
to  the  part  of  an  attentive  listener.  At  last,  when 
she  had  arranged  everything  there  was  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  his  rooms,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  detaining  her,  he  asked  at  what 
hour  Gasparetto  usually  came  home  ;  receiving  the 
reply  that,  since  there  was  no  performance  at  the 
theatre  that  night,  he  would  probably  return  about 
two  hours  after  the  Ave  Maria,  Edmondo  dismissed 
the  gossiping  wife.  She  had  no  sooner  closed  the 
door  after  her  than  he  began  to  build  hundreds  of 
castles  in  the  air,  all  founded  this  time  upon 
the  character  for  cunning,  intrigue,  and  sharpness 
which  Doralice  had  given  both  her  husband  and 
niece  ;  he  thought  that  they  would  be  just  the 
right  persons  to  help  him  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desire  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  of  the  Trastevere.  This  settled  in 
his  mind,  he  went  out  to  dine,  then  called  on  a 
friend  who  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  before 
two  o'clock  at  night  *  was  back  at  his  lodgings. 
Gasparetto  had  come  in  a  little  before,  so  Ed- 
mondo begged  him  to  accompany  him  up-stairg 
with  the  lights.  Once  in  his  parlor,  he  entered 
upon  the  subject  directly,  told  the  ex-cicerone  of 
the  numerous  means  he  had  employed  to  discover 

*  According  to  the  Italian  mode  of  reckoning  time,  two 
o'clock  at  night  is  two  hours  after  the  evening  Angelus,  which 
is  rung  about  sunset. 
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the  beautiful  girl  who  had  captivated  his  fancy, 
and  how  bitterly  disappointed  he  was  when  they 
failed  one  after  another;  but  he  took  good  care 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  disguises  he  had  as- 
sumed and  the  misadventures  they  had  occasioned 
him.  Having  repeated  the  story  of  how  Carlo  the 
painter  had  seen  the  girl  and  made  a  portrait  of 
her,  and  of  how  he  himseK  had  forgotten  her 
name,  and  had  been  bashful  about  asking  to  hear 
it  again  because  he  feared  his  friends  might  tease 
him  about  it,  Gasparetto  said  :  "  If  there^s  a  por- 
trait, the  thing  is  the  easiest  in  the  world.  If  I  can 
but  get  the  name  from  the  painter,  why,  it*s  done. 
I  will  very  quickly  tell  you  who  she  is,  where  she 
lives,  the  number,  the  floor,  how  old  she  is— in 
short,  all  about  her.  Write  for  me  on  a  slip  of  paper 
the  street  and  number  of  the  painter's  residence." 

"  But  be  careful,  Gasparetto ;  for  Carlo  is  a 
chatterbox,  and,  if  he  should  understand  the  matter, 
he  would  tell  it  all  over  Rome,  and  I  would  soon  be 
laughed  at  by  all  my  friends." 

"Don't  give  that  a  thought.  Signer  Edmondo. 
Gasparetto  has  found  the  ends  of  skeins  much  more 
tangled  than  this  one." 

**  Well,  if  you  succeed  now  you  shall  have  a 
generous  reward  ;  and  from  this  moment  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  call  upon  me  for  whatever  you  may 
require  to  carry  out  the  investigation." 

**  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  position  of  this  por- 
trait in  the  studio  ?  I  ought  to  be  sure  of  this,  so 
as  not  to  mistake  some  other  picture  for  the  right 
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"  Stop !  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  ...  I 
have  it  ;  it  is  the  eighth  picture  on  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  door  ;  it  hangs  between  a  head  of 
Ajax  and  the  bust  of  a  bacchante  from  the  Pom- 
peian  frescoes  ;  it's  a  three-quarter  portrait,  and 
the  girl  seems  to  be  gazing  at  you  with  a  calm, 
tender  expression  in  her  great  black  eyes ;  her 
black  braids  are  gracefully  tied  with  two  black 
ribbons.  Now,  remember,  number  eight;  note  it 
well." 

The  next  morning  Carlo  heard  a  knock  at  hi8 
studio  door  ;  he  opened  it,  and  saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  suit  with  straw-colored  kids,  who 
politely  enquired  :  "  Do  you  speak  French  ?  "  and 
receiving  the  reply,  "  A  little,"  continued  in  that 
language  :  "  Yesterday  I  dined,  in  company  with 
many  other  guests,  at  the  house  of  a  Eussian 
prince.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  good 
painters  at  present  pursuing  their  art  in  Rome, 
and  the  princess  praised  to  the  skies  yonr  coloring 
and  drawing,  saying  that  in  the  first  you  possessed 
Venetian  vivacity,  and  in  the  second  the  purity 
and  classic  severity  of  the  Roman  school.  The 
princess  is  a  lady  of  most  exquisite  taste ;  conse- 
quently, her  remarks  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to 
have  in  my  collection  some  work  from  your  hand." 

Carlo,  who,  on  hearing  these  flattering  words,  ex- 
perienced a  certain  agreeable  sensation  which  mani' 
fested  itself  in  a  slight  smile  and  a  modest  lower- 
ing of  the  eyes,  replied  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
offering  to  his  visitor  all  the  resources  of  his  art. 
Then  the  stranger  proceeded  to  examine  a  picture 
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which  was  still  on  the  easel,  and  which  repre- 
sented a  wounded  Amazon  falling  from  her  horse ; 
although  it  had  yet  to  receive  the  last  touches,  it 
was  really  a  beautiful  work. 

*'  Oh  I  yes,"  exclaimed  the  unknown,  "  the 
princess  is  right.  Your  coloring  is  magnificent; 
the  rapidly-succeeding  passions  are  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed on  that  dying  face  ;  the  countenance  is  in 
the  highest  degree  at  once  delicate  and  strong." 

Carlo  was  nearly  beside  himself  with  delight; 
he  twisted  his  moustaches  and  stroked  his  beard, 
then  regarded  his  picture  with  gentle  complacency, 
while  the  foreigner  glanced  around  the  room, 
which  was  full  of  sketches,  models,  portraits,  and 
studies.  **  Ah  I  whose  portrait  is  this  ?  "  "  It  if»  a 
Vittoria  Colonna."  "  And  this  frowning  visage  ?" 
"  It  is  a  head  of  Eccelino  da  Romano. "  Thus,  ask- 
ing questions  and  remarking  upon  almost  every 
picture,  the  gentleman  made  the  tour  of  the  studio 
until  he  came  to  the  bust  of  Ajax  on  the  right- 
hand  wall,  and  saw  near  it  the  portrait  of  a  woman. 

"What  a  Raphaelesque  head!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  yet  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  Raphaers 
pictures." 

"  That,"  said  Carlo,  "  is  not  a  copy,  but  an  ori- 
ginal portrait." 

"  What  I  have  you  in  Rome  profiles  like  that,  sur- 
passing the  purest  Greek  types  ?  It  can't  be  an 
exact  portrait ;  you  must  have  idealized  it,  having, 
as  is  plain  to  bo  seen,  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
finest  ancient  models." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    This  is  the  portrait  of 
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a  young  girl  belongiDg  to  the  Trastevere.  I  hap- 
pened to  make  a  hasty  sketch  of  her  one  day,  and 
afterwards  I  worked  it  up  from  memory.  Yes,  she 
is  beautiful ;  but  in  Rome  there  are  many  young 
women  equally,  if  not  even  more,  lovely  and  strik- 
ing." 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  think  so.  I  never  dis- 
pute tastes  ;  let  each  one  enjoy  his  own.  This 
head  pleases  me  excessively ;  I  think  it  perfectly 
■wonderful.  I  would  like  to  have  it  painted  for  me 
as  Judith  holding  in  her  hand  the  bleeding  head 
of  Holofernes  in  a  picture  about  six  palms  square. 
And  who  knows  ?  perhaps  the  original  is  named 
Judith." 

"  No,  her  narae  is  Annunziata  ;  but  at  home  and 
in  the  parish  of  the  Luce  her  friends  and  compan- 
ions call  her  Nunziatina." 

"  Well,  well,  even  if  she  is  Nunziatina  I  want 
her  as  Judith.  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  head  !  What 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  modesty  !  Tell  me,  sir, 
would  you  be  unwilling  to  have  it  photographed 
for  me  ? — but,  understand,  by  the  best  photo- 
grapher in  Rome,  because  I  want  to  show  it  to  the 
princess.  What  would  you  ask  me  for  a  fine  pho- 
tograph of  it  ?" 

"  Only  a  tewscudi  ;  but,  monsieur,  I  would  have 
to  ask  you  to  promise  me  that  the  photograph 
should  not  go  out  of  your  hands,  for  otherwise  the 
picture  might  become  well  known,  common,  and  so 
cease  to  be  an  original." 

"  Bah  !  what  is  that  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  I 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing  ?    I  would  prefer 
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to  occupy  myself  in  obtaining  copies  of  some  more 
of  your  precious  gems.  Jt  will  rest  with  you 
to  have  as  many  duplicates  as  you  choose  made  ; 
one  is  as  many  as  I  want.  It  is  of  more  importance 
to  me  than  to  you.  When  can  I  have  it  ?  If  I 
call  to-morrow,  will  I  find  it  ready  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  reside,  monsieur  ?  If  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  I  can  send  the  photo- 
graph to  you.  I  will  in  all  probability  have  it 
ready  to-morrow  morning." 

**  I  would  not  have  you  take  that  trouble.  Be- 
sides, I  am  just  about  moving.  Possibly  to-mor- 
row I  will  have  concluded  the  contract  for  a  charm- 
ing apartment ;  for  I  have  resolved  to  spend  quite  a 
number  of  months  in  Rome." 

The  next  day  the  unknown  again  presented  him- 
self at  the  studio.  He  paid  generously  for  the 
photograph  and  carried  it  away  with  him  ;  he  had 
hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  when  Don 
Alessandro,  the  chaplain,  began  to  ascend  them  for 
a  visit  to  Carlo. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Carlo.  "  Did  you  just 
now  meet  on  the  stairs  a  foreign  gentleman  dressed 
in  black  ?" 

**  Exactly ;  and,  by  the  way,  he  reminded  me  of 
an  old  cicerone  di  piazza  who  many  years  ago  used 
to  escort  visitors  to  St.  Peter's." 

** The  idea  I "  exclaimed  Carlo.  "Ho  is  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  some  foreign  country; 
be  does  not  speak  Italian — at  least,  so  he  said — 
and  not  French  either  very  well,  although  we  con- 
versed in  that  language.   I  am  glad  you  have  come. 
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for  I  was  just  laughing  to  myself  over  a  strange 
circumstance  of  his  visit.  He  wants  a  Judith,  an 
original,  and  we  settled  the  order  at  eight  hundred 
scudiy  although  I  asked  him  at  first  a  thousand. 
He  looked  around  among  my  sketches,  and  was 
much  taken  with  a  head — guess  whose  ?  Nunzia- 
tina's  !  Now,  it  isn't  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Edmondo  acted  so  like  a  fool  about  that  portrait." 

"  Speaking  of  Edmondo,  I  have  come  on  purpose 
to  salute  you  in  his  name.  Yesterday,  after  the 
Vespers  at  St.  Peter's,  as  I  was  crossing  Ponte  Sant' 
Angelo,  I  met  him  face  to  face  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping on  the  bridge  from  the  opposite  side.  We 
shook  hands  cordially,  and  he  turned  to  walk  with 
me,  saying  that  he  had  just  the  evening  before  got 
back  from  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  marshes  of 
Ostia.  He  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  adventures  and  accidents  he  had  met  with,  and 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  and  the  game  he  brought 
down,  adding  that  to-day  you  will  see  him  at  the 
studio,  and  begging  me  to  salute  you  meanwhile, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  desires  us  both  to  meet 
him  to-morrow  at  Spillman's  to  taste  some  of  his 
venison  and  birds.  Was  it  not  a  shame.  Carlo,  for 
us  to  be  indulging  in  so  many  suspicions  and  con- 
jectures regarding  Edmondo  ?  Well,  it's  a  lesson 
to  us  for  the  future.  ..." 

Meanwhile,  Nunziatina  was  spending  the  autumn 
days  in  the  hospital  of  San  Giovanni.  She  was 
long  in  recovering  from  the  relapse  of  her  illness, 
and  still  longer  in  regaining  her  strength.  Invigo- 
rating syrups  and  cordials  were  given  her,  and  gra- 
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dually  she  grew  able  to  sit  up  a  few  hours  a  day, 
then  to  walk  up  and  down  the  passage  of  the  ward, 
to  amuse  herself  by  knitting  a  little,  and  to  perform 
many  little  services  for  the  sisters,  who  learned  to 
love  her  dearly  on  account  of  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  her  singular  piety.  After  a  time  she  con- 
stituted herself  a  sort  of  an  assistant  sacristan  of 
the  infirmary,  kept  the  altar  candlesticks  clean  and 
bright,  brushed  the  dust  from  the  bouquets  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  and  from  the  altar  carpet  with  a 
broom  ;  and  when  the  religious,  called  the  Croci- 
feriy  or  cross-bearers,  who  are  the  spiritual  fathers 
of  the  hospital,  read  to  the  dying  the  "  Recom- 
mendation of  the  Soul,"  she  held  the  blessed  can- 
dle, which  was  kept  burning  until  the  last  breath 
was  drawn. 

The  greatest  work  of  charity,  however,  which  she 
performed  was  towards  a  sick  woman  who  occupied 
a  bed  next  her  own,  and  who  suffered  cruelly  from 
rheumatism,  which  affected  all  her  joints  so  that  she 
could  not  move  so  much  as  a  finger.  In  addition 
to  this  the  poor  creature  was  blind  ;  consequently, 
she  was  as  helpless  as  possible.  In  the  agony  of  lier 
pain  she  moaned  incessantly.  While  Nunziatina 
was  still  confined  to  her  bed  she  consoled  this  wo- 
man with  gentle  words,  and,  leaning  towards  her 
as  far  as  she  could,  sometimes  assisted  her  to  drink. 
Soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  up  a  part  of  the  day, 
she  spent  most  of  the  time  near  the  blind  patient ; 
when  it  was  dinner-time  she  would  place  the  nap- 
kin under  her  chin  and  feed  her  with  the  tender, 
ness  of  a  sister,  raising  her  head  with  her  left  hand. 
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while  with  her  right  she  gave  her  spoonfuls  of  the 
nice  broth. 

When  Nunziatica  saw  the  blind  woman  begin- 
ning to  get  better,  she  was  delighted,  and  redoubled 
her  services  and  attentions.  She  washed  her  hands 
with  warm  water  and  cut  her  nails,  which  had 
grown  excessively  long,  and,  because  the  poor 
woman  could  not  see,  were  often  the  instruments 
by  which  she  inflicted  sharp  though  sliglit  wounds 
on  herself  or  the  kind  sisters  who  were  assisting 
her ;  then,  moistening  the  end  of  the  towel,  she 
gently  bathed  her  face,  and,  as  she  noticed  that  a 
little  water  ran  from  her  eyes,  wet  them  with  rose- 
water,  frequently  renewing  the  linen  poultices  she 
laid  upon  them.  All  this  afforded  great  relief  to 
the  sick  woman,  who  could  not  sufficiently  thank 
the  young  girl,  declaring  that  she  was  an  angel  of 
God  sent  from  heaven  to  console  her. 

When  this  patient  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  it 
was  noticed  that  her  night-dresses  and  caps  were  of 
the  finest  Flanders  linen  trimmed  with  delicate 
lace,  and  that  she  had  to  throw  over  her  shoulders 
some  little  silk  shawls,  and  to  throw  over  them  a 
large  Persian  shawl  of  beautiful  pattern  and  rich 
colors.  All  the  inmates  of  the  ward  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment,  and  said  among  themselves: 
"  That  woman  must  be  some  great  lady  fallen  into 
misfortune ;  she  speaks  like  a  foreigner,  and  who 
knows  from  what  place  she  came  to  Rome,  or  what 
ill  luck  brought  her  to  such  poverty  that  she  had  to 
ask  the  charity  of  the  hospitals  like  the  rest  of  us 
poor  things  ?  "    And  because  they  saw  that  she  was 
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Tery  patient  and  resigned,  they  felt  a  high  respect 
and  esteem  for  her. 

One  day,  while  Nunziatina  was  bathing  her  eyes 
with  the  rose-water,  and  she  was  with  gentle  and 
cordial  words  expressing  her  gratitude  to  the  young 
girl,  the  latter  whispered  in  her  ear  :  "  Will  you  not 
tell  me  your  name,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

**  My  name  is  Brigida,"  she  replied,  "but  I  am 
called  Ida  for  a  pet  name,  just  as  you  call  Giovanna 
Nanna,  and  Caterina  Nina." 

"  Excuse  me,  Ida,  if  I  am  too  curious ;  but  I 
don't  think  you  are  a  Roman,  for  you  do  not  speak 
as  we  do." 

"  No,  my  sweet  sister,  I  have  not  the  glory  of 
being  a  Roman,  although  I  have  been  in  Rome  a 
long  time.  I  am  a  Swede,  and  a  native  of  Stock- 
holm." 

**  Oh  !  what  a  name  !  One  needs  to  have  a 
tongue  made  on  purpose  to  pronounce  it.  And 
your  city — is  it  much  further  off  than  Montefiascone, 
where  I  have  some  relations,  and  where  they  make 
such  good  wine  ?  " 

"  It  is  more  than  two  thousand  miles  further  off 
than  Montefiascone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous cities  in  Europe." 

"/>iO  mio!  two  thousand  miles.  Ah!  how 
happy  you  must  have  been  to  bo  able  to  travel  such 
a  distance.  But  is  it  not  very  cold  there  ?  And 
then  I  have  heard  that  in  those  countries  so  far 
away  the  people  are  not  bom  Christians." 

"  They  are  born  Christians,  but,  to  their  great 
misfortune,  not  Catholic  Christians." 
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"And  you,  then,  my  Ida — you  are  not  a  Catho- 
lic ?  Yet  you  are  so  good,  and  you  say  the  prayers 
with  the  sisters,  and  you  pray  all  the  time  by  your- 
self." 

The  good  Ida  reached  out  her  hand  and  felt  until 
she  found  Nunziatina's  cheek  ;  then  she  caressed  it, 
saying  playfully  ;  "  My  blessed  child,  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  one  not  to  be  a  Catholic,  when 
among  you  Romans  one  meets  souls  beautiful  as 
yours,  and  experiences  the  fruits  of  so  much  virtue 
and  charity  ?  If  I  were  not — as,  thank  God  1  I 
am — already  a  Catholic,  I  would  certainly  be  led 
to  become  one  by  seeing  in  you,  young  as  you  are, 
so  much  charity  towards  a  foreign  woman  whose 
name  and  country  you  were  ignorant  of.  You  have 
surrounded  me  with  as  much  care  and  solicitude  as 
though  you  were  my  own  daughter,  assisting  me  and 
feeding  me  so  gently  and  tenderly,  forgetting  your 
own  comfort,  and  depriving  yourself,  for  my  sake, 
of  whatever  amusement  the  infirmary  offered  you. 
Such  acts  can  only  proceed  from  a  heart  filled  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  love  takes  root  only  in 
the  living  members  of  that  Divine  Head,  who  trans- 
mits into  them  the  animating  spirit  of  every  virtue. 
Outside  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  only  dry 
and  unfruitful  branches — unfruitful  because  de- 
prived of  that  true  life  which  germinates  the  fruits 
of  eternal  life.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  moral  vir- 
tues of  temperance,  justice,  and  compassion  do  ex- 
ist among  heretics,  and  sometimes  in  a  greater 
degree  than  among  Catholics  ;  but  those  virtues, 
not  being  animated  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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do  not  pass  tlie  limits  of  the  Dutnral,  and  are  like 
the  virtues  pmctised  by  pagans  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  But  Catholics  working  by  Je- 
sus Christ  sanctify  in  him  their  actions,  and  by  di- 
vine charity  raise  them  from  the  natural  to  the  su- 
pernatural.*' 

*'  Yi»u  talk  like  the  preachers,  Ida.  I  took  a 
litile  care  of  you  for  the  love  of  the  Madonna. 
My  godmother  has  always  told  me  that  every  good 
deed  done  for  the  love  of  Jesus  and  Mary  would  re- 
ceive a  rt* ward  from  them,  and  ever  since  I  was  a 
baby  I  have  been  obedient,  to  please  Jej^us  and  the 
Madonna ;  and  when  I  have  told  lies  and  wished 
accideniiSt  or  cornmitted  some  other  sins,  I  have 
always  asked  their  pardon  before  going  to  sleep." 

"  Yes ;  and  so  is  it  not  just  as  I  said  ?  Good 
Catholics  have  the  habit  from  their  very  infancy  of 
performing,  without  scarcely  thinking  about  them, 
good  actions  from  high  motives." 

**  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  little  iielp  I  have  given  you,  will  make  Cen- 
cio  good,  and  will  let  us  be  married  soon.  Tell  me, 
Ida,  is  it  lo  g  that  you  have  been  a  Catholic  ?  " 

At  this  question  Ida  rubbed  her  eyes  a  little 
with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  asked  Nunziatinaif 
there  was  anybody  near  enough  to  overhear  their 
conversation.  The  young  girl  replied.  No,  bo- 
cause  the  sisters  were  in  the  wardrobe,  and  the  in- 
firmarian  on  duty  at  that  hour  was  dressing  the 
I)li8ters  of  a  patient  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 
Then  the  blind  woman  felt  for  Nunziatina's  hand, 
clasped  it  in  her  own,  and   began  :    **  You  must 
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know,  my  kind  friend,  that  I  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  in  Sweden,  and  was  educated  according  to 
my  rank." 

"I  said  so!"  exclaimed  Nunziatina.  "I  told 
the  infirmarians  and  the  patients  that  I  knew  you 
were  a  lady.     See  how  well  I  guessed  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,"  re  urned  Ida,  "  and  learn  from 
my  errors  how  prudent  young  maidens  should  be 
in  all  that  regards  their  affections.  When  I  was 
in  my  eighteenth  year  people  said  I  was  very  charm- 
ing. I  had  blond  hair  which  in  the  sunlight  glis- 
tened like  gold,  and  it  was  so  abundant  that  when 
my  comb  was  taken  out  it  fell  to  my  knees  ;  my 
complexion  was  fair,  my  cheeks  and  lips  were  rosy 
— in  short,  my  relatives  and  friends  called  me  *  the 
beautiful  Ida.'" 

**And  they  spoke  the  truth.  Why!  you  are 
beautiful  still  at  forty  years  of  age.  When  the  pa- 
tients see  you  sitting  up  in  bed  after  I  have  comb- 
ed and  braided  your  hair,  and  thrown  your  large 
shawl  over  your  shoulders,  they  all  say  :  *  What  a 
beautiful  lady  I     What  a  pity  she  is  blind  ! ' " 

**  Ah  !  well,  in  those  days  I  was  vain  enough  of 
my  beauty,  for  I  was  constantly  praised  and  flatter- 
ed ;  and  even  the  flattery  of  a  waiting-maid  not  in- 
frequently spoils  her  mistress.  My  parents  lived 
in  great  splendor  and  luxury,  and  held  distinguish- 
ed positions  at  court ;  consequently,  we  received 
many  visitors,  both  Swedes  and  foreigners,  and  I 
was  often  at  balls  and  parties.  At  one  of  these 
balls  a  certain  gentleman  was  presented  to  my  mo- 
vhtr;  he  was  ver^  handsome,  richly  dressed,  and 
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his  breast  was  covered  with  knightly  decorations. 
He  was  called  Count  Kalitva.  To  show  honor  to 
my  mother,  he  desired  to  dance  with  me,  and  that 
evening  requested  my  hand  three  times,  thus 
greatly  exciting  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  my  young 
companions. 

"This  youth  led  an  extravagant  life,  kept  fine 
horses  and  magnificent  sleighs,  had  his  servants 
dressed  in  gorgeous  liveries,  gave  banquets  and 
hunting  parties,  and  spent  so  much  money  that 
people  thought  he  must  be  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth.  His  manners  and  conversation 
were  extremely  elegant,  he  sang  and  played  with 
taste  and  skill,  and  was  much  admired  and  respect- 
ed in  society.  After  a  time  he  began  to  be  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  our  house,  and  I,  who  from  the 
moment  of  our  introduction  at  the  ball  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  him,  seeing  that  he  was  very 
attentive  to  me,  grew  to  love  him  so  passionately 
that  1  no  longer  enjoyed  any  peace  when  he  was  ab- 
sent. In  our  country,  when  gentlemen  make  eve- 
ning visits,  it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  ;  so  one  evening,  in  taking  my 
band  to  kiss  it,  he  slipped  a  note  into  my  fingers. 
Imagine,  Nunziatina.  how  violently  my  heart 
beat  I 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  all  my  troubles  ;  for, 
if  I  had  been  a  wise  and  prudent  girl,  I  would  not 
have  received  the  note,  or,  having  received  it,  I 
would  have  faithfully  consigned  it  to  my  mother. 
I  had  the  foolishness  to  keep  silent  about  it,  and 
to  commence  a  secret  interchange  of  aHectionate 
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notes.  But  wise  and  careful  mothers  have  their  eyes 
always  open  upon  their  daughters  for  their  good, 
and  watch  them  lest  they  fall  into  some  fault ; 
therefore  my  mother,  having  noticed  that  I  went  to 
bed  late,  one  evening  when  I  supposed  that  she 
had  already  retired  caught  me  writing  to  Eatislao 
— for  that  was  my  lover's  name.  0  Nunziatina  1 
how  overwhelmed  with  shame  I  was  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  would  have  liked  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  me.  My  mother  seized  the  packet  of  Ea- 
tislao's  notes,  took  from  my  hand  the  note  I  was 
writing  and  which  was  nearly  finished,  said  to  me, 

*  Ida,  go  to  bed,'  and  without  adding  another  word 
withdrew  to  her  own  room.  I  remained  thunder- 
struck. 

"  The  following  morning  my  maid  came  to  my 
room  early,  waking  me  with  the  words:  'Quick, 
miss  ;  your  papa  is  waiting  for  you  in  his  study.' 
*0h  !'  I  said,  opening  my  eyes,  'papa?*  Then 
suddenly  the  incident  of  the  evening  before  came 
to  my  mind,  and  I  began  to  tremble  and  had  not 
strength  enough  to  rise  from  the  bed.  The  wait- 
ing-maid assisted  me,  and,  when  my  toilet  was  al- 
most completed,  brought  me  my  dress  of  heavy  gray 
silk.  '  But  this  is  my  travelling  dress,'  I  said  to 
her.  '  Put  it  on,'  she  replied  ;  and  while  I  was  but- 
toning the  waist  she  drew  from  the  clothes-press 
my  cloak  of  marten  fur.  I  descended  to  papa,  pale 
and  trembling ;  he  did  not  wish  me  good-morning 
nor  kiss  me  on  the  forehead  as  usual,  which  fright- 
ened me  so  that  I  did  not  dare  raise   my  eyes. 

*  Come  with  me,'  he  said  in  a  severe  tone ;  and, 
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without  allowing  me  to  salute  mamma  or  my  broth- 
er, he  led  me  to  the  door  where  the  carriage  was 
waiting.  My  maid  entered  it  with  us,  and  we  start- 
ed for  Upsal,  where  papa  had  a  fine  summer  palace 
near  the  seashore.  During  the  entire  journey  he 
did  not  address  me  a  single  v  ord,  and  when  we 
reached  the  palace  we  found  the  breakfast  which 
be  had  doubtless  sent  to  order  the  night  before 
pn  pared  in  readiness  for  us. 

"  While  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  and  the  two 
footmen  had  gone  out  to  prepare  the  coffee,  the  si- 
Irnce  was  like  a  leaden  weight  on  my  heart,  and  I 
felt  as  though  I  would  die.  Suddenly  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  look  at  my  father — who,  I  was  sure,  loved 
me  most  tenderlv — and  seeing  him  so  serious  and  so- 
lemn, I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Papa  was  moved, 
and  1  fancied  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  also, 
and  that  he  had  difficulty  in  forcing  them  back. 
When  we  had  drunk  the  coffee  and  the  servants 
had  retired,  papa  called  Edvige,  my  maid,  and, 
turning  to  nie,  said  :  *  This  palace  and  the  park 
surrounding  it  are  the  limits  beyond  which  you  are 
not  to  pass.  Edvige,  you  understand  me.  And 
when  you  walk  in  the  park,  }cu  are  never  to  be 
alone  ;  Canute,  the  old  gamekeeper,  is  always  to  at- 
tend you.'  So  saying,  he  rose  to  return  to  the  car- 
riage. 1  wanted  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  to  em- 
brace his  knees,  and  to  beg  him  :  *  0  papa  I  forgive 
me/  I  could  not ;  I  was  like  one  frozen,  and  I  let 
him  go  without  opening  my  lips. 

"  When  Miy  father  was  again  in  Stockholm,  he 
made  careful  enquiries  regarding  Ratislao  )  no  one 
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could  tell  who  he  really  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  rank  or  family  he  belonged  to,  and  why  he 
had  come  to  Sweden.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
wiih  all  the  great  people,  lived  very  expensively, 
played  recklessly  in  the  public  gambling  saloons, 
generally  winning  largely.  Some  ambassador  whis- 
pered in  my  father's  ear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  German  Illuminati  and  an  enroller 
for  the  Sect ;  *  others  declared  that  he  was  a  fa- 
mous Prussian  exile,  condemned  to  death  for  grave 
crimes  against  the  Goverament.  All  these  things 
confirmed  my  father  in  his  resolution  of  opposing 
my  marrying  him. 

"  I  lived  at  Upsal  in  a  state  of  profound  melan- 
choly, and  took  no  pleasure  either  in  playing  the 
pianoforte  or  in  drawing,  although  I  had  always 
hitherto  been  very  fond  of  the  latter  art,  and 
my  landscapes  had  been  pronounced  superior  to 
those  painted  by  the  other  noble  joung  ladies  of 
Stockholm.  Instead,  I  occupied  myself  in  reading 
sensational  romances  which  1  found  in  my  mother's 
room,  and  which  excited  and  inflnmed  my  imagina- 
tion in  the  highest  degree.  If  mothers  did  but 
know  how  those  seducing  books,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  daughters,  itg'ure  their  minds  and 
hearts,  believe  me,  Nunziatina,  we  would  not  have 
to  weep  over  the  ruin  of  so  many  innocent  souls,  to 
lament  so  many  fatal  resolutions,  so  much  shame, 
and  the  misery  and  degradation  of  so  many  fami- 


*  The  secret  societies  are  in  Italy  usually  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  La  Setta,  the  Sect. 
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lirs  that,  but  for  those  books,  would  have  contin- 
ued to  be  happy  and  honored. 

**  To  return  to  myself,  I  noticed  every  moniing, 
in  the  meadow  which  surrounded  the  palace,  a  shep- 
herdess fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  bringing 
five  sheep  to  pasture  ;  I  found  a  certain  distraction 
in  watching  her,  and,  because  she  seemed  to  be  poor, 
I  occasionally  gave  her  a  piece  of  white  bread  with 
some  butter  from  my  breakfast.  I  had  been  about 
a  month  in  my  solitude,  when  one  morning,  while  I 
was  in  the  act  of  giving  this  girl  a  piece  of  bread, 
she  di-ew  a  folded  paper  from  her  bosom  and  put  it 
in  my  hand.  My  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  al- 
most lost  my  breath  ;  when  I  had  a  little  recovered 
m}8elf,  I  asked  her  who  had  given  her  the  paper. 
She  replied  that  she  had  received  it  from  a  young 
gentleman  whom  she  had  met  outside  the  park.  It 
was,  in  fact,  from  Ratislao,  who  in  a  few  brief  but 
earnest  words  invited  me  to  escape  from  my  prison, 
and  to  be  happy  with  him.  Ah!  Nunziatina,  how  sad 
it  is  that  foolish  maidens  every  now  and  then  allow 
themselves  to  be  conquered,  nay  more,  bound  in 
chains,  by  a  few  deceitful  words  which  transpierce 
tlieir  hearts  like  a  two- edged  sword  I  Such  phrases 
as  *  wife,'  *  happy,'  *  I  will  love  thee  for  ever,'  turn 
their  brains  and  drag  Uiem  over  the  precipice. 

"I  asked  the  shepherdess  if  the  gentleman  was 
waiting  for  a  reply,  and  she  said  yes.  I  hasteni»d 
into  my  room,  wrote  with  a  pencil,  *I  will  come  ; 
tell  me  how  and  when,'  and  the  girl  quickly  car- 
ried the  message  to  Riitislao.  lie  gave  her  a  little 
money,  and  directed  her  to  be  at  the  same  i)lace 
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the  next  day  at  the  same  hour.  I  spent  all  that 
day  and  the  following  night  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
excitement,  though  feigning  to  be  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, because  my  maid  was  as  usual  at  my  side. 
When  morning  came  and  breakfast  was  over,  I  went 
out  on  the  terrace,  pretending  to  read,  while  the 
maid  was  arranging  my  room.  I  had  hardly  heard 
the  shepherdess'  whistle  when  she  appeared  with 
her  sheep  ;  I  stepped  down  from  the  terrace,  gave 
her  the  bread,  and  received  the  letter. 

"  That  letter  was  my  death-sentence.  In  it  Ra- 
tislao  gave  me  directions  for  my  escape  from  my 
father's  palace  and  flight  to  the  shore,  where,  he 
said,  I  would  find  him  waiting  with  a  twelve-oared 
boat ;  this  boat  would  bear  us  to  a  steam  vessel  that 
was  about  weighing  anchor  for  Hamburg  ;  once  ar- 
rived in  that  city,  we  would  be  married.  A  parcel 
which  he  also  sent  me  by  the  shepherdess  contained 
the  ladder  of  silk  cords  by  which  I  was  to  descend 
without  fear  of  danger  from  my  window  to  the 
lawn  ;  he  had  another  much  longer  one  which  he 
would  attach  to  a  large  rock  that  projected  over 
the  sea  from  the  high,  steep  bank,  and  it  would 
be  our  means  of  together  reaching  the  skiff. 
'Courage,  Addio^  were  his  concluding  words. 

**  My  room  was  in  the  mezzanini  *  under  my  mo- 
ther's apartments,  and  over  the  parlors  on  the 
ground  floor  ;  consequently,  my  windows  were  not 
very  high  from  the  ground.  My  maid  slept  in  a 
little    closet    opening    out  of  my  dressing-room. 

*  The  mezzanini,  common  in  Italian  houses,  are  low  rooms 
between  two  floors. 
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When  the  hour  for  retiring  came,  I  allowed  her  to 
undress  me  and  assist  me  to  bed  as  usual;  but  she 
had  uo  sooner  gone  and  closed  the  door  after  her 
than  I  arose,  and,  without  noise  or  light,  put  on  my 
clothes  again,  and,  seating  myself  in  an  arm-chair, 
waited  for  midnight.  I  had  during  the  day  beei^^ 
careful  to  examine  the  loops  of  the  two  iron  spikes 
which,  when  the  windows  were  open,  held  them  se- 
cure, so  that  they  should  not  be  blown  back  and 
forth  by  the  wind.  I  had  also,  after  dismissing 
my  maid,  taking  the  precaution  of  bolting  the 
door  which  communicated  with  her  bed-room. 

"  Although  the  tower  of  Upsal  was  far  distant,  I 
distinctly  heard  through  the  silence  that  reigned 
over  everything  its  great  bell  striking  the  midnight 
hour.  I  had  already  inserted  the  hooks  of  the  rope- 
ladder  in  the  loops  of  the  window  spikes,  and  the 
silken  contrivance  was  hanging  in  readiness.  As 
the  last  stroke  of  the  bell  vibrated  through  the 
darkness,  I  approached  the  window.  The  sea  was 
tranquil  ;  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  bay  that  spread  out  in  front  of  the  palace. 
Suddenly,  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  I  saw  Ratiilao's 
boat  shoot  round  the  headland.  That  was  my 
signal ;  I  descended  the  ladder  without  experienc- 
ing the  slightest  sensation  of  fear,  and  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  moment  was  on  the  ground  and  at  the 
s'lore.  An  oarsman  reached  a  pole  to  the  rock  on 
the  bank  ;  a  boy  lightly  clambered  over  it  and  at- 
tiic'ied  the  long  ladder  to  some  stout  shrubbery 
that  grew  close  to  the  rock.  Ratislao,  as  he  had 
promised,  ascended,  kissed  my  hand,  and  aided  me 
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to  descend  with  him  into  the  skiff.  Meanwhile 
the  boy  drew  up  the  pole,  hurried  to  the  house, 
leaned  the  pole  against  the  sill  of  my  window,  and 
with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel  climbed  till  he 
could  reach  the  loops  of  the  ladder  and  detach 
them  from  the  spikes.  Then,  quickly  returning  to 
the  rock,  he  likewise  detached  the  other  ladder 
from  the  shrubs,  and,  with  both  ladders  and  his 
useful  pole,  slipped  off  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
of  the  palace ;  thus  there  remained  no  indication 
that  I  had  escaped  from  my  window." 

"  0  Dio  !  "  exclaimed  Nunziatina,  "  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  !  Your  good  angel  must  have  been  at 
your  side  to  keep  you  from  breaking  your  neck." 

"My  child,  I  destroyed  my  self-respect  and 
chased  away  my  peace.  From  that  day  my 
soul  was  torn  with  remorse,  and  I  had  not  an  hour 
of  true  peace.  Before  we  perform  a  wrong  action, 
the  devil  shows  it  to  our  imagination  rosy-hued  and 
brilliant  with  light;  when  the  fatal  moment  has 
passed  and  we  have  committed  the  deed,  the  beauti- 
ful colors  vanish,  the  light  fades,  and  there  is  no- 
thing left  but  the  gloom  of  night,  the  shadows  and 
terrors  of  death." 

"  But  did  it  not  turn  out  all  right  ?  Was  not 
the  gentleman  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  to 

you?" 

'*  You  shall  hear,  Nunziatina.  Amid  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears  of  being  pursued  and  captured  by 
war  vessels  sent  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  we  reached 
Hamburg,  where  a  Lutheran  minister  married  me 
to  Eatislao,  whom  I  supposed  was  a  schismatio 
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Greek.  I  think  that  perhaps  he  did  love  me  at 
first,  for  he  tried  to  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my 
parents,  my  friends,  and  my  country  ;  but  after  a 
time,  not  believing  that  we  were  safe  in  the  Hun- 
seatic  cities,  he  took  me  on  board  an  English  ship, 
and  we  embarked  for  Edinburgh  in  Scotland  ; 
there  we  resided  in  a  hotel  in  Canongate  Street. 
Before  we  had  been  in  Edinburgh  two  months  our 
house  was  visited  by  numerous  important-appearing 
personages,  who  held  secret  audiences  with  my  hus- 
band, and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  nights  shut  up 
with  him  in  the  most  remote  and  retired  rooms; 
and  when  they  took  leave  it  was  always  one  by  one, 
unaccompanied  by  servants  and  in  perfect  silence  ; 
and  Iheir  carriages  never  came  to  the  door  for 
them,  but  met  them  in  out-of-the-way  streets. 

"  I  spent  the  days  and  nights  quite  alone,  a  prey 
to  my  bitter  remorse,  thinking  continually  of  my  fa- 
ther, who  loved  me  so  tenderly  ;  of  my  mother,  who 
was  so  solicitous  for  my  comfort  and  welfare;  of 
my  brother,  whose  joy  and  pet  I  had  always  been  ; 
of  the  tears,  and  regrets,  and  lamentations  I  must 
have  caused  these  and  all  my  dear  friends  ;  and  of 
my  own  shame  and  disgrace — of  how  now  I  was 
left  to  myself,  without  acquaintances  or  com- 
paniono,  and  deprived  of  every  consolation.  One 
night,  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  Katislao 
returned  from  one  of  his  mysterious  councils,  and, 
with  his  countenance  pale  and  disturbed,  s  lid  to 
me  :  '  Ida,  gather  together  as  many  as  you  can  of 
onr  things,  and  pack  them  in  all  haste*;  adding 
no  explanation    to  these  words,  ho  dragged  our 
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trunks  into  the  room,  then  took  his  hat  and  ]eft 
the  house.  In  two  hours  he  came  back  with  four 
porters,  helped  me  to  lock  and  strap  the  baggage, 
put  mj  cloak  on  my  shoulders,  and  signed  to  me 
to  follow  him. 

"  I  trembled  in  all  my  members,  and  if  he  had 
not  supported  me  with  his  arm  I  could  not  have 
walked.  We  left  the  house,  followed  by  the  porters 
with  the  baggage,  and  took  passage  on  a  steamer, 
which  in  a  few  hours  started  on  her  voyage.  I  was 
not  able  to  close  my  eyes  during  the  whole  night, 
so  in  the  morning  about  sunrise  1  left  my  husband 
sleeping,  went  up  on  the  deck,  and  seated  myself 
on  a  bench,  hoping  to  be  a  little  refreshed  by  the 
cool  sea-breeze.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  two  gentlemen,  also  passengers,  came 
up  from  the  cabin,  and,  after  a  short  promenade, 
seated  themselves  near  me,  and  began  to  converse 
in  the  German  tongue,  which  I  understood  per- 
fectly. 'Did  you  hear,  Franz,  what  happened 
yesterday  in  Edinburgh?'  'No,'  replied  the 
other  ;  *  what  was  it  ? '  *  A  young  and  very  wealthy 
nobleman,  a  lord,  was  poisoned  in  his  cup  of  tea. 
He  belonged  to  the  Illuminati  of  Scotland,  and  it 
seems  he  was  suspected  of  having  betrayed  their 
secrets.  It  is  said  he  frequented  the  secret  meet- 
ings held  in  the  house  of  a  famous  chief  of  the 
Illuminees;  this  person  is  a  Prussian  adventurer 
who  lately  passed  himself  off  in  Sweden  as  Count 
Kalitva,  stole  a  young  lady  of  noble  family  from 
her  father's  palace,  and  fled  with  her  to  Scot- 
land.   When  the  young  lord  felt  himself  to  be 
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dying,  he  revealed  all  this.'  'How  came  you  to 
know  about  it  ?'  *  Yesterday  evening,  while  I  was 
at  the  oflSce  of  the  consul  for  Hanover,  a  commis- 
sary of  police,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  came  in  and 
related  the  affair.* 

**  You  can  imagine,  Nunziatina,  what  a  veil  fell 
from  my  eyes,  and  what  dark  thoughts  rushed 
through  my  mind.  If  I  did  not  die  then  and 
there,  it  was  only  because  God  willed  otherwise. 
When  we  reached  Antwerp,  Ratislao  conducted  me 
to  a  good  hotel,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  bed  and 
rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  while  he  went 
to  attend  to  the  passports.  Before  I  lay  down  I 
bad  my  trunk  brought  into  my  room,  so  that  I 
might  take  out  a  dress  to  put  on  when  I  should 
rise  to  make  my  toilet  for  dinner ;  the  rest  of  the 
baggage  remained  in  an  adjoining  room.  Being 
very  weary,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which  I 
did  not  waken  until  towards  evening.  I  got  up, 
called  a  servant,  and  asked  if  my  husband  had  re- 
turned. *  Yes, '  was  the  reply  ;  *  he  came  in  about 
noon,  had  the  baggage  immediately  taken  away, 
and  has  not  been  here  since.'  I  was  bewildered, 
and  sat  down  in  great  distress  to  wait  for  him. 
The  supper  hour  came,  and  I  was  invited  to  descend 
to  the  saloon,  where  I  found  a  great  many  tra- 
vellers, but  among  them  all  could  not  catch  a  sight 
of  my  husband. 

"  To  shorten  my  story,  I  awaited  Ratislao  for 
three  days  ;  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  made  en- 
quiries at  the  police  stations,  at  the  consulates,  at 
the  offices  of  the  diligences,  but  nowhere  succeeded 
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in  obtaining  any  information.  When  I  opened  my 
trunk  for  the  first  time,  I  found  two  rolls  of  gold 
of  two  hundred  German  dollars  each,  which  my 
husband  had  placed  in  it  before  we  left  Edinburgh  ; 
and  in  a  pocket-book  I  had  hidden  under  my  linen 
were  two  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  payable  at 
sight,  one  of  which  was  for  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  other  for  fifty. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  The  best  thing  would 
have  been  for  me  to  have  returned  to  my  home  and 
thrown  myself  at  my  parents'  feet ;  but  shame  pre- 
yented  my  doing  this,  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  Paris. 
In  that  city  I  studied  landscape-painting  in  the 
Academy,  and  after  a  year  of  close  application  went 
to  Florence,  where,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  schools  that  adorn  the  Medici  Gallery,  I 
became  a  regular  landscape-painter ;  my  pictures 
were  admired  and  frequently  purchased  by  foreign- 
ers, and  I  succeeded  in  making  a  very  honorable 
livelihood. 

"As  you  may  suppose,  Nunziatina,  I  changed 
my  name  and  gave  no  indication  of  my  rank.  When 
I  had  been  in  Florence  a  few  years,  I  determined 
to  visit  Switzerland  to  sketch  her  beautiful  moun- 
tains and  her  lakes  of  the  little  cantons,  and  the 
lovely  scenery  around  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Berne, 
and  Lake  Constance.  The  next  year  I  came  to 
Bome,  where  grandeur  and  magnificence  vie  with 
beauty  and  elegance.  The  Pincian  Hill  alone,  seen 
from  tlie  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the  tall  pines 
of  the  Villa  Medici  between  the  Academy  of  France 
and  the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  afforded  me  the  subjects 
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for  many  pictures,  each  one  more  charming  than 
the  other.  I  was  able  to  sell  these  for  considerable 
sums,  and  the  studies  which  I  made  of  the  scenery 
of  Alicia,  Albauo,  Lake  Nemi,  and  the  hills  of 
Marino  and  Frascati  were  equally  profitable  to  me. 
"  My  studio  was  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  palace,  and 
it  was  so  arranged  that  a  clear  and  soft  light  fell  con- 
stantly upon  my  canvas,  and  here  I  passed  nearly  the 
whole  of  every  day.  Near  by  there  lived  a  worthy 
Roman  family,  who  in  the  summer  kept  their  doors 
open,  and  thus  I  almost  always  had  a  view  of  a 
graceful  young  girl  seated  at  her  needlework,  and, 
as  she  sewed,  singing  in  a  sweet  and  sympathetic 
voice  canticles  to  the  Madonna  which  inspired  me 
with  tender  and  heavenly  thoughts.  Sometimes  as 
I  passed  she  would  salute  me  ;  so  after  a  time  I 
invited  her  into  my  studio  to  look  at  my  pictures. 
In  this  way,  little  by  little,  1  became  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  and  her  mother,  and  grew  fond 
of  having  her  bring  her  work  and  keep  me  com- 
pany while  I  painted.  When  she  spoke  of  the 
Madonna,  as  she  often  did  most  sweetly  and 
simply,  her  whole  face  would  light  up,  and  it  was 
plain  to  see  how  ardently  she  loved  that  holy 
Mother.  In  the  same  way  she  talked  of  Jesus, 
and  in  beautiful  and  earnest  words  endeavored  to 
prove  to  me  his  unspeakable  love  for  his  crea- 
tures ;  she  told  me  how  happy  she  felt  when  she 
had  been  to  confession,  and  what  delight  filled  her 
Boul  when  she  received  the  Eucharist.  Then  I 
would  hear  the  mother  and  daughter  saying  their 
prayers  together  in  the  morning  and  during  th© 
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day,  and  reciting  the  rosary,  and  making  novenas 
at  their  little  altar. 

"All  this  prompted  me  to  form  comparisons  be- 
tween the  daily  life  of  Protestants  and  that  of  good 
Catholics  ;  the  former  appeared  so  cold  and  hard, 
while  the  latter  bespoke  an  intensity  of  faith,  a 
warmth  and  elevation  of  affections,  and  a  peace  that 
was  entirely  beyond  ray  comprehension.  One  day  I 
told  my  dear  Giustina  that  I  was  a  Lutheran.  The 
poor  girl  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  then 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  from  beneath  their  lids  I 
saw  two  great  tears  slowly  fall.  Nunziatina,  those 
two  tears  which  flowed  from  a  pure  and  sublime 
charity  were  to  me  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
books  in  the  world.  After  that  the  child  seemed 
almost  afraid  to  speak  to  me  ;  I  understood  some- 
thing of  the  sorrow  I  had  caused  her  innocent  heart, 
and  was  deeply  pained.  Several  days  later,  I  was 
sitting  before  my  easel  one  afternoon,  and,  having 
left  my  door  open,  I  heard  Giustina  say  to  her  mo- 
ther :  'Mamma,  it  is  the  hour  for  our  novena  to 
Gesti  Nazzareno  for  the  conversion  of  poor  Ida.' 
At  these  words  my  brush  fell  from  my  hand,  and  I 
in  my  turn  wept. 

**To  pray  for  my  conversion  seemed  to  me  an 
act  of  charity  so  exalted  and  divine  that  it  could 
only  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  a  Spirit 
of  truth  and  love.  I  said  within  myself :  *  Why  do 
these  two  good  friends  prefer  to  see  me  a  Catholic 
rather  than  a  Lutheran  ?  Do  they  think  that  I 
would  love  them  more  ?  But  they  must  see  that, 
though  a  Lutheran,  I  already  love  them  very  dear- 
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ly  ;  therefore  they  must  desire  it  purely  for  my 
sake.  They  want  me  also  to  enjoy  that  peace  which 
is  theirs  ;  they  want  me  to  love  our  Lord  with  that 
ardent  love  which  fills  their  hearts  ;  they  want  me 
to  taste  the  delights  of  the  sacraments,  the  sweet- 
ness of  prayer,  and  the  joy  of  a  pure  soul  that  lives 
in  God.'  Then  there  came  to  my  memory  more 
vividly  than  for  a  long  time  all  my  bitter  past,  my 
en*ors,  and  the  cruel  void  which  for  so  many  years 
had  existed  within  my  soul ;  and  with  these  memo- 
ries I  felt  a  strong  desire  for  the  consolations  of 
God. 

"  After  her  novena  to  Gesh  Nazzareno,  Giustina 
brought  her  work  to  the  studio,  and  sat  sewing, 
and  from  time  to  time  looking  at  me  pitifully  while 
1  was  giving  some  finishing  touches  to  the  foliage 
of  a  tree.  Suddenly  I  experienced  an  unusual  tu- 
mult in  my  soul,  and  an  interior  voice  seemed 
whispering  to  me,  urging  me,  *  Speak  I'  A  dozen 
times  the  words  were  on  my  lips,  and  a  dozen  times 
I  crushed  them  back.  The  landscape  I  was  paint- 
ing seemed  to  be  agitated,  to  move,  and  to  fade 
away  from  my  sight.  Then  I  turned  to  mix  a  color 
on  my  pallet,  and  at  the  same  moment  said  to  Gius- 
tina :  *  My  dear  child,  are  you,  then,  very  anxious 
for  me  to  be  a  Catholic  ?'  She  blushed  like  a  Ben- 
gal rose,  and,  giving  me  a  quick,  piercing  glance, 
replied :  *  Vould  to  God  that  it  might  be,  my 
Ida  1  *    *  Well,  dear  one,  call  your  mother  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LA   BUFALA. 

All  human  tilings  appear  differently,  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  seen, 
and  which  impart  to  them  different  forms  and 
colors.  For  example,  light,  when  its  rays  pass 
through  a  prism,  assumes  new  colors  at  every  mo- 
tion of  the  prism,  and  even  the  same  colors  assume 
different  depths  of  tint.  Hence  wise  and  prudent 
men  never  consider  things  under  one  single  aspect, 
but  turn  them  to  every  light  and  calmly  examine 
the  different  hues  they  receive  ;  wherefore  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  viewed  from  one  side,  an 
object  is  green  ;  from  another  it  appears  orange- 
colored  ;  from  another,  scarlet ;  but  is  always  the 
same  object,  just  as  the  light  passed  through  the 
prism  is  always  the  same  light,  though  divided  in 
its  rays,  each  one  of  which  differs  from  all  the 
others.  Those  rays,  reflected  together,  produce 
whiteness;  absorbed  together,  they  are  darkness. 

These  remarks  apply  to  those  foreigners  who  ex- 
press, by  voice  and  in  print,  their  opinions  regard- 
ing the  Romans,  after  having  seen  them  only  on 
the  side  which  happened  to  be  presented  to  their 
eyes.    We  often  hear  it  declared  that  in  Rome 
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tveryhody  eats  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays; 
nobody  scruples  missing  Mass  on  days  of  obligation  ; 
nothing  is  believed  ;  all  work  in  tbeir  houses  on 
feast  days  just  as  on  other  days,  etc.,  etc.  Softly  and 
more  slowly,  friends  !  Whoever  repeats  and  pub- 
L'shes  in  books  such  fibs  has  lived  in  Rome  two, 
three,  or  four  months  at  the  most,  and  is  imbecile 
enough  to  suppose  that,  because  the  people  where 
he  lodged  or  boarded  did  such  things,  all  Rome 
must  do  them.  Don  Alessandro  had  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  tried  to  teach  Edmondo  to  distin- 
guish the  various  classes  that  live  in  Rome  without 
being  Romans  ;  for  the  Rome  of  the  foreigners  and 
of  the  artists  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Rome  which  is  called  by  experts  Roma  Papale. 

But  even  among  the  people  who  make  up  Papal 
Rome  you  may  find  faults  and  imperfections,  for 
these  are  inseparable  from  men  and  women  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  ;  still,  if  you  consider  things  in 
their  true  light,  you  will  see  that  honesty,  piety, 
and  all  Christian  virtues  greatly  preponderate  in 
Roman  families,  and  that,  consequently,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Swedish  lady  painter  is  similar  to  tliat 
of  all  foreigners  who  have  the  good-fortune  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  such  families  ;  and 
just  such  are  far  more  numerous  than  you  may 
perhaps  be  aware  of. 

Ida,  continuing  her  relation  to  Nunziatina,  said  : 
"Giustina,  without  any  manifestation  of  excessive 
joy,  quietly  arose  and  wont  without  delay  to  call 
her  mother.  I  looked  after  her  through  the  door, 
and  saw  her,  as  she  passed  before  the  little  altar. 
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throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  raising  her  arms 
to  the  image  of  Mary,  remain  for  a  few  moments 
perfectly  motionless  ;  getting  up,  she  entered  her 
mother's  room,  saying :  *  Mamma,  Ida  asks  for  you.' 
When  the  good  woman  came  to  the  studio  and 
politely  enquired  what  she  could  do  for  me,  my 
heart  beat  violently,  and  I  stared  at  her  in  silence. 
She  was  greatly  surprised,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
I  felt  sick.  *  No,  Teresa,'  I  replied ;  '  but  will  you 
do  me  a  favor  ? '  '  Only  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I 
shall  be  too  glad.*  *  I  desire  that  you  will  place 
me  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Catholic  priest.'  Teresa, 
without  losing  her  serenity,  responded  that  she 
would  most  willingly  ;  that  she  would  reflect,  and, 
when  she  had  decided  who  would  be  most  suitable, 
would  invite  him  to  come  to  see  me  ;  meanwhile, 
if  I  would  like  to  read  the  'Christian  Doctrine,' 
by  Bellarmine,  she  would  lend  it  to  me.  Then, 
going  back  to  her  room,  she  sent  Giustina  with  the 
book. 

**  What  more  need  I  tell  you,  Nunziatina  ?  The 
priest  came  to  see  me;  he  was  a  kind,  learned, 
pious,  patient,  and  charitable  man.  I  was  well  in- 
structed in  Catholic  doctrines,  and  Giustina  took 
me  every  morning  to  Mass,  and  in  the  afternoons 
to  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  to 
visit  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  of  the  Madon- 
na, and,  in  short,  treated  me  just  as  though  I  were 
already  a  Catholic.  I  felt  myself  being  daily  born 
again  to  peace  of  heart ;  and  when  I  saw  Giustina 
communicating,  and  her  countenance,  as  it  were, 
radiant  with  a  reflection  of  heaven,  I  envied  her 
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aod  called  her  blessed,  and  the  time  that  most 
elapse  before  I  too  could  CDJoy  those  hidden  de- 
lights and  that  mysterious  intercourse  with  God 
seemed  to  me  like  a  thousand  years.  Still,  when 
I  was  alone,  my  doubts  and  my  revolts  of  feeling 
returned  and  frequently  lasted  until  the  visit  of  the 
priest,  who  settled  my  doubts  with  his  clear  explan- 
ation of  doctrine,  and  calmed  my  agitated  feelings 
with  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  words 
and  manner.  When  I  was  judged  to  be  suflBciently 
instructed,  I  asked  to  make  my  abjuration  in  the 
chapel  of  some  conservatorio,  and  to  spend  there  a 
few  days  before  and  after  the  important  act,  so  as 
to  be  more  recollected  and  united  with  God  ;  I 
easily  obtained  this  favor,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  beneficial  it  was  to  me  and  how  greatly  it 
assisted  me  to  persevere. 

"  About  ten  months  before  all  this  happened,  I 
had  read  in  a  Stockholm  paper  the  death  of  my 
father,  and,  four  months  later,  that  of  my  mother. 
I  mourned  for  them  deeply,  and  felt  a  strong  de- 
sire to  return  to  my  country  ;  and  this  so  much  the 
more  because  I  did  not  know  whether  my  only 
brother  were  alive  or  not.  God,  however,  had 
touched  my  heart  and  given  me  the  grace  of  being 
gathered  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
which  alone  is  salvation  and  eternal  life  ;  and  now 
I  wished,  before  taking  any  other  step,  to  be  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  in  the  faith  and  in  the 
practice  of  living  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  When  at  last  I  felt  that  I  was  strong 
enough  to  bear,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  the  per- 
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secutions  which  for  a  long  period  had  been  the 
portion  of  the  Catholics  of  that  noble  and  unhappy 
kingdom,  I  left  Rome  and  went  to  Sweden. 

"At  first  I  did  not  make  myself  known,  but 
quietly  sought  information  regarding  my  brother, 
who,  I  learned,  had  become  a  spendthrift,  and  was 
squandering  his  fortune  at  such  a  rate  that  his 
nearest  relatives  petitioned  the  king,  who  imposed 
upon  him  a  guardian.  "When  at  length,  through 
the  mediation  of  some  good  old  friends  of  our 
family,  I  revealed  myself  to  him  as  his  Ida, 
whom  as  a  boy  he  had  loved  so  fondly,  he  received 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affection,  and 
assigned  me  a  beautiful  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
palace,  with  a  maid  and  a  number  of  footmen.  The 
maid  was  the  daughter  of  a  former  groom  of  my 
father's,  and  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  at  once  • 
therefore  I,  when  in  my  own  rooms,  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  be  so  very  careful  about  con- 
cealing my  daily  practices  of  piety,  nor  my  books, 
which,  being  nearly  all  in  Italian,  none  of  the  fami- 
ly could  understand. 

"I  had,  among  other  things,  a  small  gold  crucifix 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  enriched  with  the  indul- 
gences of  St.  Bridget,  and  in  articulo  mortis,  and  of 
the  Via  Crucis ;  every  Friday  I  placed  the  crucifix 
on  a  little  table,  and,  kneeling  before  it,  prayed  and 
meditated  upon  the  Stations  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus.  It  is  true,  I  took  the  precaution  of  per' 
forming  this  devout  exercise  only  when  my  attend-, 
ant  was  absent  with  her  companions  in  the  ward- 
robe }  still,  one  day  she  caught  me  at  it^  but  I  pen- 
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tinned  without  paying  any  attention  to  her.  Very 
probably  she  did  not  notice  what  I  was  doing  then, 
but  God  willed  that  one  day  I  should  forget  the 
key  of  a  little  ebony  casket  in  which  I  kept  a  few 
jewels  and  rings,  my  rosary  of  malachite,  this  same 
little  crucifix,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  Murillo's 
'  Immaculate  Conception,'  painted  on  ivory  and 
encircled  with  filigree.  And  as  ladies' maids  are  as 
a  race  curious  about  the  doings  and  possessions  of 
their  mistresses,  mine  seized  the  opportunity  while 
I  was  dining  with  my  brother,  opened  and  ran- 
sacked my  box,  and  found  under  my  few  jewels  the 
holy  picture  and  pious  objects. 

"She  wished  for  nothing  better,  and  forthwith 
began  to  whisper  among  the  servants  that  the  Lady 
Ida  was  certainly  a  Papist. 

" '  What ! '  exclaimed  the  housekeeper.  '  Ida, 
when  she  was  a  little  child  and  the  old  minister.  Doc- 
tor Wolfango,  came  to  teach  her  the  creed  of  Lu- 
ther,  learned  it  so  well  that  he  called  her  *'  the  lit- 
tle doctor '' ;  why,  he  used  to  say  to  me  that  that 
child  of  only  twelve  years  of  age  knew  more  than 
that  old  fool  of  a  Doctor  David,  who  considered 
himself  wiser  than  Melanchthon.' 

'*  'For  all  that/  replied  my  maid,  *  I  assure  you, 
Susanna,  that  the  Lady  Ida  is  a  Papist.  I  know 
it,  because  I  have  found  among  her  things  a  cruci- 
fix, a  rosary*  a  picture  of  Mary,  a  ring  with  a  cross 
on  it,  and  a  little  silver  case  filled  with  bits  of  bones 
which  the  Papists  call  relics.  Do  you  want  more 
proofs  ?  When  I  help  her  to  dress,  I  see  suspended 
round  her  neck  a  gold  medal  with  Mary  and  Christ 
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engraved  upon  it,  and  when  she  goes  to  bed  she 
always  makes  a  cross  on  herself.  Are  not  all  these 
things  superstitions  of  those  accursed  Papists  ?  " 

"  *  If  it  is  really  so/  they  all  said,  *  we  must  ac- 
cuse her  to  Minister  Baruch,  because  it  will  be 
upon  our  consciences  if  we  have  any  more  to  do 
with  her  ;  we  can't  excuse  ourselves  with  saying 
that  we  are  employed  by  the  master  who  is  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  and  that  Ida  is  in  friendship 
with  her  brother.  At  all  events  she  has  the  male- 
diction of  Father  Luther  on  her  head,  and  by  serv- 
ing her  we  may  catch  it  just  like  the  leprosy.' 

"  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  a  terri- 
ble fuss.  Minister  Baruch  was  informed,  and  he 
came  to  our  house  and  gave  my  brother  a  lecture 
which  quite  confounded  him.  My  brother  believed 
neither  in  Luther  nor  in  Calvin,  but  was  a  Voltair- 
ian without  religion  of  any  sort;  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  covet  the  disgrace  of  being  the  brother  of 
a  Catholic  sister  and  of  keeping  her  in  his  house,  so 
he  made  a  great  to-do  and  swore  to  Baruch  that 
he  would  quickly  settle  the  matter.  Notice  was 
sent  to  all  our  relations,  who  held  a  family  council 
and  came  near  quarrelling  about  the  affair;  some 
defended  me,  saying  that  we  were  born  free,  and 
had  a  right  to  adopt  such  opinions  as  best  suited 
us  ;  others  disputed  this,  declaring  it  to  be  a  doc- 
trine of  Rousseau,  and  maintaining  that  the  laws 
of  Sweden  forbade  one  to  be  a  Catholic  under  pain 
of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  The 
conclusion  was  that  I  must  return  whence  I  came. 
I  asked  for  my  dower,  and  my  brother  positively 
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refused  to  gire  it  to  me,  saying  that  I  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  law,  and  that  he  was  doing  me  a 
great  favor  not  to  accuse  me  to  the  tribunals,  but 
that  from  fraternal  affection  he  would  give  me 
money  enough  to  journey  to  Italy.  A  good  aunt 
gave  me  many  beautiful  dresses,  and  among  them 
this  Persian  shawl." 

At  this  part  of  Ida's  story  Nunziatina  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  tears,  which,  falling  on  the 
hand  of  the  blind  woman,  moved  her  deeply,  and, 
to  console  the  girl,  she  said  :  "  God,  as  you  will 
see,  Nunziatina,  did  not  abandon  me.  When  I 
came  back  to  Rome,  I  had  so  many  orders  for  pic- 
tures that  I  gained  sufficient  to  live  quite  at  my 
ease,  and  to  be  able  besides  to  give  some  in  charity, 
especially  to  the  parish  priests  for  the  poor,  and  to 
the  friars  who  came  with  their  sacks  every  Satur- 
day to  my  studio.  Thus  I  continued  to  prosper 
during  about  three  years,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  try  my  faith  and  love  by  gradually  depriving  me 
of  my  sight.  Towards  the  end  of  July  I  was  at 
Aricia  to  escape  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the 
city.  I  spent  my  mornings  sketching  the  pictu- 
resque trees  of  the  Chigi  park,  and  towards  sunset, 
from  a  slope  of  the  Pardo  Hill,  I  drew  the  beautiful 
church  of  Galloro,  behind  which  rose  the  towers 
of  the  prince's  castle  and  the  cupola  of  the  college 
of  Aricia,  which  seemed  floating  in  a  sea  of  clear 
light,  while  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon. 

**  One  morning  I  had  started  out  early,  and, 
sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  my  umbrella  and 
the  foliage  of  a  large  tree,  was  busily  engaged  in 
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sketching,  when  I  heard  a  cry  of  distress  at  some 
distance  behind  me.  I  immediately  went  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  whence  it  came,  and  soon  found 
a  little  shepherd  girl  suffering  from  a  severe  wound 
in  her  arm  ;  a  dog  had  scattered  her  sheep  by  bark- 
ing at  them,  and  in  running  to  collect  them  again 
she  had  tripped  over  some  brambles,  and  a  thorn 
had  pierced  the  fleshy  part  of  her  arm.  I  drew  the 
thorn  out,  but  the  blood  flowed  so  copiously  that  I 
was  obliged  to  bandage  the  arm.  While  I  was 
bending  over  the  child  the  sun  beat  upon  my  head 
and  caused  a  violent  headache,  succeeded  by  an 
inflammation  which  settled  in  my  eyes,  and  in  a 
few  mouths  deprived  me  of  my  sight.  Being  no 
longer  able  to  paint,  I  was  obliged  to  live  upon  the 
money  I  had  saved  from  my  earnings,  and  little  by 
little  it  was  exhausted.  My  only  consolation  amid 
so  many  misfortunes  was  the  thought  that  they 
came  upon  me  while  I  was  performing  an  act  of 
charity  under  the  eyes  of  Our  Lady  of  Galloro, 
whose  shrine  overlooks  the  valley.  I  reflected  that 
Mary  would  not  have  permitted  them,  if  she  had 
not  known  that  they  were  for  my  good,  and  she 
helped  me  to  bear  them  with  resignation." 

Such  was  the  history  which  our  Nunziatina  heard 
from  the  good  blind  woman,  whom  God  was  puri- 
fying by  suffering  like  gold  in  the  furnace,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  so  much  patience  and  peace  of  heart 
that  she  was  a  subject  of  edification  to  all  the  sick 
of  the  ward.  As  the  winter  advanced,  the  disease 
that  affected  her  joints  struck  her  heart  and  lungs, 
and  she  was  soon  relieved  by  death  ;  the  young 
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Trasteverina  watched  over  and  assisted  her  until 
she  heaved  her  hist  sigh,  and  then  mourned  for  her 
with  almost  the  grief  of  a  loving  daughter. 

While  Nunziatina  was  still  detained  in  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  fully  recover  her  strength,  there 
was  brought  thither  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  weaver,  who,  being  consumed  by  a  hectic  fever, 
was  placed  in  the  infirmary  of  San  Giacinto,  which 
is  set  apart  for  consumptives.  This  girl  had 
lived  with  her  mother  near  Nunziatina's  home,  so 
the  latter,  hearing  of  her  arrival,  begged  of  the 
sisters  permission  to  visit  her  bedside  ;  they  readily 
granted  it,  and  from  that  time  Nunziatina  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  days  with  her  former  neighbor, 
offering  her  many  little  services,  such  as  bathing 
her  face  and  hands,  and  brushing  her  hair,  and 
comforting  her  by  talking  of  God  and  holy  tilings. 

In  the  bed  on  the  left  of  the  one  occupied  by 
this  consumptive  girl  was  a  perfect  demon  of  a 
woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and  bony, 
with  immense  jaws,  and  with  red  hair  falling  over 
her  face  and  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  veri- 
table witch.  She  was  always  angry  with  the  infir- 
marians,  always  scolding,  grumbling,  and  murmur- 
ing— in  fact,  she  never  opened  her  lips  without 
swearing  and  cursing  in  the  most  terrible  manner. 
When  the  sisters  approached  she  fell  into  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  gnashing  her  teeth  and  writhing  her  body 
80  that  her  bones  cracked  and  rattled  like  those 
of  a  disjointed  skeleton  ;  and  when  the  Crociferi 
Fathers  passed  through  the  corridor,  or  heard  the 
confessions  and  administered  the  other  sacraments 
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to  the  patients  of  the  ward,  she  would  either  turn 
her  face  away,  or  else  make  the  most  horrible  gri- 
maces at  them. 

This  woman  belonged  to  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
population,  for  she  was  born  of  thieves  and  accus- 
tomed from  her  earliest  infancy  to  fraud,  robbery, 
and  cruelty;  her  mother  died  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  her  father,  who  was  a  highwayman,  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  oflBcers  of  justice.  At  six- 
teen years  she  was  in  full  partnership  with  the 
smugglers  who  operate  hard  by  Porta  Latina,  Porta 
San  Pancrazio,  and  Porta  Salara,  and  often  carried 
on  her  shoulders,  as  easily  as  though  she  were  a 
stout  man,  half  of  a  slaughtered  heifer  or  a  keg 
of  salted  fish.  She  had  no  fixed  abode ;  she  would 
sleep  perhaps  two  nights  under  the  steps  of  Cam- 
pidoglio,  another  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  then  in 
the  narrow  lanes  of  the  Morticelli,  or  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  She  was  always  in  com- 
pany with  the  vilest  characters  of  Rome,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  have  some  share  or  part  in  all  the 
robberies  that  were  committed  both  by  day  and 
night ;  amongst  all  her  class  she  was  the  most  skil- 
ful handler  of  pick-locks,  the  most  expert  manu- 
facturer of  false  keys,  and  the  most  cunning  un- 
fastcner  of  bolts  and  bars. 

As  she  was  of  large  and  powerful  person,  in  1849 
she  enlisted  with  the  boldest  of  the  republican 
rowdies,  and  threw  herself,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  into  the  fiercest  of  their  combats. 
Her  hair  was  so  shaggy  and  ragged,  her  eyes  so 
wild,  her  neck  so  thick,  and  her  shoulders  so  high, 
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that  the  men  of  her  regiment  called  her  LaBxifala, 
She  went  about  with  a  defiant  air,  dressed  in  a 
military  jacket  and  red  pants,  trailing  at  her  side  a 
long  sword  that  struck  the  pavement  at  every  step 
she  took,  making  a  most  infernal  racket ;  she  car- 
ried no  musket,  but  instead  a  great  hooked  halberd 
with  a  sharp  point  three  palms  long. 

It  was  this  female  devil  who,  in  a  nocturnal  at- 
tack on  an  urban  villa,  finding  a  priest  in  the 
family  of  the  occupants,  rubbed  his  head  with  a 
lighted  torch,  saying  that  flames  were  the  best 
razors  for  clerics,  because  they  could  be  used  with- 
out soap.  On  another  occasion  she  accompanied 
a  band  of  ruflBans  who  were  bent  on  plundering 
a  vineyard  belonging  to  a  religious  community ; 
meeting  the  vine-dresser — who  was,  in  fact,  a  reli- 
gions disguised,  but  not  recognizing  him  as  such — 
she  caught  hold  of  him  with  her  left  hand,  and, 
while  she  stood  brandishing  her  sword  with  her 
right  hand,  and  looking  like  an  incarnate  Bellona, 
addressed  him  :  "  Tve  heard  that  you've  got  shut 
up  and  hidden  inside  there  those  dogs,  your 
masters.  Bring  them  out,  so  that  we  can  make 
cuts  and  chops  of  them.  Well  soaked  in  brine, 
they'll  do  for  pickles;  but  first  I  want  with  these 
hands  to  tear  out  their  hearts  and  cat  them  raw. 
The  wretches  I   Quick  !  Where  are  they  ?  " 

The  vine-dresser,  without  being  the  least  discom- 
posed, or  showing  that  he  recognized  her  as  a  wo- 
man, replied  :  "  Citizen  soldier,  you  are  welcome 
to  search  the  whole  house,  and  you  won't  find  so 
much  aa  a  shadow." 
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She  entered,  and  did  indeed  search  it  thorough- 
ly, ransacking  everything  from  tlie  garret  to  the 
cellar,  and  venting  her  rage  on  the  pictures  and 
statues  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  gashing  and  tear- 
ing them  with  the  point  of  her  halberd,  throwing 
the  pieces  and  fragments  on  the  floor,  and  cursing 
and  blaspheming  like  an  imp  of  Satan,  She  found 
nobody,  so  at  last  she  picked  up  from  among  aheap 
of  rags  an  old  hat  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
religious,  and  on  this  she  exhausted  all  her  expres- 
sions of  hatred  and  wrath  ;  she  pierced  it  with  her 
sword,  bit  it  and  shook  it  with  her  teeth,  trampled 
it  under  her  feet,  treated  it  just  as  a  dog  sometimes 
does  a  bone  or  an  old  shoe,  and  repeated  the  same 
performance  over  and  over  again  till  she  tired  her- 
self out. 

But  when  this  fury  saw  the  French  enter  Rome 
by  the  breach  of  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  she  resolved 
to  save  her  skin  for  future  deeds  of  valor  ;  so  she 
cast  off  her  military  attire,  donned  her  gown  once 
more,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  miserable  little 
tenements  on  the  bank  of  the  river  back  of  San  Pao- 
lino.  In  a  stable  in  this  neighborhood  she  had  con- 
cealed a  sum  of  money  which  at  some  former  time 
she  had  stolen  ;  she  took  this,  and  with  it  opened  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  liquors  and  cigars. 

Her  shop  was  near  the  Ghetto,  and  her  custom- 
ers were  for  the  most  part  hucksters,  vagabonds, 
stable-boys,  Jews,  rag-pickers,  butchers,  and  petty 
dealers  of  various  sorts,  and  she  well  knew  how  to 
fleece  and  flay  them  to  the  last  degree.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  while  she  was  counting  the  change  £^ 
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bottle  of  rum,  or  a  spoon,  or  a  bunch  of  cigars  would 
disappear.  This  would  always  cause  the  Amazon  to 
burst  into  the  most  violent  passion  ;  and  if — as  was 
often  the  case,  because  she  was  keen-sighted — she 
caught  some  unlucky  man  in  the  act  of  secreting 
the  goods,  from  that  day  henceforth  the  wretch 
never  dared  to  pass  through  her  street ;  he  knew 
that  if  he  did  no  end  of  blows  and  kicks  and 
scratches  would  be  his  portion.  One  eyening  a 
sailor  stole  a  couple  of  her  cigars  while  she  was 
engaged  in  mixing  some  brandy  and  water  for  a 
goat-driver ;  she  saw  the  theft,  and,  taking  the 
pestle  out  of  her  mortar,  she  seized  the  man  by 
the  hair,  threw  him  over,  and  pounded  him  about 
the  head  and  shoulders  so  severely  that  he  was 
dreadfully  swollen,  and  bore  the  marks  and  bruises 
for  more  than  a  month. 

But  after  a  while  the  sailor  got  well,  and  he  com- 
menced to  think  about  his  revenge  ;  he  meant  to 
have  it  in  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over.  He  learned  that  La  Bufala  took  her  dinner 
at  night,  but  that  about  noon  she  had  brought  to 
lier  from  a  neighboring  tavern  a  bowl  of  good  soup, 
a  junk  of  bread,  and  a  foglietta  of  wine  ;  he  learned, 
moreover,  that  the  soup  was  carried  from  the  tav- 
ern to  the  shop,  by  a  small  girl  in  a  tureen  placed 
in  a  basket.  This  was  all  he  wanted  to  know  ;  so 
one  fine  day  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  girl,  and  when 
he  saw  her  approaching  he  provoked  a  dog  to  bark 
at  her.  The  child  began  to  scream  and  run  ;  he 
ran  also,  and,  pretending  to  drive  off  the  dog,  told 
the  little  one  not  to  be  afraid,  at  the  same  moment 
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taking  her  basket  from  her  hand,  as  if  to  assist  her ; 
the  lifting  of  the  cover  of  the  tureen,  the  throw- 
ing into  the  soup  a  pinch  of  morphia,  the  chasing 
off  the  dog,  and  the  giving  the  basket  back  to 
the  child,  were  but  one  act,  and  performed  so  rapid- 
ly that  she  did  not  notice  it. 

The  girl,  fearful  lest  the  same  dreadful  dog 
might  again  assail  her,  turned  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  another  street,  and  soon  accomplished 
her  errand.  La  Bufala  took  the  soup,  but  proba- 
bly because  it  was  a  large  quantity  of  thin  liquid, 
and  she  did  not  swallow  it  all,  it  did  not  kill  her 
in  a  few  hours  as  the  sailor  had  expected  ;  still,  it 
injured  her  bowels  and  stomach  so  seriously  that 
from  that  hour  she  began  to  fail,  to  pine  away,  to 
be  consumed  like  snow  before  the  sun,  until  she 
was  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni. 

This  modern  Khea,  full  of  spite  against  God, 
against  her  fellow- creatures,  and  against  herself, 
knew  not  a  moment  of  peace,  and  was  continually 
raging  and  storming  like  one  possessed.  Nunziatina, 
visiting  her  sick  friend,  found  her  sad  and  troubled  ; 
and  asking  the  reason,  the  young  girl  whispered  in 
her  ear  :  "  That  woman  frightens  me  ;  sometimes 
she  looks  at  me  with  such  fierce  eyes  and  says  such 
bad  things  that  I  tremble  all  over.  When  I  respond 
to  the  Litanies  which  the  sister  recites  at  our  altar 
after  sunset,  she  scoffs  at  me ;  and  when  sometimes 
I  recite  Ave  Marias  by  myself,  she  calls  me  a  fool ; 
and  when  the  priest  comes  in  to  say  Mass,  she  mut- 
ters and  grumbles,  and  pronounces  certain  words 
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which  I  think  must  be  blasphemies.  Nnuziatina 
mia,  usk  the  sister  to  take  me  out  of  ti.is  bed  and 
put  me  down  there  in  number  eighteen." 

NunziaLina,  in  reply,  gently  urged  her  friend  to 
be  patient,  and  promised  10  speak  to  the  sisters. 
But  what  does  not  charity  devise  and  execute  ? 
The  beauiiful  maiden  of  ihe  Trastevere,  who  was 
now  acting  as  an  apostle  of  charity,  conceived  a 
deep  compassion  for  that  unhappy  woman,  who 
she  saw  was  daily  growing  more  wretched  in  both 
bo  ly  and  mind.  What  couM  she  do  for  her  ?  To 
speak  to  her  of  God  was  like  throwing  brimstone 
on  fire.  Was  there  any  otlier  way  in  which  she 
might  help  her  ?  She  prayed  and  reflected,  and 
the  next  afternoon  silently  and  noiselessly,  with  her 
eyes  thoughtfully  cast  down,  she  went  up  to  the 
ward  of  San  Giacinto,  and,  seating  herself  at  the 
bedside  of  the  consumptive  girl,  read  to  her  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

At  first  La  Bufala  treated  the  reading  with  dis- 
respect;  but  during  the  succeeding  days  some  of 
the  incidents  related  excited  her  curiosity,  and  little 
by  little  she  began  to  listen  with  a  certain  atten- 
tion. Nunziaiina  pretended  not  to  notice  her, 
though  in  getting  up  to  go  she  would  often  give 
her  a  ripe  orange  with  the  quarters  partly  pealed, 
which  the  sick  woman,  who  suffered  from  constant 
thirst,  always  gladly  received.  After  a  while,  Nun- 
zi.itina  passed  in  her  reading  from  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  the  Life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt, 
of  St.  Thais,  and  of  St.  Pelagia,  who  were  great 
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sinners,  but,  touched  by  divine  grace,  repented  of 
their  disorders,  implored  God's  pardon,  and  became 
for  the  rest  of  their  days  models  of  penance.  La 
Bufala,  hearing  the  accounts  of  the  evil  words  and 
deeds  of  those  courtesans,  and  of  how  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  wept  their  sins  during 
many  long  years  amid  the  horrors  of  the  desert, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  spending  the  entire  night  in 
prayer,  was  so  overcome  by  astonishment  and  terror 
that  she  trembled  even  in  her  very  bones.  Nunzi- 
atina  saw  that  sometimes  she  put  her  head  under 
the  bed-clothes,  and  that  when  she  drew  it  out  her 
eyes  were  red  as  if  from  weeping. 

One  day  when  she  came  to  the  touching  passages 
which  describe  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  in  that  immense 
and  arid  desert,  emaciated  and  worn  to  a  shadow 
by  her  long  fasts,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  tlie  veil  of  her  own  hair;  and  tell  how  she  was 
found  there  by  that  holy  father  to  whom  she  nar- 
rated her  sins  and  her  forty  years  of  penance,  and 
whom  she  begged  to  bring  her  the  most  blessed 
Eucharist;  and  relate  how,  when  she  had  received 
it,  she  died,  and  was  borne  by  angels  to  heaven. 
La  Bufala  suddenly  threw  her  arms  around  Nun- 
ziatina's  neck,  and,  sobbing,  cried  out :  **  0  good 
girl  !  call  the  priest  to  me."  She  had  no  need  to 
make  this  request  twice,  for  Nunziatina  rose  imme- 
diately, hastened  to  find  one  of  the  Crociferi  Fa- 
thers, and  conducted  him  to  the  poor  creature's 
bedside. 

It  seemed  as  though  our  Lord  had  detained  Nun- 
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ziatina  in  the  hospital  a  few  days  longer  purely  for 
the  salvation  of  that  soul,  for  the  next  day,  when 
the  physicians  came,  they  found  her  so  well  and 
strong  that  they  gave  her  a  dismissal.  Her  mother 
came  to  take  her  home,  and  she  left  San  Giovanni, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  patients,  who  had 
learned  to  love  her  for  her  piety  and  charity. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  POETRAIT. 

When  Gasparetto  had  receiyed  from  Carlo  the 
painter  the  photograph  taken  from  Nunziatina's  por- 
trait, he  carried  it  to  Edmondo,  who  was  delighted, 
and  could  not  tire  of  looking  at  it  and  commending 
its  perfect  resemblance  to  the  original  on  Carlo's 
wall.  Then  asking  Gaspare tto  how  he  prevailed 
upon  the  painter  to  let  him  have  it,  and  hearing 
the  history  of  the  proposed  picture  of  Judith,  he 
burst  out  laughing  and  said :  "  Gasparetto,  you 
have  surpassed  my  expectations;  but  since  you 
have  bargained  eight  hundred  scudi  for  the  picture, 
I  intend  to  keep  the  compact." 

"What,  signor  miof  Oh  !  now  that  we  have 
the  photograph,  it's  enough.  Leave  me  to  finish 
the  job.  Meanwhile,  know  that  the  young  girl  is 
named  Nunziatina,  and  be  sure  that  very  soon  you 
shall  see  her  with  your  own  eyes." 

"  Gasparetto,  I  am  not  the  man  to  cheat  any- 
body. The  picture  is  ordered,  Carlo  will  paint  it, 
I  will  pay  for  it,  and  it  will  be  the  most  beautiful 
ornament  of  my  rooms.  Here  is  the  price  of  the 
photograph,  and  liere  are  twelve  scudi  for  yourself. 
Find  Nunziatina  for  me,  and  you  shall  have  more." 

S»4 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon,  eccellenza,*^  replied  Gas- 
paretto.  *I  shall  make  NuDziatina  my  business, 
bat  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  vvhich  I  hope  ycu 
will  grant  me ;  it  will  not  cost  you  altogether  more 
than  two  words.  I  have  a  friend  who  needs  your 
protection  on  account  of  a  misfortune  he  lately  met 
with  most  unexpectedly.  His  name  is  Mastro 
Menico  ;  his  trade  is  that  of  a  locksmith,  and  he  is, 
I  assure  you,  a  first-rate  man,  gay,  light-hearted,  a 
good  friend,  a  pleasant  comrade,  and  able  to  sing 
and  toucii  the  mandolin  wonderfully.  He  is  often 
called  upon  to  sing  in  the  concerts  they  give  in  the 
osterias  outside  the  walls,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
serenades  lovers  give  their  ladies  ;  but  of  late  years  he 
doesn't  have  so  much  to  do  in  this  line,  for,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubled  times,  serenades  are  going  out 
of  fashion. 

"  Now,  this  was  the  misfortune  he  met  with  :  A 
certain  man  called  Mastro  Peppe,  a  young  fellow 
who  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  of,  took  a  fancy  to  a 
girl  living  in  Trastevere,  and  hired  Occco  di  Nonna 
to  go  with  him  to  give  her  a  serenade.  Cecco  en- 
gaged two  singers,  and  Menico  was  one  of  them. 
Exactly  what  happened  I  don't  know  ;  but  anyhow 
the  girl  didn't  show  herself  at  the  window,  and  Mas- 
tro Peppe  was  not  very  happy  about  it.  Then  they 
went  to  an  osteria  to  take  a  drink,  and  there  Mas- 
tro Menico  said  something  which  Mnstro  Peppe 
didn't  like ;  so  Peppe  spit  in  Menico's  face,  then 
paid  the  bill  and  went  off. 

"  Mastro  Menico  felt  the  insult,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve be  ought  to  let  it  pass ;  so  he  folio  wed,  in- 
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tending  to  give  the  other  a  couple  of  well-directed 
bJows,  when  Peppe  turned  upon  hira  like  a  leop- 
ard, and,  although  he  was  as  thin  as  a  skeleton  and 
Menico  was  a  giant,  nothing  prevented  him  from 
giving  poor  Menico  such  a  beating  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  nearly  killed;  and  then  he  hurried 
away.  While  Menico  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
trying  to  get  up  and  drag  himself  home,  behold 
four  carabineers,  who  seized  hold  of  him  and  made 
him  go  with  them  to  the  prison,  where  he  has  been 
languishing  ever  since." 

'^  And  what  became  of  Mastro  Peppe  ?  Who  was 
he?" 

*'  Who  can  tell  ?  Some  think  he  was  a  spy,  and 
that  when  he  had  written  in  his  note-book  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  he  went  off  to  report  nobody 
knows  where.  Others  think  he  was  a  thief,  be- 
cause he  had  so  much  money  in  his  pocket ;  for  it 
isn't  to  be  believed  that  an  honest  man  of  his  class 
could  have  so  much  gold  to  throw  away.  Why,  just 
think  !  he  owed  the  tavern-keeper  where  they  were 
all  drinking  a  few  pauls,  and  he  threw  him  a  gold 
piece  as  easily  as  though  it  were  a  haiocco.  The 
tavern-keeper  never  saw  him  before,  Cecco  di 
Nonna  didn't  know  him,  and  the  two  singers,  who 
were  paid  in  advance,  never  heard  of  him.  How 
could  he  have  been  anything  else  than  a  robber  and 
a  thiet  ?  " 

At  these  words  Edmondo  blushed  to  the  very 
roots  of  his  hair,  and  felt  almost  overcome  with  re- 
morse and  shame  for  having  prostituted  his  noble 
rank  by  thus  dragging  it  through  the  mud  and 
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mire  of  plebeian  streets  aud  lanes,  and  defiling 
ir.  with  the  suspicions  and  surmises  of  the  taverns. 
Gasparetto  noticed  his  change  of  countenance,  and 
remarked  : 

**  I  see  how  your  excellency  is  angry  at  the. mere 
thought  of  a  brave  man's  being  thrown  into  prison 
on  account  of  a  miserable  unknown  whom  nobody 
can  learn  any  good  of  ;  consequently,  I  recommend 
the  case  to  your  protection,  begging  you  to  speak  a 
word  to  Don  Alessandro,  the  chaplain,  who  is  such 
a  great  friend  of  yours,  and  also  in  high  favor  with 
the  signori  of  the  tribunals." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  I  will  most  certainly  interest  Don 
Alessandro  in  the  matter;  he  is  so  kind-hearted 
and  generous  that  he  never  lets  pass  an  opportu- 
nity of  helping  any  one." 

"Tell  him  that  the  man  is  a  poor  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, with  a  large  number  of  children  dependent 
on  him  for  their  daily  bread,  and  that  now,  since 
he  is  in  prison,  his  wife  and  children  are  suffering 
from  hunger.  The  poor  woman  has  pawned  even 
her  mattress,  and  she  and  the  little  ones  are  sleep- 
ing on  a  pile  of  straw.  Doralice  gives  the  two  girls 
a  little  soup  every  day,  and  Nina — would  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — takes  only  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  saves  her  loaf  of  bread  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren. The  wife  is  down -stairs  with  Doralice  now  ; 
she  has  brought — thinking  that  perhaps  I  might 
sell  it  for  her— one  of  those  china  plates,  painted  in 
the  cinquecento  *  st}  le,  which  foreigners  are  so  fond 

*  The  style  of  art  of  the  lizteexith  oentury. 
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of  collecting.  She  has  had  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  suppose  she  inherited  it  with  the  household  effects 
of  one  of  her  grandmothers." 

"  Tell  me,  Gasparetto,  what  is  the  design  on  it  ? 
Is  it  well  done  ?  " 

"It  has  in  the  centre  an  encounter  of  two 
knights  in  armor,  who  are  striking  their  lances 
together.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  passably  well  done  ; 
there  is  no  special  beauty  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  see  it.  Go  and  bring  it  to  me  ; 
and  bring  the  woman  also.  I'll  talk  with  Don 
Alessandro  about  having  her  husband  liberated." 

When  the  poor  woman  came  to  Edmondo's 
parlor,  he,  at  sight  of  her  pale  face  and  emaciated 
figure — being  a  man  of  really  noble  and  tender 
heart — felt  a  pang  of  compassion  ;  and,  understand- 
ing well  that  he  provoked  Mastro  Menico's  anger 
and  was  the  first  cause  of  his  misfortune,  he  deter- 
mined to  assist  his  wife,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
none  should  suspect  that  the  assistance  came  from 
the  same  Mastro  Peppe  who  had  spit  in  his  face. 
He  also  resolved  to  be  careful  not  to  offend  the 
pride  of  a  worthy  family  fallen  into  distress 
through  the  consequences  of  his  own  rash  action, 
by  proffering  them  a  mere  alms ;  therefore,  taking 
the  plate  into  his  hands,  he  examined  it  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  pretending  to  discover  that  the 
picture  on  it  must  have  been  painted  by  some  great 
artist,  he  broke  forth  into  a  number  of  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  and  delight,  and  wound  up  by  ask- 
ing the  woman  what  she  would  take  for  it. 

"  Whatever  your  excellency  is  pleased  to  give," 
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she  replied.  "  I  know  nothing  about  such  things  ; 
I  am  only  a  poor  wife  whose  husband  is  in  prison, 
but  not  for  stealing — oh  !  no  ;  but  only  because  a 
Utile  wine  got  into  his  head,  and  before  it  got  out 
again  he  had  a  fuss  with  another,  and  was  carried 
off  to  the  cells.  1  wanted  to  take  him  every  day  a 
little  something  to  comfort  him,  and  so  the  money 
we  had  saved  was  soon  used  up,  and  now  I  and  the 
children  have  to  live  on  dry  crusts;  and  to  get 
even  them  I  have  been  forced  to  pawn  the  linen,  the 
clothing,  the  copper  utensils,  and  at  last  even  the 
bed.  I  lecommend  myself  to  your  excellency  ;  give 
me  whatever  you  think  right." 

Edmondo  was  deeply  moved,  and  gave  the  poor 
woman  twenty  scudi  in  four  gold  pieces,  which  al- 
most threw  her  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  then  he 
said  to  her  :  ''  Bring  me  all  your  pawn  tickets,  and 
I  will  take  care  that  they  are  redeemed  ;  and  as  for 
the  release  of  your  husband,  leave  that  to  me  also." 
The  woman  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  not 
dreaming;  she  kissed  Edmondo's  hand,  bathed  it 
with  her  tears,  and  could  not  find  words  to  speak 
her  gratitude.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  was  the  happiest  at  the  moment — she  or 
Edmondo.  He  did  not  content  himself  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  Mastro  Menico's  libera- 
tion, and  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Rome  he  oon- 
tinued  to  help  the  poor  locksmith's  family. 

During  this  time  Gasparetto  had  taken  Nina,  his 
niece,  one  Fide,  shown  her  Nunziatina's  portrait, 
and  toM  her  of  Edmondo's  desire  to  find  the  origi- 
nal.    He  said  to  her;  "  You  must  exert  yourself  to 
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your  utmost  to  discover  in  Trastevere  this  young 
girl  whose  portrait  you  see  here  ;  and  don't  delay 
about  it,  if  you  want  your  share  of  the  reward  we 
are  to  have  if  we  succeed.  The  girl  is  named 
Nunziatina ;  but  before  you  mention  her  name,  see 
if  you  can't  meet  her  on  the  street  and  recognize 
her  at  the  first  glance.  You  are  bright,  and  you  un- 
derstand me." 

"  And  for  what  end,  may  I  ask,  do  you  want  in- 
formation about  this  girl  ?  Have  you  some  good 
match  on  hand  for  her  ?  Ah  !  really,  you  are  very 
anxious  about  people  you  don't  know,  and  who  are 
only  related  to  you  through  Adam  ;  and  your  own 
niece  is  always  forgotten  !  It's  a  pretty  thing  in- 
deed. I  understand  !  You  are  wonderfully  interest- 
ed in  those  that  have  no  claim  upon  you  either  for 
dower  or  outfit ;  but  I,  poor  thing — I  must  serve  you 
all  my  life  !  I  am  twenty-seven  already,  and  I  never 
hear  a  word  about  my  settlement.  Yet  you've  had 
plenty  of  time  to  ask  the  curato  to  get  the  dower  of 
the  Orfane  for  me,  and  that  of  the  Nunziata,  and 
of  San  Girolamo  della  Carita.  Ha  !  Nina  is  always 
forgotten  ;  she  can  wait  till  you  are  ready." 

"  Be  quiet,  Nina.  If  you  find  Nunziatina,  I  hope 
you  will  receive  from  the  Signer  Edmondo  a  present 
that  will  be  enough  for  a  dozen  dowers." 

*' And  when  I  have  found  her,  what  good  will  it 
do  the  Signer  Edmondo  ?  " 

"  Who  can  explain  the  caprices  of  certain  signori? 
I  can't.  If  he  wants  to  marry  her,  and  turn  a 
weaving  girl  into  a  countess,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  it  ?    I've  seen  such  marriages  before  now. 
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Every  one  has  his  tastes  ;  it's  no  use  for  us  to  try 
to  account  for  tbem." 

Nina  set  to  work  thinking  over  what  means  she 
should  take  to  fulfil  her  commission,  and  she  re- 
membered Ceccure'.la  (tlie  ragged  damsel  nun- 
tioued  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  The  Frog  Mer- 
chant'*), with  whom,  when  they  were  both  little 
children,  she  went  to  school  to  a  good  old  woman 
in  the  Vicola  di  Sant'  Agata.  Because  they  both 
were  like  young  kids,  and  couldn't  keep  still  a  mo- 
ment, they  were  close  friends  in  those  days ;  but 
when  they  were  grown  up,  Ceccarella  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver,  while  Nina  was  adopted  by  her 
aunt  and  led  quite  a  lady's  life,  and  thus  they  lost 
sight  of  one  another. 

When  Sunday  came,  N^"na  arrayed  herself  in  her 
best  clothes,  completing  her  toilet  with  a  rose-color- 
ed velvet  bonnet  and  a  blue  flovvered  shawl,  and 
started  alone  in  the  direction  of  Ponte  Sisto  to 
find  Ceccarella.  The  latter  was  seated  at  the  door 
of  her  house  talking  with  three  companions  about 
the  approaching  marriage  of  llosalba  ;  she  had  no 
thing  on  her  head,  and  was  dressed  only  a  li  tie 
cleaner  and  less  ragged  than  on  week-days,  and  had 
no  rings  on  her  fingers  nor  earrings  dangling  from 
her  ears.  Nina,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  old  friend, 
threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
so  many  times  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  meant 
to  eat  her  up  alive,  at  which  her  companions  were 
greatly  surprised,  not  knowing  who  that  paina 
who  wa3  so  condescending  and  affectionate  could  be. 

Then   Nina,    seeing   that  Ceccarella  was  some- 
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what  embarrassed,  cried  out :  *'  0  Ceccarella  mia! 
don't  you  remember  me  ?  I  am  Nina,  and  we  went 
to  school  together  to  sora  Cecilia,  down  there  near 
St.  Agata's.  I  was  the  romp  who  used  to  pinch 
Lena,  and  Lai  la,  and  Tota ;  and  when  sora  Cecilia 
would  punish  me  by  making  me  kneel  down  and 
cross  my  arms  on  my  breast,  I  used  to  make  horns 
with  my  fingers ;  then  you  would  all  laugh,  and 
the  mistress  would  say  ;  *  Be  quiet,  you  plagues, 
you  ! ' " 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  now  I  remember  you,  sora  Nina.  I 
remember  how  sora  Cecilia  used  to  say  that  we  two 
had  quicksilver  in  our  veins  instead  of  blood.  But 
come  in,  and  I'll  find  a  seat  for  you.  We  poor 
girls  almost  always  sit  outside  the  door ;  over  the 
river  you  live  like  ladies,  but  we  here  in  Traste- 
vere  enjoy  ourselves  more.  And  what  good  wind 
has  brought  you  to  the  Lungaretta  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  to  San  Michele  to  see  a  child  who 
is  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  friends,  and,  passing 
this  way  and  remembering  you,  I  thought  I'd  stop 
and  renew  our  old  acquaintance." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  But  pray  sit  down  and 
put  your  parcel  on  the  table  ;  it  has  lost  a  leg,  but 
pushed  close  against  the  wall  it  stands  well 
enough." 

"  Speaking  of  the  parcel  reminds  me.  I  have 
here  the  portrait  «f  a  beautiful  Trasteverina,  and  I 
am  dying  to  know  who  she  is.  I  think  it  must  be 
a  fancy  picture  instead  of  a  portrait ;  for  I  don't 
see  where  one  could  find  such  a  lovely  face  to 
copy." 
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**  What,  sora  Nina  ?  I  don't  say  it  to  boast — 
there  are  many  beautiful  faces  in  Trastevere ; 
you've  only  to  look  to  see  them.  We  have  Nan- 
nerella,  and  Susanna,  and  Nazzarena,  three  sisters  ; 
mamma  has  told  me  that  when  sor  Pinelli  drew 
the  pictures  for  Meo  Patacca,  he  often  came  to 
Trastevere  to  copy  the  faces  of  some  of  our  girls  ; 
and  Nuccia,  the  betrothed  of  Meo,  is  mamma  just 
as  sor  Pinelli  copied  her.  What  a  lovely  head  it 
is  !  I  have  heard  that  the  English  nowadays  buy 
those  pictures  and  pay  a  sciido  a  piece  for  them." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  it's  so,  Ceccarella  \  but  thii 
head  has  a  grace.  ..." 

"Let  me  see  this  wonder." 

Nina  began  to  unfold  the  nice  silk  handker- 
chief in  which  she  had  Nunziatina's  photograph 
wrapped  up  ;  when  the  beautiful  features  so  per- 
fectly retraced  were  quite  visible,  all  the  girls  united 
in  an  Oh !  so  deep  and  long  that  it  might  have 
risen  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  then  ex- 
claimed in  one  voice  :  "  It  is  Nunziatina  I  It  is 
her  very  self  I "  Brigida  cried  :  "  See  that  high, 
broad  forehead,  those  large  eyes,  that  chin  so  softly 
rounded  I  They  are  her  features  I  0  Nunziatina 
mia!  how  beautiful  you  are  I " 

Sabina  did  not  join  in  these  exclamations,  and 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  wonder  and  indignation  ; 
at  last  she  spoke:  "  What  does  this  mean,  Nunzia- 
tina, my  sweet  friend  ?  How  is  it  possible  that 
you,  who  were  always  so  wise  and  so  reserved,  have 
allowed  yourself  to  be  gazed  at  like  the  models 
of  the  Via  Laurina  ?    What  will  our  friends  say  ? 
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Who  could  have  believed  that  she  who  was  counted 
the  most  modest,  the  most  virtuous  maiden  of 
Trastevere  has  let  her  face  be  copied  by  some  pain- 
ter ?  0  Nunziatina !  where  were  your  thoughts 
when  you  permitted  yourself  to  be  seduced  to  such 
a  profanation  ?  " 

**  What  are  you  preaching  about  ? "  broke  in 
Ceccarella.  ''  Cencio,  her  betrothed,  before  mar- 
rying her  has  wanted  to  have  her  picture.  What 
is  there  to  scold  about  in  that  ?  If  my  Toto,  the 
miller,  wants  my  face  on  a  card,  he  can  have  it ; 
I've  no  objections." 

Nina  did  not  interrupt  the  comments,  but  when 
they  were  about  over  she  turned  to  Sabina  and 
said  :  "  Calm  yourself,  good  girl.  The  picture 
was  taken  without  poor  Nunziatina's  being  at  fault 
in  the  least ;  the  fault,  if  you  must  call  it  one,  be- 
longed to  somebody  else.  For  my  part,  I  can't  see 
Where's  the  harm  of  a  pretty  girl's  having  her  face 
painted  on  a  canvas  ;  if  there  is  any  harm,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  art  of  painting  ?  But,  as  1  said, 
Nunziatina  was  painted  without  her  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  Since  you  say  that  this  is  her 
portrait,  I  beg  you,  Ceccarella,  tell  me  something 
about  her,  for  she  is  certainly  a  beautiful  girl." 

"And  a  good  girl,"  replied  Sabina,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  justify  her  friend  to  Nina;  "you  couldn't 
find  a  better  one.  She  is  wise,  and  modest,  and  pious, 
and  always  gay  and  cheerful ;  there  are  few  that 
can  weave  like  her,  and  she  has  the  direction  of  a 
good  many  weavers  and  acts  towards  them  more 
like  a  sister  than  an  overseer  ;  she  has  the  heart  of 
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a  Cffisar,  and,  thongh  she  is  poor  herself,  she  will 
always  give  to  those  poorer  still  even  her  last  pair 
of  shoes,  especially  if  they  are  giddy  girls  who  are 
likely  to  be  led  by  poverty  into  temptation.  For 
all  these  good  qualities  everybody  loves  her,  and 
last  month  we  shed  many  tears  on  her  account,  be- 
cause we  were  in  great  danger  of  losing  her.'* 

**  Davvero !  "  returned  Nina,  *'  you  make  me 
tremble.     Did  she  meet  with  any  misfortune  ?  " 

**  She  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  quinsy  so  severe 
that  she  almost  strangled  to  death  ;  she  was  carried 
to  the  hospital  of  San  Giovanni,  and  there  she  was 
so  long  in  getting  better  that  the  doctors  were 
afraid  she  had  an  ulcer  in  her  throat.  Finally, 
however,  God  willed  that  she  should  be  cured,  and 
nowshe  is  stronger  than  ever  and  as  gay  as  a  bird,  but 
with  a  very  reserved  and  modest  gaiety.  She  sings 
like  a  nightingale,  but  improper  or  foolish  songs 
never  come  from  that  throat ;  and  at  the  October 
feasts,  when  some  sing  verses  that  are  a  little  coarse, 
Nunziatina  always  chants  the  Glorie  di  Roma.  In 
short,  she  is  a  girl  who  is  an  example  to  us  all." 

**  Does  she  live  far  from  here  ? "  asked  Nina. 
*'  I  would  like  so  much  to  see  her." 

**  Those  are  her  windows  opposite,"  replied 
Ceccarella.  "If  she  were  at  home,  I  would  call 
her  to  come  over  ;  but  now  she  is  at  the  Christian 
Doctrine  in  the  parish  church — she  teaches  a  class 
of  big  girls.  She'll  be  back  soon,  though,  for  it  is 
almost  time  for  it  to  be  out.  True  enough,  I  see 
her  coming  now.  Yes,  there  she  is,"  continued 
Ceccarella.     *'See  the  honor  of  Trastevero  I    How 
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well  she  walks,  how  quiet  she  is,  and  how  contented 
she  looks  !  "  So  saying,  she  went  to  the  door,  and, 
leaning  out,  called  :  "  0  Nunziatina  !  come,  come. 
There's  a  band  of  us  waiting  for  you  here." 

The  young  girl  approached  and  said  smilingly  1 
**  Oh  !  what  is  the  hurry  ?  Let  me  go  in  the  house 
and  take  my  handkerchief  off  my  head." 

"  No,  no  !  come  quickly.  We  have  something  to 
show  you — something  just  as  lovely  and  beautiful 
as  you  are." 

Nunziatina,  who  was  always  gentle  and  amiable 
with  her  friends,  entered,  saying  :  "  It  must  be  one 
of  yourselves."  Just  as  these  words  passed  her 
lips  she  was  in  the  room  where  were  assembled 
Brigida,  Sabina,  and  Nina.  She  saluted  them,  and 
was  invited  to  sit  down.  But  Ceccarella,  who  was 
always  hasty  and  rash,  suddenly  drew  the  photo- 
graph from  under  the  silk  handkerchief,  and, 
taking  it  with  both  hands,  held  it  right  before 
Nunziatina,  exclaiming  :  "Look  !  look  in  the  look- 
ing glass ! "  Nunziatina  raised  her  eyes,  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  picture,  then  turned  scarlet  and  be- 
gan to  tremble. 

At  this  Ceccarella,  without  changing  her  posi^ 
tion  an  inch,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  crying : 
'*  Nunziatina,  give  me  a  little  of  your  vermilion. 
How  red  you  are  !  What  do  you  see  in  that  mir- 
ror ?  Ah  !  do  you  know  that  person  ?  Do  you 
think  she  is  pretty  ?  Hasn't  Cencio  made  a,paina 
of  you  ?  Do  you  recognize  yourself,  Nunziatina 
mia  9  Oh  !  lift  up  your  eyes.  Nonsense  I  What's 
the  matter  ?    Look  up,  Nunziatina." 
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The  yoang  girl  composed  herself  a  little  and  then 
said  :  **  I  do  not  believe  it  is  Cencio  who  has  played 
this  trick  on  me.  I  will  tell  my  father ;  and  Mastro 
Simone  is  not  a  man  to  be  imposed  upon.  The 
person  who  has  taken  my  portrait  will  have  to  ren- 
der an  account  to  him." 

Here  Nunziatina  rose  from  her  chair,  but  her 
friends  crowded  round  her,  and  with  a  gentle  vio- 
lence obliged  her  to  sit  down  again  ;  then,  turning 
to  Nina,  they  begged  her  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  portrait.  Nina  told  simply  that,  in  the  preced- 
ing October,  a  painter  skilled  in  his  art  had  seen 
her  in  a  garden,  and  had  made  a  sketch  of  her 
without  her  knowing  it ;  that  he  did  it  because  he 
wanted  her  head  and  profile  for  a  picture  of  Ju- 
dith ;  that  she  need  not  feel  at  all  uneasy  about  it, 
for  he  had  no  wrong  intentions  whatever.  In  con- 
clusion, now  that  she,  Nina,  had  had  the  good- 
fortune  to  make  her  acquaintance,  she  begged  her 
to  accept  the  portrait  as  a  gift  to  present  to  Cencio, 
or  to  Mastro  Simone  when  she  should  be  married 
and  leave  her  home. 

How  was  it  possible  to  resist  such  gentle  and 
well-spoken  words  ?  The  young  girl  accepted  the 
portrait  and  thanked  Nina  for  it.  Her  companions 
were  delighted,  and  told  her  how  Nina  was  an  old 
friend  of  Ceccarella's,  and  so  amiable  that  she 
came  all  the  way  from  the  Babuino  on  purpose  to 
renew  their  acquaintance. 

<'  And  it  shall  not  be  the  last  time  that  I  will 
come,"  replied  Gasparetto's  crafty  niece,  who  had 
her  own  secret  plans.    *'  Having  made  the  acquain- 
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tance  of  such  pleasant  girls  as  you  all  are,  I  will,  if 
agreeable  to  you,  return  next  Sunday  at  this  same 
hour,  and  we  will  go  together  and  have  a  little  feast 
in  the  garden  back  of  the  Arch  of  Ptolemy.  I  did  a 
service  the  other  day  for  a  pastry-cook  in  Campo 
Marzo,  and  he  promised  me  a  nice  cake  and  four 
bottles  of  Alicante.  What  a  splendid  time  we'll 
have  sitting  on  the  green  grass,  eating  our  cake 
and  drinking  our  wine !  We  will  need  five 
glasses. " 

"  We  are  poor,  but  I  reckon  we  can  find  half  a 
dozen  glasses." 

*' Very  good,"  added  Nina;  "the  sixth  one  will 
do  for  my  uncle,  who  will  bring  the  cake  and  the 
Alicante.  We'll  enjoy  ourselves,  I  promise  you. 
Oh  I  how  fortunate  I  am  to  have  found  such  dear, 
good  girls.  But  I  live  a  long  distance  off,  and  as 
I  want  to  walk  slowly  I  must  start.  Addio  until 
Sunday,  after  Catechism,  you  understand,  because 
Nunziatina  would  not  like  to  miss  it.  Duty  first, 
and  then  pleasure." 

The  cunning  schemer  took  her  departure,  and 
while  she  was  on  her  way  home  the  four  Trasteve- 
rine  held  a  special  chat ;  they  talked  her  over  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  discussed  her  fashion- 
able clothes,  her  dress  of  gay  red  and  green  Scotch 
plaid,  and  her  fine-lady  manners,  when  Nunziatina 
suddenly  struck  her  forehead,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
regretful  tone  : 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry.  I  forgot  to  ask  Nina  how 
my  portrait  came  into  her  hands." 

"  What's  the  use   of  troubling    yourself  about 
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that  ?  "  replied  Ceccarella.  "  The  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  painters  and  sculptors  ;  per- 
haps she  got  your  picture  from  the  one  who  paint- 
ed it,  and  perhaps  he  has  rooms  in  her  uncle's 
house." 

That  same  evening,  after  Nina  reached  home, 
she  and  Gasparetto  went  up  to  Edmondo's  parlor. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  have  you  found  her  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  returned  Nina  ;  and  she  re- 
lated to  him  the  story  of  her  visit  to  her  old  school- 
mate, and  how  Nunziatina  was  called  in,  and  how 
angry  she  was  when  she  saw  her  portrait,  and  how 
finally  peace  was  made  and  a  luncheon  party 
planned  for  next  Sunday.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  all  this  made  Edmondo  the  happiest  man 
imaginable,  and  that  Nina  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  reward  she  received. 

When  Sunday  came  and  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged with  Nina,  Edmondo  felt  his  heart  beating 
violently ;  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  human 
heart,  which,  in  its  haughty  pride,  refuses  to  do 
homage  to  its  God,  is  as  a  just  punishment  permit- 
ted to  humble  itself  and  to  tremble  before  an  insig- 
nificant and  vile  creature.  Edmondo,  who  for  that 
plebeian  girl  had  lost  his  peace  and  sacrificed  his  dig- 
nity, his  nobility,  and  his  honor  by  demeaning  him- 
self in  a  thousand  different  ways,  was  now  greatly 
rejoiced  because  he  had  reached  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes.  He  congratulated  himself 
upon  his  loftiness  of  soul,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  entertained  no  wrong  intentions,  that 
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throughout  the  whole  affair  his  thoughts  had  been 
innocent  and  pure.  He  did  not  consider  that  man 
stoops  from  his  loftiness  of  soul  when  he  fixes  his 
affections  below  his  own  rank  and  position,  and 
still  more  when  he  makes  use  of  unworthy  means 
to  attain  honorable  ends. 

Was  Edmondo  actuated  by  love  or  caprice  ?  By 
both  ;  but  neither  motive  rendered  his  conduct  ex- 
cusable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  deserved  the  censure  of 
all  wise  and  prudent  men.  Alas  !  there  are  many 
men  who,  in  mature  age,  laugh  over  these  follies 
of  their  youth,  pride  themselves  on  them,  and  re- 
late them  as  proofs  and  instances  of  their  high-spi- 
ritedness,  amusing  their  friends  with  reminiscences 
which  they  ought  to  be  greatly  ashamed  of.  But 
it  is  the  folly  of  the  world  to  rejoice  in  its  own  fol- 
ly, and  we  who  have  seemed  to  join  in  the  laugh  at 
poor  Edmondo's  freaks  are  doubtless  reckoned  as 
being  capable  of  appreciating  youthful  valor  and 
high  spirits. 

When,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Nina  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Ceccarella's  house,  she  found  Brigida 
and  Sabina  already  arrived  ;  in  a  little  while  Nun- 
ziatina  returned  from  catechism  class  and  joined 
them  ;  then  they  put  their  handkerchiefs  on  their 
heads  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the  garden. 
On  the  way  (it  was  but  a  short  walk)  Nina  told 
them  that  her  uncle  had  determined  to  add  to  their 
feast  a  half-pound  of  nice  sliced  ham  ;  the  girls 
having  expressed  their  delight  at  this,  she  added 
carelessly : 

**  Uncle  didn't  know  what  to  do,  for  the  cake  is 
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80  large  that  the  handkerchief*  would  scarcely 
cover  it,  and  so  of  course  he  couldn't  put  the  bot- 
tles of  wine  in  with  it.  lie  had  to  put  one  bottle  in 
each  of  his  pockets,  and  then  ask  a  gentleman  who 
was  with  him  to  put  the  others  in  his  pockets  ;  the 
gentleman  consented  willingly,  but  said  that,  as  he 
doesn't  know  you,  as  soon  as  he  has  put  down  the 
Alicante  he'll  go  and  take  a  walk." 

As  Nina  finished  speaking  they  reached  the  gar- 
den, where  in  a  shaded  alley  they  found  a  little 
table,  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  in  readiness 
for  the  luncheon.  The  girls,  quite  unsuspicious  of 
any  plot,  seated  themselves,  three  on  the  grass  and 
two  on  a  couple  of  benches,  and  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  Nina's  uncle  with  the  cake. 

A  little  distance  from  the  table  was  a  great  bank 
of  myrtle,  behind  which  Edmondo  had  stationed 
himself  in  ambush  ;  by  parting  the  leaves  a  little 
he  was  able  to  see  Nunziatina,  whom,  according  to 
a  previous  arrangement,  Nina  had  made  take  the 
bench  directly  opposite  the  myrtle  bank.  The 
young  people,  as  is  customary  among  their  class,  re- 
moved the  handkerchiefs  or  little  shawls  from  their 
heads  and  let  them  rest  lightly  on  their  shoulders, 
and  thus  their  profiles  and  features  were  fully  ex- 
posed. Edmondo  recognized  Nunziatina  immedi- 
ately, and  in  thought  commended  Carlo  for  having 
go  perfectly  retraced  on  his  canvas  her  beautiful 

♦  It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  in  Rome  everything;, 
cakes,  loaves  of  bread,  beef-steakB,  marketing  of  all  kinds,  is 
carried  in  handkerchiefs  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  lioman  ser- 
vant would  on  no  account  oe  seen  carrymg  a  basket  or  a  pa- 
per parceL 
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head  and  face ;  but,  as  is  unusual  in  such  cases,  he 
found  that  the  original  far  surpassed  the  copy, 
which  gave  no  idea  of  her  lovely  expression  of 
combined  modesty  and  joy. 

In  a  short  time  Gasparetto  appeared,  and  while 
he  placed  on  the  table  a  large  cabbage-leaf  contain- 
ing the  ham,  Nina  began  to  exclaim  :  "What  nice 
ham  !  It  must  be  from  the  mountains  of  Alatri 
and  Ferentino.  But  that  gentleman  who  was  with 
you,  uncle,  would  he  not  like  to  taste  it  ?  Where 
is  he?" 

'*  I  believe  he  is  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden," 
replied  Gasparetto.  "I  never  thought  to  invite 
him." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  a  shame,"  returned  Nina ;  "  and 
so  kind  and  polite  as  he  was  !  Come,  Nunziatina, 
let's  go  and  look  for  him."  The  jumping  up  and 
seizing  Nunziatina  by  the  arm  and  starting  off  were 
but  one  thing  ;  the  cunning  snake  as  slie  was  took 
a  roundabout  way,  in  order  to  allow  Edmondo  time 
to  take  another  roundabout  way  and  meet  tliem  at 
a  certain  point.  When  she  saw  him  turning  from 
an  alley,  she  said  to  Nunziatina :  "  There  he  is  !  If 
you  did  but  know  how  rich  and  how  kind  and 
generous  he  is,  you  would  not  have  the  least  fear  of 
him.  His  greatest  pleasure  is  to  help  poor  people." 
Wlien  they  had  approached  a  little  nearer  Nina 
called  :  "  0  Signor  Edmondo  !  don't  be  afraid. 
Come  and  see  these  good  girls,  and  come  and  taste 
our  ham  and  cake." 

Edmondo  met  Nina  and  her  companion  with  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  manner,  and,  carefully  concealing 
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the  tumult  in  his  heart,  he  said :  "  Thank  you, 
miss.  I  would  gladly  come,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  your  friends/' 

"It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us,  5i^»ore," 
politely  re  turned  Nunziatina.  **  We  are  not  worthy 
of  such  an  honor,  but  if  you  will  not  disdain  our 
poverty  we  will  consider  ourselves  highly  favored." 

Edmondo  admired  the  amiability  and  discretion 
of  the  girl's  reply,  and,  turning  to  her,  asked  : 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Annunziata,  at  your  service.  When  I  was  lit- 
tle I  was  called  Nunziatija  for  a  pet-name  ;  and 
my  friends  call  me  so  still." 

"And  your  father — what  is  his  name  ?" 

"Mastro  Simone,  at  your  command.  He  is  a 
carpenter  and  an  upright  man — poor,  yes,  but  a 
good  Christian,  and  kind  to  his  children,  whom  he 
has  brought  up  in  the  holy  fear  of  God." 

Edmondo  cautiously  continued  the  conversation, 
asking  many  questions,  to  all  of  which  Nunziatina 
replied  with  modest  frankness  ;  when  he  enquired 
why  she  was  delaying  her  marriage,  she  said  :  "  Be- 
cause I  have  not  yet  the  usual  outfit." 

Thus  talking,  they  reached  the  table  and  the 
cake,  and  the  young  girls  all  stood  up  out  of  respect 
to  the  gentleman.  But  Edmondo,  who  felt  his 
heart  beating  faster  and  faster,  and  his  breath  be- 
coming more  and  more  rapid,  looked  around  and 
was  confused  almost  to  the  point  of  blushing  or 
fainting.  It  seemed  to  him  that  three  of  the  faces 
he  saw  were  not  those  of  strangers  ;  consequently, 
wh'^n  he  tasted  a  morsel  of   the  cake  he  could 
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scarcely  swallow  it,  so  dry  had  his  palate  and  so 
thick  had  his  tongue  suddenly  growQ.  He  reached 
his  hand  for  a  drink,  and  Nina  turned  to  Nunzia- 
tina,  saying:  "Quick,  Nunziatina,  pour  out  some 
wine  for  Siguor  Edmondo."  When  he  had  drunk 
the  wine  he  took  a  sudden  resolution  ;  he  made  a 
sign  to  Gasparetto,  bowed  to  the  girls,  and  left  the 
table. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  thirty  steps  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  gate  before  Ceccarella 
burst  into  a  loud  and  derisive  laugh.  All  her 
companions  tried  to  make  her  stop,  saying  : 
"  Hush  !  what  ails  you,  you  little  fool  ?  Is  this 
the  way  to  treat  that  good  gentleman  who  conde- 
scended to  pay  us  a  visit  ?  ^'  Ceccarella  only  laughed 
the  more,  crying  out:  '^0  Brigida !  0  Sabina  ! 
don't  he  look  just  like  that  frog-merchant  whom 
our  boys  pelted  with  cabbage-stalks  ?  "  At  this 
the  two  girls  also  burst  out  laughing,  and,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs,  said  in  chok- 
ing voices  :  "What  frog-merchant  ?  Go  away,  you 
simpleton  !    Eat  and  be  quiet." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BEPPOKE. 

Neither  voice  nor  pen  can  adequately  describe 
or  even  give  the  slightest  idea  of  Edmondo's  feel- 
ings, of  his  confusion  and  mortification,  when  he 
saw  the  three  giris  who  had  purcliased  his  vile  mer- 
chandise on  the  square  of  the  Lungaretta.  When 
he  recognized  them,  and  perceived  that  Ceccarella 
had  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face  and  was  gazing  stead- 
fastly at  him,  a  cold  chill  ran  through  his  whole 
body,  his  blood  seemed  to  curdle  and  his  heart  to 
collapse,  and  he  feared  he  would  fall  then  and  there 
and  die  of  shame.  The  flesh  seemed  to  separate  from 
his  bones  and  to  shiver  and  shake  like  jelly,  his 
knees  trembled  and  struck  together,  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  and  his  members  were  almost  paralyzed. 
Scarcely  aware  of  what  he  did,  he  beckoned  to  Gas- 
paretto  and  turned  his  back  on  the  lunch  party. 
But  when  he  heard  Ceccarella's  laughter,  he  abso- 
lutely lost  the  power  of  vision  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  groped  along  like  a  blind  man.  Somehow  or 
other  he  got  out  of  the  garden,  and  then  recovered 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  see  that  Ga^paretto  was  a 
little  behind  him  and  was  turning  in  the  direction 
of  Ponte  Sisto  j  he  called  to  the  ex-cicorone  :  **  I 
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have  some  business  to  attend  to  near  Ponte  Rotto  ; 
I  will  see  you  tliis  evening.'* 

When  he  was  alone  he  walked  like  one  stupefied 
and  could  not  collect  his  thoughts  ;  then  he  has- 
tened his  steps,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  streets 
that  were  the  witnesses  of  his  confusion.  In  leav- 
ing the  piazza  of  San  Benedetto  he  passed  very 
near  the  corner  of  the  Lungaretta  and  the  Lunga- 
rina,  and  dared  not  raise  his  eyes  to  glance  to  the 
left,  because  he  seemed  to  hear  again  the  talking 
and  scolding  of  the  women,  the  whacks  of  the  cab- 
bage-stalks hurled  by  the  boys,  and  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  crowd.  Everything  reminded  him 
of  his  disgraceful  adventure  ;  he  thought  every  one 
he  met  looked  at  him,  and  he  feared  they  might 
recognize  him  as  the  frog-meicliant  and  call  him  a 
Jew.  Thus  he  pursued  his  way  rapidly  and  stealth- 
ily like  one  with  a  cruel  enemy  at  his  heels. 

Edmondo  would  not  have  experienced  all  this 
interior  tumult  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sting  of 
his  conscience  and  for  the  shame  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  a  noble  soul  that  bus  degraded  itself.  The 
passers-by  paid  no  attention  to  him  ;  their  gaze  was 
only  in  his  own  imagination.  The  Trastevere  girls 
had  noticed  in  him  a  great  resemblance  to  the  frog- 
merchant,  but  not  one  of  them  suspected,  or  even 
dreamed,  that  it  was  really  he ;  they  merely  con- 
sidered it  one  of  those  singular  resemblances  which 
are  often  met  with  between  men  born  in  widely- 
separated  countries  and  localities.  Still,  to  Ed- 
mondo, all  were  aware  of  his  humiliation,  all  were 
ready  to  cast  his  shame  in  his  face. 
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The  heart  of  man  is  a  mysterious  contradiction 
which  it  is  exceedingly  diflBcuic  to  ex])lain.  Ed- 
mondo  deplored  and  detested  the  caprice  which  had 
led  him  into  such  extravagances,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  commended  and  loved  Nunziatina;  and 
now  that  he  had  seen  her,  he  entered  into  a  new 
struggle  with  his  heart, 

"  Che  si  e  no  nel  capo  gli  tenzona."  ♦ 

One  moment  it  told  him  that  that  young  girl,  who 
was  so  good,  so  virtuous,  and  so  poor,  merited  that 
he  should  aid  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  desires  by 
the  gift  of  a  dower  and  a  suitable  marriage  outfit ; 
the  next  moment  it  whispered  that  so  much  dignity 
and  beauty  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  so 
base  a  fortune,  so  miserable  a  state,  as  that  of  a 
mechanic's  wife  ;  that  if  he  should  marry  her  she 
would  become  a  great  lady,  and  that  all  would  envy 
bim  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  gem.  He  thought 
of  a  thousand  different  means  of  securing  Nunzia- 
tina  for  his  bride  ;  his  heated  imagination  even  led 
him  so  far  as  planning  what  deceptions  he  might 
practise,  and,  worse  still,  how  he  might,  as  a  last 
resort,  steal  her  away.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  might  be  done  with  Nina's  help.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  so  he  thought,  for  the  latter  young 
woman  to  get  up  some  plausible  reason  for  bring- 
ing the  unsuspecting  Trasteverina  to  Gasparetto's 
bouse  ;  once  there,  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  her  off 
in  a  carriage  so  quietly  that  the  nearest  neighbors 
would  hear  nothing  of  it,  and  then,  with  soft  words, 

^  Which  with  yes  and  no  disputed  in  hii  brain. 
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with  promises  and  tears,  induce  her  to  marry  him. 
If  she  should  obstinately  resist  all  these  gentler 
arguments,  he  thought  he  might  be  able,  by  means 
of  liberal  bribes  scattered  right  and  left,  to  fly  with 
her  beyond  the  sea. 

Occupied  with  these  ravings  of  his  imagination, 
Edmondo,  without  noticing  whither  he  was  going, 
approached  the  Arch  of  Janus,  which  is  in  a  lonely 
place,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill  on  one 
side  and  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  George  in 
Velabro  on  the  other.  Continuing  his  walk,  he 
was  already  close  to  the  little  arch  which  crosses 
the  Cloaca  Maxima"^  of  King  Tarquinius,  when 
from  under  this  arch  he  heard  a  groan  mournful 
and  subdued,  as  though  the  person  who  uttered  it 
had  not  strength  to  cry  aloud .  Edmondo,  whose 
naturally  noble  heart  was  always  easily  roused  to 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  quickened 
his  steps,  and,  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  drain, 
saw  crouching  on  the  earth  a  woman  still  young 
but  poorly  dressed,  who,  seeing  him,  said  :  "  Help 
me,  signore."  Edmondo  bent  over  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  m  itter.  "  Ah  !  signor  mio,^  she  re- 
plied, sobbing  and  gasping  for  breath,  *'I  am  a 
poor  widow,  who  came  this  way  to  pick  a  little 
wild  chiccory,  and  when  I  was  over  yonder  I  saw 
three  drunken  soldiers  following  me  and  seeking 
to  do  me  harm ;  I  ran  and  got  as  far  as  the  arch 
above,  when   one  of   them  threw  a  stone  which 

*  A  subterranean  canal  or  drain  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
fifth  king  of  Rome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  ;  its  masonry  is  still  in  perfect  preserv^ation. 
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struck  me  on  my  back  and  caused  me  to  fall  on 
my  face.  The  pain  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  rise  ; 
help  me  for  charity.  .  .  ." 

Then  Edmondo  began  to  encourage  the  woman, 
and  to  gently  assist  her  to  get  up  from  her  crouch- 
ing position  ;  she  had  clasped  his  legs  with  both 
her  hands,  as  if  to  assist  herself,  when,  behold  !  two 
large  and  bearded  men  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
who  in  commanding  tones  said  to  him;  **GiYe 
us  your  purse."  There  was  no  alternative.  Be- 
hind him  were  the  depths  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  ; 
before,  the  pass  was  guarded  by  the  two  armed  ruf- 
fians, one  of  whom  kept  his  hand  under  his  waist- 
coat, as  if  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  his  dagger  ;  be- 
low, that  female  impostor  held  him  fast  by  his  legs, 
80  that  he  could  neither  defend  himself  nor  fly. 
He  had  in  a  leather  purse  a  little  gold  and  silver, 
in  all  about  fifty  scudiy  and  he  handed  it  to  the 
nearest  of  the  men.  Then  he  of  the  dagger  called  : 
**  Now  give  us  your  watch,"  at  the  same  moment 
seizing  the  gold  chain  and  pulling  the  watch  out  of 
the  pocket  This  done,  the  woman  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  the  quickness  of  an  aspic,  and  in  a 
moment  disappeared  with  the  two  robbers. 

Edmondo,  who  was  a  man  experienced  in  the 
tricks  of  large  cities,  considered  that  he  had  gotten 
off  very  cheap  ;  for  in  that  solitary  place  ho  might 
easily  have  received,  over  and  above  the  deliverance 
from  his  watch  and  money,  a  good  blow  on  his 
head  or  a  thrust  between  his  ribs.  Those  rascals, 
having  from  a  distance  seen  him  coming,  concealed 
themselves  behind  the  pillars  of  the  Arch  of  Janus ; 
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then  the  witch  who  was  in  league  with  them  lured 
him  by  her  cries,  and  tricked  him  by  her  tale  of 
woe,  and  he  fell  into  the  pit  just  as  readily  as  it  was 
desired  that  he  should.  After  all  was  over,  he  came 
up  from  the  Cloaca  and  bent  his  steps  towards  Cam- 
po  Vaccino,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  watch,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  a  cylinder  with  the  wheels 
studded  with  precious  stones,  as  because  it  was  a 
dear  and  cherished  memento  of  a  brother  deceased 
a  few  years  before.  To  have  it  stolen  from  him 
caused  him  a  bitter  sorrow,  and  he  reflected  upon 
what  means  he  could  take  to  recover  it.  And  as  one 
thought  leads  to  another,  and  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  struggle  he 
had  been  having  with  his  heart  regarding  Nunzia- 
tina  just  before  his  adventure. 

By  good  chance,  or  rather  because  he  had  a 
really  good  heart,  there  awakened  within  him  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  anguish  into  which  he 
would  plunge  the  affectionate  parents  and  relatives 
of  that  young  girl  if  he  should  put  into  execution 
his  cruel  plan  of  stealing  her  away.  He  said  to 
himself  :  "  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the  loss  of  my 
watch  only  because  it  is  a  memento  of  my  dear  bro- 
ther ;  I  can  buy  another  just  like  it,  yet  I  am  ready 
to  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  recover  this  one. 
Now,  what  would  it  be  for  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  brother  of  that  young  girl  if  they  should 
lose  her  ?  With  what  bitter  anguish  would  not 
their  hearts  be  filled  !  And  her  betrothed,  who 
loves  her  with  such  deep  and  constant  affection, 
Hud  who  hopes  so  soon  to  call  her  his  own — into 
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what  despair  might  he  not  be  thrown  by  my  ca- 
price !  And  poor  Nunziatina  herself — what  sorrow 
an  J  grid  would  be  hers  !  I  would  have  torn  her 
from  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  objects  of  her 
life,  and  y*»t  I  would  expect  her  to  love  me  !  I 
would  be  in  her  eyes  an  assassin,  and  when  the  fer- 
vor of  my  passion  had  cooled,  I  would  have  always 
before  my  own  eyes  the  victim  of  my  brutal  vio- 
lence, the  subject  of  my  remorse,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  my  fault." 

Thus  reasoning,  Edmondo  reached  Alfred's 
house  ;  he  found  the  old  coachman  giving  his  orders 
to  his  employees,  directing  some  to  go  to  the  houses 
of  his  patrons  to  take  them  to  drive,  and  others  to 
be  ready  to  carry  parties  to  the  theatres  that  even- 
ing. Edmondo  waited  till  the  systematic  old  man 
had  completed  his  directions,  then  went  up-stairs 
with  him  to  his  rooms.  Alfred,  noticing  his  young 
countryman's  worn  and  troubled  countenance, 
asked  :  "What  has  occurred,  Mr.  Edmund  ?  You 
look  distressed." 

"  Nothing,  nothing  ;  but  give  me  a  glass  of  your 
fine  Jamaica  rum."  The  rum  was  offered  immedi- 
ately, and,  while  Edmondo  sipped  it,  he  narrated 
what  had  befallen  him  at  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  add- 
ing ;  **  I  assure  you  that  at  that  disagreeable  mo- 
ment I  was  not  at  all  afraid,  but,  in  my  opinion,  I 
ran  a  great  risk." 

"It  was  a  good  thing,"  returned  Alfred,  "  that 
yon  attempted  no  resistance  and  made  no  threats. 
Although  these  highwaymen  have  generally  no 
other  object  but  to  steal,  yet,  when  they  arc  op- 
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posed,  they  don't  mind  going  a  little  further. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  well  satisfied  with  the  job 
they  made  out  of  you." 

"Oh!  it  wasn't  much — only  about  fifty  scudi; 
I  believe  I  had  nine  gold  pieces  in  my  purse  and  a 
few  pauls.  But  what  I  do  regret  more  than  I  can 
say  is  that  they  stole  my  watch,  which  was,  as  you 
know,  the  precious  gift  of  my  beloved  Gustavus 
when  he  died  in  my  arms  at  the  Hague." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you've  lost  that ;  we  must  take 
means  to  recover  it  at  any  cost.  The  Roman  police 
are  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  in  everything 
else,  lynx-eyed  and  of  tireless  activity." 

"  Listen,  Alfred  :  I  am  willing  to  give  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  scudi  for  the  watch.  If  the  robbers 
sell  it  in  the  Ghetto  or  to  the  watchmakers,  they 
will  not  get  half  that  for  it." 

*'  Humph  !  if  you  are  as  generous  as  that,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  going  to  the  police  about  it. 
Your  excellency  will  have  it  in  your  pocket  by  to- 
morrow evening." 

"  But  how  ?  I  don't  know  of  any  other  way  but 
that  of  applying  at  the  office  of  police." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Edmund  ;  that  won't  be  the  best 
way.  But  you  will  have  to  take  all  the  trouble  of 
the  way  I  am  now  going  to  tell,  because  you  are 
the  only  one  who  can  describe  the  watch.  To- 
morrow morning  you  must  be  over  here  in  Campo 
Vaccino,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  stroll  down  to 
the  excavations  in  the  Forum  ;  eleven  is  the  hour 
for  rest  and  the  second  breakfast,  and  all  the  work- 
men take  their  nap  in  the  shade  made  by  the  wsil\» 
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of  the  Firnesiani  Gardens,  or  under  t'le  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  along  the  ascent  of  t'»e  Palatine.  Among 
these  good  people  there  is  ahvajs  a  band  that  are 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  n^ne  of  the  other  work- 
men have  anything  to  say  to  them.  Can  you  guess 
why  ?  Because  they  are  suspicions  chaiacters  who 
are  under  surveillance  ;  and  the  au  horities,  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  before  their 
eyes,  employ  them  in  the  excavations.  Now,  you 
must  know  that  one  of  their  number  is  the  head, 
the  go-bet^veen,  and  the  tr.asurer  of  all  the  thieves 
in  the  city  ;  he  is  called  in  their  jargon  Beppone, 
and  is  a  man  of  about  the  size  of  an  elephant,  with 
a  pair  of  ash-colored  moustaches  that  look  like  two 
brooms  for  sweeping  the  streets  ;  h,  is  too  stout 
to  work,  and  does  notliing  but  sit  on  some  pieces 
of  timber  near  the  ancient  rostrum.  If  you  pre- 
sent yourself  to  his  lordship,  narrate  your  affair, 
and  show  him  your  twenty-five  scucli,  the  watch 
is  yours." 

Edmondo,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  recover 
his  gold  repeater,  the  next  morning,  a  little  before 
eleven  o'clock,  walked  the  whole  lengtli  of  Campo 
Vaccino,  gazing  at  the  men  who  were  supposed  to 
bo  working  on  the  excavations,  but  who  were  the 
best  possible  specimens  of  L'ziness  and  sleepiness. 
When  tlebell  in  the  tower  of  Campidoglio  sounded 
the  hour,  each  one  of  them  set  his  wheelbarrow 
down  in  the  road,  dropped  his  pickaxe,  his  spade, 
and  his  shovel  into  the  ditch  he  was  digging,  and 
starred  on  a  run  for  the  shade,  exerting  himself 
more  Id  his  chase  for  a  napping  place  than  in  all  his 
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morning^s  work.  When  the  men  had  all  selected 
their  s^^ots  of  shade  and  seated  themselves,  Ed- 
mondo,  running  his  eyes  over  the  ruins,  saw  sitting 
alone  in  his  glory  Duke  Beppone,  who,  drawing  a 
crust  of  bread  from  his  pocket,  began  to  eat  his 
breakfast. 

To  our  friend,  the  simple  gentleman,  it  seomed 
rather  an  awkvvard  thing  to  address  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  thieves.  What  should  he  say  to 
him  ?  How  begin  the  conversation  ?  Should  he 
enquire:  *'Are  you  the  king  of  the  highwaymen 
and  pickpockets  ?  "  Most  certainly  not.  Would 
it  be  well  to  ask  some  information  about  those 
three  majestic  columns  with  the  fragment  of  archi- 
trave ?  He  would  doubtless  make  the  usual  reply  : 
*'  They  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans."  And  then  what  next  ?  Thus  reasoning 
within  himself,  Edmondo  approached  the  man, 
and,  touching  his  hat,  said  with  a  bland  counte- 
nance : 

*'  Excuse  me.  Are  you  Mastro  Giuseppe  ?" 
**  At  your  service,  sir.  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
*'  Listen,"  said  the  foreigner.  *'  Yesterday,  hap- 
pening to  have  an  errand  which  took  me  past  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  two  men  deprived  me  of  my  watch, 
which  was  very  precious  to  me  because  it  was  the 
gift  of  a  dead  brother.  If  they  sell  it  they  will 
get  but  very  little  for  it,  while  1  will  give  twenty- 
five  scudi  for  its  recovery,  so  much  do  I  value  it." 

"  Twenty-five  scudi  reward  ! "  Turning  to  a 
group  seated  at  a  little  distance,  Beppone  called: 
"  Eh  !  Nannetto,  who  was  on  the  patrol  yesterday 
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in  the  neighborhood  of   San  Giorgio   and    Santa 
Prisca?" 

"  Schiaccia  and  Barbone,"  replied  Nannetto. 

"  Confound  you,  no  !  Schiaccia  was  on  guard 
at  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  Barbone  was  on 
guard  at  the  Santi  Apostoli."  * 

**  Yes,  now  I  remember.  San  Giorgio  was  pa- 
trolled bv  Salciccione,  with  Pivetta  and  Gelso 
mina." 

Then  Beppone  turned  to  Edmondo  and  said  : 
"  Well,  signorey  come  here  to-morrow  at  this  same 
time,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  your  watch.  You 
must  give  the  signs  ;  you  understand  what  I  mean. 
Twenty-five  scudi,  you  said,  did  you  not  ?" 

**  Yes,  twenty-five."  This  closed  the  interview, 
and  Edmondo  left  Beppone  sitting  on  his  throne 
and  looking  like  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  again  presented  himself  in  the  royal 
presence ;  the  monarch  demanded  the  signs,  and 
he  replied  :  "  A  gold  chain  about  a  palm  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  gold  bar  to  fasten  in  the  button- 
hole ;  the  bar  also  serves  as  a  key  to  wind  the 
watch.  From  the  last  link  of  the  chain  is  sus- 
pended a  carnelian  seal  with  the  initials  E.  R., 
and  above  them  the  family  crest." 

**That*8  the  description  exactly.  Here's  your 
watch."  The  gentleman  gave  the  twenty-five 
scudi  of  reward,  and  a  scudo  besides  for  drink- 

♦  Mark  tho  impadence  of  tho  thievinjc  rascals.  Thoy  make 
use  of  an  antiphraxiR,  and  {rive  the  name  of  patrol  to  the  high- 
waymen who  frtMjuent  tho  lonoly  streete  to  pounce  ui>on  gome 
unfortunate  ptMlentrian,  and  the  name  of  guards  to  the  plck- 
poekete  atetioned  at  the  doors  of  the  churches. 
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money,  and,  with  his  repeater  safe  in  his  pocket 
once  more,  started  to  find  Alfred  and  tell  him 
what  success  had  attended  a  strict  fidelity  to  his 
directions,  also  to  express  his  astonishment  that  in 
Rome  thieves  and  highwaymen  could  ply  their 
trade  with  so  little  risk  of  punishment. 

"  Not  so  fast,"  replied  Alfred.  "  In  Rome  as  well 
as  elsewhere  there  are  thieves,  but  perhaps  not  so 
many  as  in  other  large  European  cities.  There  are 
always  everywhere  idle  and  vicious  persons  who 
would  rather  live  by  dishonest  means  than  take  the 
trouble  to  work  for  an  honest  livelihood.  But  it 
is  not  true  that  the  thieves  of  Rome  run  no  risk  of 
punishment.  In  all  large  communities  there  are 
inevitable  evils  such  as  flies  and  fleas ;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  diminish  them  more  or  less,  but  not  to  era- 
dicate them  entirely.  Now,  the  vicious  class  in 
Rome  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  men  returned 
from  the  galleys ;  some  of  them  have  served  out 
two  or  three  terms  of  hard  labor. 

"  Once  back  in  the  city,  nobody  is  willing  to  em- 
ploy them,  because  they  bear  a  bad  name  ;  and  how 
are  the  poor  wretches  to  live  ?  The  Government 
comes  to  their  rescue  ^nd  gives  them  work  on  the 
excavations,  and  they  are  paid  enough  to  maintain 
them  comfortably;  but  being  far  more  accustomed 
to  vice  than  to  virtue — being,  one  may  say,  bad  by 
birth  and  education — they  very  readily  return  to 
their  old  habits  of  thieving  and  robbing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  that  they  use  the  club  or  the  knife,  and 
likewise  seldom  tliat  they  make  assaults  as  they  did 
upon  you  ;  for  the  most  part,  they  play  tricks  and 
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lay  traps  and  snares  for  the  unwary,  the  unsuspect- 
ing, and  the  good-natured,  and  when  they  have 
caught  their  game  they  make  quick  work  of  the 
feathers  and  fur.  And,  just  for  this  reason,  in 
Uorae,  where  ihere  are  j^o  many  deserted  and  lonely 
localities,  squads  of  mounted  police  frequently 
ride,  especially  on  feast-days,  a^out  the  neighhor- 
hood  of  tlic  Aventinc,  the  Coelian,  the  Circus  Max- 
imus,  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla,  the  lanes 
of  the  Esquiline,  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Basilica  Sesso- 
riana,  of  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  Porta  Salara,  and 
wherever  ihey  find  groups  of  players  and  drinkers 
they  advise  them  to  disperse  and  remove  to  some 
more  frequented  part  of  the  city.  At  night  the 
custom-house  oflBcers  are  equally  vigilant  in  regard 
to  the  smugglers  that  try  to  bring  their  goods 
through  the  gates.  Si  ill,  notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  is 
rather  imprudent  to  take  solitary  walks  in  lonely 
neighborhoods. 

'*  And  the  pickpockets  and  juvenile  thieves  that 
infest  crowded  churches,  and  crowds  everywhere 
— what  shall  I  say  about  them  ?  Rt)me  is  sub- 
ject to  these  pests  just  like  all  other  cities,  but 
with  the  difference,  perhaps,  that  when  they  are 
caught  here  efforts  are  made  to  reform  them. 
Formerly  they  were  taken  to  San  Michele  and  shut 
up  in  certain  little  cells,  vigi;ed  by  good  priests, 
and  instructed  in  Christian  doctrines  and  duties. 
Under  Pope  Leo  XII.  they  were  confined  at  the 
Therma3  of  Diocletiun,  and  were  in  charge  of  eccle- 
siastics who   taught   them  arts  and   trades,   and 
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sought  by  every  means  to  make  good  citizens  of 
tliem.  Now  the  paternal  solicitude  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  Pius  IX.  has  consigned  them  to  the 
Fathers  of  Mercy  called  for  this  purpose  from  Bel- 
gium, and  given  as  a  residence  Santa  Balbina, 
near  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla.  If  you  should 
visit  that  holy  place,  you  would  never  suppose  it  to 
be  a  prison  for  youDg  tliieves  ;  you  would  think  it 
rather  a  college  of  arts,  so  great  is  the  order,  the 
cleanliness,  and  the  spirit  of  piety  that  reign 
therein,  and  are  maintained  and  kept  alive  by  those 
men  of  God  who  dedicate  themselves  as  a  sacnfice 
of  charity  for  the  salvation  of  those  unfortunate 
youths." 

"  But  before  they  become  so  depraved,"  said 
EdmonJo,  **  it  would  be  better  to  take  some.means 
of  restraining  them,  or  at  least  of  terrifying  them. 
Believe  me,  Alfred,  a  little  dose  of  switching,  or  of 
horsewhipping  if  they  are  big  boys,  would  be  a 
good  medicine  for  attacks  of  excessive  covetousness, 
better  than  all  the  sermons  of  the  priests." 

**Horsewiiip  broih  is,  I  know,  given  to  such 
patients  in  our  country,  and  in  other  countries,  too, 
that  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  freest  and 
most  highly  civilized  in  the  world  ;  but  in  Kome 
woe  to  the  officer  of  justice  who  should  give  a 
blow  to  an  urchin  caught  in  the  act  of  abstract- 
ing a  purse  or  a  handkerchief  from  a  pocket  1 
There  would  be  gotten  up  in  certain  English  ^nd 
Italian  journals  a  rumpus  and  fuss  enough  to  make 
the  heavens  fall;  thoy  would  cry  out:  'See  how 
the  priests  are  reviving  torture,  returning  to  the 
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atrocities  of  the  dark  ages,  flaying,  and  dismember- 
ing, and  tearing  the  bodies  of  children  on  the 
rack!'" 

"  Bosh  !  I  can't  believe  you.  You  are  speaking 
in  hyperbole." 

**  I  am  telling  you  the  unexaggerated  truth  ;  if 
you  had  been  in  Rome  in  '48,  you  would  have  seen 
how  the  journals  of  the  regenerators  of  Italy  raved 
about  the  rack,  and  the  whipping-post,  and  the 
scourge.  It  was  only  the  sight  of  a  horsewhip  that 
was  sometimes  snapped  a  few  times  in  Piazza  Xa- 
Tona  and  in  Campo  di  Fiore  that  excited  them  to 
such  a  degree.  These  same  regenerators,  when 
they  have  their  way,  throw  all  the  robbers  and 
thieves,  young  and  old,  into  prison  together,  and 
keep  them  there  just  long  enough  for  them  to  leara 
to  be  more  skilful  robbers  and  thieves  than  they 
were  before." 

After  this  conversation  with  Alfred,  Edmondo 
went  to  visit  a  friend  who  resided  in  the  Palazzo 
Braschi,  held  a  longer  conversation  with  him  on 
matters  and  things  in  general,  then  returned  to 
his  lodgings  to  read  and  write  and  sleep  awhile  eie 
making  his  toilet  for  dinner.  The  recovery  of  his 
watch,  and  another  reason  which  we  will  proceed 
to  explain  in  the  next  chapter,  combined  to  calm 
bis  feelings  and  give  him  a  sense  of  contentment 
and  rest  to  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 
stranger. 
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Evert  implement  is  useful  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  use  it,  and  the  man  who  is  watchful  may 
draw  from  his  own  heart,  even  though  it  be  not  a 
very  perfect  one,  arguments  for  good  when  he  least 
expects  them.  To  Edmondo  the  loss  of  his  watch, 
the  keen  regret  he  felt  at  losing  it,  and  the  joy  he 
experienced  at  recovering  it  caused  him  a  good 
thought ;  and,  having  entertained  that  thought 
and  then  put  it  in  practice,  he  enjoyed  as  his  reward 
a  consolation  the  sweetest  and  deepest  of  his  whole 
life.  Nunziatina  was  always  before  his  eyes,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she,  in  her  poverty  and  humi- 
lity, would  be  perfectly  haj^py  if  she  could  but 
hasten  her  marriage  with  her  Cencio  ;  unassisted 
she  would  not  be  able,  no  matter  how  industrious 
she  might  be,  to  gain  the  sum  of  money  requisite 
to  complete  her  simple  bridal  outfit,  at  least  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years.  He,  Mr.  Edmund,  rich, 
and  constantly  spending  his  money  in  a  thousand 
foolish  ways,  might  in  an  instant  afford  her  the 
greatest  satisfaction  possible  to  a  virtuous,  poor, 
and  loving  girl. 

He  resolved  these  thoughts   in  his  mind   that 
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night  before  going  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
on  awakening  ;  but  how  should  he  effect  his  gene- 
rous intentions  without  endangering  the  young 
girl's  honor  among  her  friends  and  acquaintances, 
or  kindling  some  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
her  betrothed  Cencio  ?  In  his  perplexity  he  re- 
membered Don  Alessandro,  a  grave,  wise,  and  ex- 
perienced man  ;  he  said  to  himself  :  "  To  gratify 
my  caprice  I  enlisted  in  my  cause  that  rascal  of  a 
Gasparetto  and  that  cheat  of  a  Nina,  and  now  it  is 
but  just  and  right  that,  desiring  to  do  a  noble  and 
delicate  deed,  I  should  have  recourse  to  the  pru- 
dent." Reasoning  thus  with  himself,  he  dressed, 
left  the  house,  and  started  for  St.  Peter's,  intend- 
ing to  wait  until  Don  Alessandro,  having  flnished 
choir,  should  go  into  the  sacristy. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo 
and  turned  into  the  Borgo  to  go  to  the  Vatican,  he 
saw  coming  out  of  the  narrow  street  of  the  Tras- 
pontina  a  crowd  of  people.  Everybody  was  run- 
ning to  the  doors  of  the  shops,  and  leaning  out  of 
the  windows,  and  laughing  and  shouting;  the  chil- 
dren were  thrusting  themselves  among  the  grown 
people,  and  poking  and  punching  with  their  hands 
and  elbows,  and  even  pinching,  to  make  a  passage 
for  themselves  to  get  through  and  see  the  sight, 
whatever  it  was.  Edmondo  slackened  his  pace, 
and  thought  it  must  be  that  some  boys  had  caught 
a  rat,  as  they  often  do,  and  were  dragging  it 
through  the  street  by  a  cord  tied  to  its  tail.  Ho 
soon  8aw,  however,  that  the  attraction  was  not  a 
rat,   but    a  young  man  with   bis  face   somewhat 
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blackened  and  his  hair  and  beard  in  disorder ;  his 
arm  was  linked  in  that  of  another  man,  who  led 
him  with  an  air  of  grave  respect  and  reverence. 
Behind  him  walked  a  lame  man  with  a  chin  like  a 
porridge-bowl,  and  a  little  hump  on  his  back  be- 
sides, Tvho  held  over  the  head  of  his  excellency  the 
frame  of  an  old  umbrella.  A  youth  beating  a 
drum  preceded  this  strange  group,  and  a  crowd  of 
ragged  boys,  hissing  and  shouting  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  followed  it. 

Edmondo  did  not  understand  whether  it  was  a 
masquerade  or  one  of  the  usual  merry-makings  of 
the  Eoman  people;  seeing  standing  at  the  door  of 
a  shop  a  tall,  stout,  good-looking  man,  he  asked 
him  what  it  meant.  This  man  was  the  poet  of  the 
Borgo.  Stepping  forward  a  liitle,  he  replied  : 
"  Sigyior  mio,  you  must  know  that  the  Romans, 
■when  they  have  taken  a  drink  too  much  in  the 
evening,  never  find  themselves  quite  so  well  able  to 
rise  the  next  morning ;  the  scirocco  makes  them 
sleep  soundly,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  the 
scirocco  is  a  wind  that  blows  a  good  deal  of  the 
time.  Now,  it  is  the  custom,  especially  among  the 
shoemakers,  the  carpenters,  and  the  blacksmiths, 
when  there  is  an  important  piece  of  work  on  hand, 
for  the  master  to  invite  his  bo^s  to  come  to  the 
shop  early,  so  as  to  finish  it  immediately  and  not 
disappoint  the  customer.  All  are  punctual ;  but  if 
it  should  happen  that  some  one  should  forget  him- 
self in  bed,  the  others  go  in  great  haste  to  wake 
him  up,  help  him  to  dress,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
shop  with  the  ceremony  which  you  now  see.    Don't 
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think  they  lead  him  only  through  the  narrow  back 
lanes  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  line  of  march  is  through 
the  most  public  streets,  in  order  that  the  appren- 
tices and  workmen  may  receive  a  lesson,  and  learn 
that 

*■  La  gola,  11  sonno  e  le  oziose  plume '  * 

are  not  things  for  a  Roman,  \iVii  facere  et  patifortia 
Ronianum  est,  as  Titus  Livy  says.  And  the  pun. 
ishment  does  not  end  with  being  laughed  at  in  the 
street;  before  n aching  the  shop  ti.e  sluggard  has 
to  reward  his  friends  for  showing  him  so  much  at- 
tention by  treating  thim  all  to  a  glass  of  brandy 
or  a  cup  of  ciifiEee.*' 

"  NeverLJiele.-s,"  lemarked  Edmondo,  **it  does 
not  apjKJar  that  the  culprits  take  it  very  hard. 
That  youth  yonder  is  laughing  and  seems  to  rather 
enjoy  it." 

"  The  Roman/'  replied  the  poet,  **  is  superior  to 
vulgar  opinion,  and  deports  himself  calmly  and 
serenely  even  while  being  corrected  for  his  faults  ; 
consequently,  when  I  behold  him  tmiling  under 
circumstances  like  the  present,  I  can  hardly  re- 
strain myself  fr.-m  ringing  with  our  Metas'asio  : 

•  Tu  m'inseprni  con  quanta  costanza 
Si  coDtro^ti  alia  Korte  inuniana  ; 
E  Clio  Hono  ad  u  'ahna  Roniana 
Nomi  ignoti  timore  e  viltA.'  + 

The  R'imnn,  a'xjndr  mlo,  is  like  water,  which  plus 
pressa  plusi^itrylt.     Good-morning,  sir."     Thus  ab- 

♦  Qluttouv,  bleep,  and  lazy  feathers. 

■f  "  Thou  a<is')  teach  ine  with  hrisv  ^rcat  steadfastness  an  un 
kind  fnto  may  be  oppoAcd,  and  that  to  u  Roman  soul  fenr  (.nd 
cowardice  are  words  unknown." 
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ruptly  concluding  his  discourse,  the  poet  with- 
drew into  his  house  and  left  his  hearer  stand- 
ing straight  as  a  pine-tree  outside.  By  this  time 
the  procession  had  reached  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and 
was  passing  out  of  sight,  the  people  were  returning 
to  their  shops  and  their  employments,  and,  the  way 
being  again  clear,  Edmondo  resumed  his  walk  and 
was  soon  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  awaiting  Don 
Alessandro.  The  latter,  when  choir  was  finished, 
came  to  the  sacristy  to  take  off  his  cape  and  sur- 
plice, and,  seeing  Edmondo,  exclaimed :  *^  0  my 
dear  Edmondo  !  what  good  wind  has  blown  you 
over  here  so  early  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  enjoy  your  pleasant  company, 
to  hold  a  little  conversation  with  you,  and  to  ask 
some  friendly  and  prudent  advice."  With  these 
words  the  chaplain  and  the  young  Englishman  left 
the  sacristy  and  church,  and,  as  they  walked  to- 
wards the  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  the 
subject  of  Nunziatina's  dower  was  immediately 
broached.  Edmondo  said  :  "  Don  Alessandro,  you 
are  a  man  of  leisure,  of  much  experience,  and  gift- 
ed with  that  prudence  and  discretion  so  proper  to 
your  age  and  state.  I  have  determined  to  confide 
to  you  a  thought  I've  had — a  thought  of  a  good 
work  which  I,  a  young  man,  a  worldling,  a  foreigner, 
and  a  Protestant,  am  for  many  reasons  powerless 
to  execute  myself.  You  were  in  Carlo's  studio 
some  time  ago  when  we  were  talking  of  the  October 
feasts  of  the  Romans,  and  you  may  remember  Carlo 
told  us  of  a  young  Trasteveie  girl  whom  he  had 
found  in  a  garden ;  her  brother  had  quarrelled  with 
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her  betrothed  and  had  wounded  bim,  and  she  was 
each  a  devoted  sister  that,  to  save  her  brother  from 
prison,  she  expended  the  money  she  had  been  laying 
by  for  a  long-anticipated  merry-making  with  her 
friends  that  very  day." 

"  1  remember  it  very  well,"  replied  Don  Alessan- 
dro ;  "  and  the  good  girl  performed  another  most 
noble  act  of  Catholic  virtue — walking  with  only 
Ftockings  on  her  feet  all  the  way  from  Trastevere 
to  the  church  of  Sunt'  Agostino,  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated shrine  of  the  Madonna  di  Sunt'  Agostino,  and 
return  thanks  to  Mary  and  promise  her  to  practise 
certain  acts  of  mortification  ;  this  showed  that  her 
heart  was  as  pious  as  it  was  affectionate." 

"  Yes  ;  although  I  am  a  Protestant,  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  sweet  religions  act  and  doubles  my  ad- 
miration for  that  gentle  dove.  I  call  her  a  dove  be- 
cause she  is  so  simple,  and  so  gentle  and  tender. 
These  and  similar  things  which  I  have  heard  about 
her,  dear  Don  Alessandro,  have  excited  in  me  the 
most  intense  desire  to  forward  her  happiness.  I 
have  been  told  that  her  name  is  Nunziatina,  that 
she  is  poor  and  obliged  to  support  herself,  and  that 
her  marriage  with  a  young  man  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  her  cannot  be  celebrated  because  she  is  not 
able  to  provide  herself  with  the  necessary  outfit. 
You,  who  are  of  course  well  acquainted  with  Ro- 
man customs  regarding  such  things — will  you  not 
tell  me  what  that  outfit  consists  of,  what  she 
needs  ?  " 

"  Custom  in  Rome  requires  that  the  bridegroom 
should  present  the  bride  with  her  wedding-dress. 
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that  it  should  be  as  handsome  as  he  can  afford,  and 
generally  of  silk  ;  it  is,  besides,  his  place  to  buy 
her  necklace,  her  ear-rings  and  finger-rings,  and 
all  the  gold  ornaments  she  wears.  The  bride  must 
furnish  the  bedstead,  with  two  mattresses  if  her 
means  will  allow,  with  sheets,  pillows,  blankets, 
coverlets,  and  counterpanes.  She  must  also  be 
proWded  with  abundant  linen  for  her  own  wear 
and  for  household  use  ;  in  some  cases  it  likewise 
belongs  to  her  to  provide  the  kitchen  utensils,  such 
as  pots,  pans,  water-jugs,  etc.,  all  of  copper.  Her 
whole  list  of  necessary  articles  really  costs  but  very 
little  money  ;  still,  to  poor  people  even  a  very  little 
money  costs  much  labor  and  strength,  and  some- 
times they  wear  themselves  out  and  never  reach  the 
accomplishment  of  their  desires,  or  a  sudden  illness 
consumes  in  a  few  days  the  savings  of  many  months, 
and  the  wedding  is  postponed  and  deferred  till  the 
Greek  calends — in  other  words,  is  put  off  for  ever. 
You  can  imagine  the  disappointment  of  the  poor 
girls !  I  often  think  when  I  see  some  rich  man 
throwing  away  on  a  single  dinner  for  which  nobody 
t)ianks  him  as  much  money  as  would  render  three 
or  four  families  happy — I  think  of  the  young  but  sad 
and  weary  hearts  that  sigh  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  innocent  hopes  and  wishes." 

'•  Yes  ;  and  I  come  to  ask  your  advice  exactly  be- 
cause I  want  to  spare  Nunziatina  that  weary  wait- 
ing and  that  long  hope-deferred.  A  thousand 
scudi  is  nothing  to  me,  and  instead  of  wasting  it 
in  trifles  and  nonsense,  I  purpose  to  apply  it  to  that 
object." 
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"  A  most  honorable  purpose,  my  dear  Edmondo  I 
I  warmly  commend  it.  Would  that  you  could 
carry  it  into  effect  !  " 

"  And  is  there  any  reason  why  I  cannot  ?  A 
thousand  scudi  is  a  mere  nothing  to  me,  and  I  will 
offer  it  to  the  young  girl  in  such  a  way  that  she 
need  not  blush  to  receive  it,  and  her  lover  need  not 
feel  the  least  jealousy.'* 

"  That  is  perfectly  right;  still,  you  must  perceive 
that  it  is  a  matter  requiring  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
procedure,  and  one  that  must  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  neither  the  young  girl  nor  the  young  man 
will  ever  suspect  you  of  being  their  benefactor.  I 
will  tell  you.  In  Catholic  cities,  and  in  Rome  more 
frequently  than  in  others,  such  things  are  done;  it 
is  not  unusual  for  large  sums  to  pass  by  the  hands 
of  the  priest  into  the  lap  of  the  poor,  and  none  but 
God  knows  whence  they  come.  Then,  we  ministers 
of  God's  sacraments  have  often  to  make  restitution 
of  moneys  given  us  by  persons  who,  being  penitent 
and  having  confessed  crimes  of  theft  and  fraud, 
make  use  of  the  hidden  means  of  the  confessional 
to  restore  their  unjust  gains  and  relieve  their  con- 
sciences of  the  l:eavy  burden  of  sin  that  oppressed 
them.  In  this  way  wo  are  the  channels  of  divine 
Providence  for  the  relief  of  human  miseries ;  you 
would  not  be  able  to  restrain  your  tears  if  you  could 
behold  what  we  often  do.  Sometimes  it  is  a  poor 
widow  who  has  sold  everything  to  buy  bread  for  her 
children,  and  stands  gazing  mournfully  about  to 
see  if  there  are  no  more  pictures  on  the  walls,  no 
IDoro  iqattr^sses  op  th^  b^d^  no  more  linen  in  th^ 
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drawers,  no  more  copper  vessels  in  the  kitchen . 
as  despair  slowly  settles  upon  her  countenance,  a 
priest  enters  and  places  in  her  hand  a  roll  of  gold 
pieces,  only  bidding  her  to  pray  for  her  benefactor. 
Again  it  is  a  pious  young  girl  who  has  long  sighed 
to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  a  convent,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  the  higher  honor  of  being  called  a  spouse 
of  Christ ;  while  she  mourns  like  the  turtle-dove 
seeking  tlie  Beloved  of  her  soul,  the  priest  comes 
also  to  her  and  says:  '  Dangliter,  dry  your  tears  ; 
the  Spouse  of  virgins  opens  for  you  his  garden  of 
lilies,  and  here  is  the  dower  he  sends  you.' 

"  Ah  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times  pious 
souls  have  sent  their  alms  through  these  unworthy 
hands ;  and  thus  how  many  tears  they  have  been 
privileged  to  wipe  away,  how  many  desires  to  ful- 
fil, how  many  griefs  to  console,  how  many  dying 
hopes  to  revive  and  reanimate  !  Catholic  charity  is 
inexhaustible,  because  its  source  is  the  fount  of  the 
eternal  charity  of  Christ." 

"  Yes,  dear  Don  Alessandro  ;  and  we  Protestants, 
if  we  are  willing  to  be  candid  and  sincere,  cannot 
deny  that  Catholics  far  surpass  us  in  works  of 
charity.  But  you  priests,  who  praise  celibacy  so 
constantly,  I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  be 
the  means  of  wiping  away  the  tears  of  poor  loving 
girls  who  are  anxious  to  marry,  but  are  prevented 
by  their  poverty." 

"  Who  has  told  you  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  It  is 
quite  the  contrary,  my  friend.  We  apply  alms  to 
these  girls  oftener  than  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
nuns,  because  cases  of  matrimony  are  more  fre- 
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qiieiit,  and  also  because  a  couple  of  years  of  delay 
make  but  litile  difference  to  the  maiden  who  aspires 
to  tiie  cloister  ;  but  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
poor  girl  wijo  is  in  love,  forshe  may  be  in  danger  of 
losing  her  inuocence.  Parish  priests  are  more  anx- 
ious to  give  wedding-rings  to  those  that  want  to 
wear  them  than  to  veil  the  heads  that  long  to  put 
on  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ." 

*•  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this,  for  it  shows  me 
that  I  may  count  on  your  aiding  me  to  make  that 
good  Nunziatina  happy." 

"  She  is  indeed  good,  and  far  more  so  than  you 
are  perhaps  aware  ;  besides  being  pious,  modest, 
reserved,  and  prudent,  she  has  a  heart  like  yours 
that  fee's  more  compassion  for  the  afflictions  of 
others  than  for  its  own  ;  she  studies  and  labors  to 
relieve  as  much  misery  as  she  can,  often  depriving 
herself  of  some  innocent  pleasure  in  order  to  make 
a  dress  for  a  poor  motherless  girl,  or  to  feed  the 
hungry,  or  nurse  the  sick  ;  and  she  does  it  all  with 
a  gentlene^'s  and  cheerfulness  that  are  wonderful." 

Edmondo  listened  with  breathless  attention,  and 
Don  Alessandro  noticed  that  he  drew  his  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  eyes  more  than 
once  ;  but  pretending  not  to  notice  this  little  mani- 
festation of  softened  feelings,  he  continued  :  "  Pooi 
NunziatiuR,  a  few  days  after  peace  had  been  re- 
stored between  her  brother  and  her  betrothed,  waa 
seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  throat  so  severe 
as  to  endanger  her  life  ;  she  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  there,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  manners, 
her  patience,  her  humility,  and  her  piety,  she  edi- 
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fied  the  sick  and  rendered  herself  beloved  by  the 
sisters  who  have  charge  of  them. 

"  One  of  tlie  Crociferi  Fathers  who  are  the  spiri- 
tual physicians  of  the  hospital,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  related  to  me  many  affecting 
incidents  of  her  charity  when  she  became  conva- 
lescent ;  he  told  me  how  she  assisted  in  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  delicate  manner  a  converted  Pro- 
testant who  was  blind,  bow  she  fed  her  and  kept 
her  as  clean  and  sweet  as  a  rose.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  was  his  description  of  the  industry^ 
patience,  and  perseverance  by  means  of  which  shi. 
induced  a  woman  who  had  been  a  great  sinner  to 
prepare  herself  to  die  with  sentiments  of  singular 
faith  and  piety." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  Edmondo,  "why  was  she 
not  born  to  a  higher  station  ?  She  would  have 
then  been  capable  of  doing  so  much  more,  so  much 
greater  things." 

"Do  not  lament  her  humble  rank.  Souls  are 
pleasing  to  God  when  they  labor  for  him  according 
to  their  strength  and  means  ;  the  widow's  mite  is 
of  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  the  abundant  alms  of 
the  rich,  and  the  word  of  a  simple  soul  has  some- 
times more  power  than  the  lengthy  reasonings  of 
the  wise.  It  is  very  possible,  Edmondo,  that  if 
you  were  to  talk  with  her  she  might  make  a  Catho- 
lic of  you  without  your  knowing  it." 

"  As  to  that,  what  you  tell  me,  though  so  hastily, 
of  her  virtue  casts  such  a  spell  upon  my  heart  as 
I  cannot  express  in  words  ;  if  you  should  ask  me 
wl>ether  I  am  at  this  moment  a  Protestant,  I  should 
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reply  decidedly,  '  No,  I  am  a  Catholic,*'  so  great  is 
the  influence  which  her  magnanimity  and  heroism 
exercise  over  all  the  powers  of  my  soul." 

'*  Dear  Edmondo,  this  sentiment,  which  in  itself  is 
naught  bat  the  natural  attraction  of  virtue,  may, 
however,  in  you  be  a  ray  of  heavenly  grace  illumin- 
ing your  mind,  and  you  ought  to  welcome  it  with 
gratitude  and  take  care  lest  it  be  extinguished. 
God  has  given  you  a  good  heart ;  oh  !  let  it  be  do- 
cile to  his  voice." 

As  Don  Alessandro  uttered  these  grave  words, 
Edmondo  suddenly  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head, 
ran  his  fingers  into  his  hair,  and  tossed  and  twisted 
it  with  a  rapid  motion  like  a  man  trying  to  sum- 
mon one  thought  to  chase  out  another  ;  then  he 
asked  rather  quickly  :  "  Well,  what  is  your  advice 
regarding  the  means  I  may  take  to  console  that  ad- 
mirable creature  ?"  With  these  words  he  replaced 
his  hat,  and  directly  the  perspiration  trickled  down 
his  temples  in  a  copious  shower.  Don  Alessandro 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  there  was  a  tempest 
raging  in  his  breast,  but,  giving  no  sign  of  his 
quickness  of  vision,  said  slowly,  as  if  still  deliberat- 
ing :  "I  think  I  can  conduct  the  affair  with  the 
necessary  delicacy.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  fa* 
ther,  who  is  a  good  man  ;  I  will  speak  to  him  some- 
what in  this  way  :  *  Mastro  Simone,  the  modesty 
and  prudence  of  your  daughter  are  well  known  in 
the  Lnngaretta  ;  everybody  spoaks  well  of  her,  for 
which  I  congratulate  you  and  your  wife,  who  have 
brought  her  up  in  the  holy  fear  of  God.  But,  dur- 
ing the  long  illness  and  convalescence  which  de- 
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tained  her  in  the  women's  hospital  of  San  Giovanni, 
her  virtue  became  known  to  a  wider  circle — that  is, 
to  the  other  patients,  to  the  sisters,  and  to  those 
Roman  ladies  who,  moved  by  the  noblest  Christian 
charity,  repair  thither  to  visit  and  console  the  sick. 
One  of  these  ladies  spoke  of  Nunziatina  to  a  com- 
pany of  her  friends,  telling  them  of  her  good  quali- 
ties, and  adding  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  worthy 
and  industrious  youth,  but  because  she  was  poor 
the  marriage  could  not  take  place  certainly  in  less 
than  a  year.  Among  the  company  who  listened 
to  the  lady  praising  your  daughter's  good  manners, 
modesty,  and  piety,  there  was  a  rich  gentleman, 
a  fervent  Catholic,  who  .  .  .'" 

"  But  I  am  not  a  Catholic,"  interrupted  Edmon- 
do. 

"  Alas  !  Be  quiet.  Who  would  think  you  were 
not  a  Catholic  ?  .  .  .  ^  A  fervent  Catholic,  who, 
without  mentioning  it  to  any  one,  learned  first 
where  you  lived,  then  came  to  me  secretly  and 
said  : 

"  *  Here,  Don  Alessandro,  are  two  hundred  scudi, 
which  I  beg  you  to  give  to  Mastro  Simone  to  buy 
the  bed  and  outfit  for  his  good  daughter  ;  tell  her 
to  pray  for  her  benefactor.' " 

"Oh  !  yes,  that  is  right,"  said  Edmondo.  "I 
have  great  need  of  prayers ;  but  you,  dear  friend, 
you  have  mistaken  the  sum.  I  told  you  that  I  want 
to  give  at  least  a  thousand  scudV* 

"You  don't  understand  poor  people.  A  thou- 
sand Hcudi  rained  down  in  such  an  unexpected 
fashion  would  make  Mastro  Simone,  Nunziatina, 
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and  the  betrothed  all  crazy.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed very  carefully  with  the  stomachs  of  the  sick  ; 
if  you  overfeed  them  at  first,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing and  restoring  them,  you'll  give  them  an  indi- 
gestion. My  way  would  be,  in  giving  the  two  hun- 
dred scxidi  to  Mnstro  Simone,  to  tell  him  to  encou- 
rage the  young  couple  to  be  good  Christians  and  to 
go  to  their  religious  duties  ;  to  warn  Nunziatina  not 
to  be  vain  and  proud,  and  Cencio  not  to  be  a  tavem- 
Tisitor  and  a  do-nothing.  And  then,  who  knows  if 
their  benefactor  will  not  help  them  still  more  ? 

"  Meanwhile,  I  would  deposit  the  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  scudi  in  the  savings-bank  established 
by  Prince  Borghese  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  we  would  have  an  income  from  it  of  at 
least  forty  scudi  annually.  Cencio,  who  is  appren- 
ticed to  Mastro  Simone,  has  still  three  years  of  his 
time  to  finish  ;  during  these  three  years  the  interest 
will  be  accumulating,  and,  when  his  apprenticeship 
has  expired,  will  be  quite  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
him  to  open  a  shop  for  himself;  then,  after  that, 
the  thousand  scudi  will  still  remain  to  continue  bear- 
ing its  fruits." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Edmondo,  "and  I  see  that 
you  are  a  man  experienced  in  dispensing  charities.  If 
all  would  follow  your  method,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  poor  ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  they  receive 
too  abundantly  they  spend  too  freely.  Well,  then, 
dear  Don  Alessandro,  I  will  draw  you  a  check  on  my 
banker  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  scudi,  Good- 
by  now  until  this  evening  at  Carlo's."  So  saying, 
Edmoudo  started  for  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  and 
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Don  Alessandro  walked  on  towards  the  Pincian  to 
visit  the  painter. 

Carlo  was  alone.  As  he  was  a  very  conscientious 
as  well  as  a  gay  and  pleasing  young  man,  Don  Ales- 
sandro held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently 
took  him  into  his  confidence  ;  so  on  this  occasion, 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  his  services  if  they  were  re- 
quired, he  briefly  narrated  Edmondo's  plan  for  Nun- 
ziatina,  and  how  he  was  so  impressed  by  her  virtue 
as  to  declare  impulsively,  "  I  am  a  Catholic." 

'* Humph  !"  replied  Carlo,  "I  have  my  respect- 
ful doubts  on  the  subject.  Do  you  pretend  that 
from  a  crazy  love-fit,  which  made  him  cut  so  many 
silly  capers,  until  it  seemed  as  though  there  wasn't 
a  grain  of  the  salt  of  good  sense  left  in  his  sugar- 
filled  head — do  you  think  or  believe,  I  ask,  that 
there  will  result  the  most  signal  triumph  of  divine 
grace,  the  kindling  in  his  soul  of  the  light  of  faith?" 

"  My  friend,"  returned  Don  Alessandro,  *^  God,  in 
the  profound  and  mysterious  counsels  of  his  infinite 
wisdom,  knows  how  to  draw  good  from  evil,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  not  only  youthful  follies  and  fan- 
cies, but  even  the  most  iniquitous  deeds  of  human 
malice,  may  become  the  efficacious  instruments  of 
the  divine  mercy.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs  to  find  proofs  of  this ;  but  you  need 
not  seek  it  in  ancient  doctrines  and  traditions — I 
have  in  my  own  experience  enough  of  such  proofs 
to  astonish  you.  Just  listen  to  this  story,  which, 
if  it  had  not  happened  to  me,  as  I  may  say,  I  would 
find  very  hard  to  believe : 

**  In  the  year  1834,  while  I  h^d  the  rectorship  of 
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a  church,  there  lived  in  Rome  a  very  pious  Polish 
ladj,  a  lady  of  rank.  She  frequented  my  church 
and  came  to  confession  there.  One  morning,  while 
talking  with  me,  she  said  that  as  she  was  then  living 
in  the  Villa  Mattei  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  she  often 
went  to  pray  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  which  is  kept  by  the  Passionist  Fathers  as 
clean  and  polished  as  a  looking-glass.  Some  little 
time  before,  the  devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours  had 
been  held  there,  and  the  lady,  going  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Ble^'sed  Sacrament,  had  seen  come  into  the 
church  a  most  beautiful  young  girl  with  golden 
hair  and  all  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner  ;  she 
seated  herself  on  a  chair  near  the  door  and  remained 
motionles?,  scarcely  moving  her  eyelids  as  she  gazed 
at  the  crimson  draperies  that  adorned  the  sanctuary 
and  chapels. 

"'Again,  a  few  days  ago,'  said  the  lady  to  me, 
*  in  leaving  the  church  after  one  of  my  customary 
visits,  I  saw  the  same  young  girl  seated  in  almost 
the  same  place.  As  you  know,  there  are  never  many 
woi-shippers  in  that  church,  it  being  in  so  remote 
and  lonely  a  neighborhood,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  young  girl  and  myself  were  the  only  persons 
within  the  doors  ;  as  I  approached  her  to  pass  out, 
I  noticed  that  she  was  gazing  towards  the  high  al- 
tar with  the  same  intent  exprcEsion  as  before,  and 
I  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  to  her.  I  said  in 
Freneh  : 

*  "  Miss,  are  you  a  Catholic  ?  " 

'"No,"  she  replied,  "but  I  love  the  Catjiolice 
V.ry  much/' 
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'  **  Ah  !  well,"  said  I,  "  pray." 

* "  I  do  not  know  how  to  pray." 

*"Say  often,  'My  God,  have  mercy  on  me."* 
She  promised  me  she  would.  Don  Alessandro,  I 
recommend  her  to  your  prayers.' 

"  Two  days  after  this  conversation  with  the  Po- 
lish lady  I  was  in  my  study,  when  it  was  announced 
that  some  one  had  called  and  desired  to  speak  with 
me  on  business.  The  person  entered,  and  I  saw  a 
man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  stout  build, 
dark-complexioned,  with  long  side- whiskers,  with  a 
white  waistcoat  a  la  Robespierre  and  a  cravat  tied  h, 
la  Bolivar.  I  invited  him  to  be  seated  and  enquired 
how  I  could  serve  him. 

"'This  is  my  errand,  reverend  father:  I  am  a 
foreigner,  and  I  come  to  you,  who  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  priest  most  zealous  for  the  good  of 
souls,  to  beg  you  to  advise  me  in  a  very  delicate 
matter  which  concerns  nothing  less  than  the  eter- 
nal salvation  of  a  soul.' 

"  I  looked  admiringly  at  that  new  style  of  an  as- 
cetic, and  expressed  my  readiness  to  offer  him  what- 
ever advice  I  could. 

" '  I  have,'  he  replied,  *  on  my  hands  a  young 
Protestant  girl  whom  I  found  in  the  Church  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo — a  little  angel  from  Para- 
dise, pure  as  a  dove.  She  is  not  in  Rome  with  her 
parents,  but  is  travelling  with  a  family  of  noble 
rank  like  her  own,  one  of  the  members  of  which  is 
her  intimate  friend  and  more  than  a  sister  to  her. 
This  friend  and  her  husband — in  fact,  the  whole 
family — are    Protestants,  and    bitter   as   possible 
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against  the  Roman  Church.  Now,  this  innocent 
dove  told  to  me,  weeping,  that  she  was  very  anxious 
to  become  a  Catholic,  and  knew  not  what  bteps  to 
take.  Will  your  reverence  inform  me  if  you  can  do 
anything  to  aid  her  in  her  holy  desires  ?  * 

**  I  replied  to  the  unknown  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  to  decide  upon  hastily,  but  one  which,  on 
the  contrary,  must  be  managed  with  the  utmost 
discretion.  I  promised  that  I  would  reflect  upon 
it ;  meanwhile,  the  young  girl  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced to  some  pious  and  prudent  Catholic  lady 
of  her  own  nation,  and  there  were  many  such  in 
Rome.  Jn  a  few  days  he  might  call  again,  and  then 
1  could  give  him  the  result  of  my  reflections. 

**When  the  individual  had  departed,  1  said  to 
myself :  Let's  see  if  this  is  not  the  young  girl  the 
Polith  lady  spoke  to  me  about. 

"  The  following  day,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  my  apostle  enter  with  a  pair  of 
eyes  quite  on  fire  and  his  whole  appearance  altered. 
I  begged  him  to  be  seated,  when  he  said  to  me: 
*  Reverend  father,  be  so  good  as  to  come  into  the 
church;  the  young  lady  awaits  you.'  *  What ! 
awaits  me?  Who  brought  her  here?'  *I,  your 
reverence.'  *  You  I  And  how  and  why?'  *  Iler 
friends  began  to  suspect  her  holy  design,  and  want- 
ed to  take  her  back  to  her  home,  so  I  brought  her 
here  in  safety.' 

**  The  veil  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  I  cried  out :  *  Ah  ravisher  of  virgins  1 
ah  seducer  of  the  innocent  I  this  is  what  you  are 
up  to.     Under  cover  of  zeal  you  have  deceived  and 
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stolen  away  that  poor  girl,  abusing  her  piety,  wrest- 
ing her  from  the  very  altars !  And  in  Rome  ! 
Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  the  officers  of  justice 
are  in  search  of  you,  and  when  you  go  out  of  that 
door  will  put  their  hands  upon  you,  and  the  gal- 
leys will  be  your  punishment  for  rape.  You  will 
richly  deserve  it.' 

"  At  my  unexpected  outburst  and  accusation  the 
man  was  confounded,  and,  turning  pale  as  a  piece 
of  bleached  linen,  implored  me  to  accompany  him 
into  the  church.  In  pity  for  the  poor  girl  I  con- 
sented, and  found  her  seated  near  the  sacristy  and 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  I  tried  to  calm  her,  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  the  Polish  lady.  She  replied 
that  she  did.  Then,  turning  to  the  man,  I  said : 
*  Sir,  since  you  have  committed  this  great  fault,  I 
see  no  other  remedy  j;han  to  place  this  young  girl 
in  some  highly  respectable  house  with  a  lady  of  the 
most  unquestioned  uprightness  and  prudence.  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  ? '  He  answered  that  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  a  rich  banker,  a  person  emi- 
nent for  his  probity  and  wisdom,  and  mentioned  the 
name.  I  replied  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
that  he  must  go  for  the  banker  and  his  wife  imme- 
diately. 

'*  So  said,  so  done.  In  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  young  girl  was  accompanying  her  new  pro- 
tectress to  her  residence.  The  husband  accom  panied 
me  and  the  foreigner  to  my  study,  and  we  talked 
over  the  affair.  I  declared  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  for  the  banker  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  consul-general  of  the  nation  to 
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which  the  young  girl  belonged,  and  give  bail  for 
her,  as  was  required  by  the  laws  of  that  nation. 
He  assured  me  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  this. 
Tlien  I  continued  :  *  Signor  7)nOy  it  will  be  a  most 
Doble  act  of  cliarity  for  you  to  assume  the  guardian- 
ship of  that  young  girl,  giving  bonds  for  her,  and 
facilitating  her  entrance  into  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  alone  there  is  salvation.  For  this 
God  will  reward  }ou.  But  I,  who  profess  my  grati- 
tude to  you,  I  have  to  beg  of  you  still  another  favor, 
which  will  be  the  completion  of  your  generous  act. 
'Only  mention  it,'  he  replied  earnestly,  'and  it 
shall  be  done.' 

*' * Signore,*  I  returned,  'you  must  promise  me 
that,  so  long  as  the  young  girl  remains  under 
your  hospitable  roof,  you  will  not  permit  this  man 
to  put  his  foot  in  your  house.'  The  generous 
banker  pressed  my  hand,  exclaiming  :  '  I  give  you 
my  word  for  it.'  Tiy  to  realize.  Carlo,  the  feelings 
of  the  traitor.  He  neither  spoke  nor  raised  his 
eyes  to  my  face,  and  went  out  with  his  friend,  look- 
ing very  much  like  a  whipped  dog.  I  called  on  the 
good  banker  and  his  wife,  again  recommended  the 
young  girl  to  their  care,  sought  a  priest  to  instruct 
her  in  Catholic  doctrine,  and  t-he  prepared  for  her 
abjuration  with  a  fervor  which  edified  the  whole  fa- 
mily. Meanwhile,  I  eaw  the  Polish  lady,  and  en- 
gaged her  to  visit  the  young  convert ;  she  did  so, 
offered  to  be  a  mother  to  her,  and  later  supported 
and  consoled  her  in  the  sharp  battle  she  had  to 
fight  with  her  relatives. 

"  The  villain  who,  under  the  disguiee  of  piety, 
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had  stolen  her  from  her  friends,  could  not  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  loss  of  so  beautiful  a  prey.  He 
begged,  and  supplicated,  and  implored  her  new 
guardians  to  allow  him  to  see  her  at  least  once 
more ;  but  they  persisted  in  refusing.  Finally, 
in  desperation  he  went  to  the  bank  one  day  and 
spoke  of  a  duel.  The  banker  had  fought  under 
Napoleon  I.  in  the  Russian  campaign  ;  deem- 
ing himself  insulted  by  a  challenge  from  such 
a  man,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  shouting:  *Ah! 
scoundrel,  betrayer  of  the  innocent  !  out  of  here, 
and  never  dare  to  show  your  face  again,  un- 
less you  want  me  to  give  you  a  thrust  with  my 
boot!' 

"When  the  young  girl  had  been  sufficiently  in- 
structed, she  abjured  the  errors  of  her  sect  and  was 
received  as  a  daughter  by  the  Polish  lady,  who  ever 
cherished  her  with  the  most  devoted  care.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  the  rascal  who  stole  her  away 
had  a  wife  in  his  own  country ;  meeting  the  beau- 
tiful girl  as  she  was  walking  with  her  friends,  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  then  managing  to 
learn  that  she  was  fond  of  going  to  the  church  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  he  sought  her  there  and 
commenced  his  peculiar  apostolate  ;  finding  her 
simple  and  pious,  he  easily  won  her  confidence,  and 
then,  so  as  to  have  her  in  his  power,  beguiled  her 
into  leaving  the  family  to  whom  she  had  been  con- 
fided by  her  parents.  But  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  believed  she  was  safe  in  his  net,  God 
with  infinite  mercy  turned  his  deception  and  guilty 
scheming  into  a  means  to  procure  the  triumph  of 
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grace.  Now,  would  it  be  any  wonder,  Carlo,  if 
that  same  God  should  make  Edmondo's  foolish 
love-fit  serve  as  a  path  to  lead  him  to  the  arms  of 
Divine  Mercy  ?  " 


•^^^^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KOMAN^  FESTIVALS. 

EvEEY  house  must  have  its  door  for  entrance 
and  egress,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  go  in 
or  out  by  any  other  way.  There  are  houses  that 
have  their  entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there 
are  others  that  have  it  at  the  second  or  even  the 
third  story.  Oh  !  but  how  can  that  be  ?  Build 
your  house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  if  you  want 
to  enter  on  the  side  that  is  against  the  hill,  the  door 
must  be  on  the  second  or  third  floor.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in  the  heart  of 
France,  and  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
whose  waters  flow  limpid  and  swift  through  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  Puy,  an  ancient 
and  noble  city  of  Gaul,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcanic  mountains  of  Velay.  The  cathedral  of 
Puy  was  built  in  the  times  of  the  Merovingians 
upon  a  high  mass  of  rock,  whence  it  overlooks 
the  city  like  a  majestic  and  severe  sentinel,  with 
its  brown  walls,  with  its  great  vestibule  supported 
by  massive  basalt  columns,  and  with  mildewed 
eatablatures  above  which  tower  the  gigautig  sto-tues 
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of  the  early  French  kings  rudely  sculptured  from 
that  iron-like  stone. 

The  ascent  to  the  cathedral  is  by  means  of  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  this  stairway,  which 
reaches  from  the  square  of  the  city  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  is  longer  than  the  one  in 
Rome  wliich  leads  from  the  base  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  to  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli.  The 
stairway  ascended,  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock 
is  tunnelled  or  pierced,  and  a  flight  of  narrower 
stairs  leads  through  tlie  tunnel  up  to  the  pavement 
of  the  church  ;  so  that,  instead  of  entering  by  a 
door  on  the  front  or  side,  as  is  usual  elsewhere,  the 
visitor  to  the  cathedral  of  Puy  enters  through  the 
pavement, -coming  up  from  a  well  and  finding  him- 
self, to  his  great  surprise,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  temple. 

Be  convinced,  then,  that  all  edifices  have  their 
doors  for  entrance  and  exit  placed  according  to  the 
position  of  their  foundations.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  there  are  buildings  with  their  entr  nee 
OD  the  ground  floor,  that  others  are  entered  half 
way  up  their  height,  others  again  from  beneath 
their  pavement ;  we  might  add  that  there  are  still 
others  into  which  the  nsitor  descends  from  the 
roof,  as  in  Lapland,  where,  on  account  of  the  intense 
cold,  and  in  Caffraria,  where,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
treme heat,  the  houses  are  under  ground,  and  are 
entered  through  apertures  on  the  top. 

Now,  tl'ese  things  being  so,  why  do  you  expect 
to  find  all  men  moving  in  one  direction,  walking  in 
one  way  ?    Many  foreigners  reproach  the  Romans 
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for  being  Romans  and  living  in  the  Roman  fashion. 
Would  they  have  them  live  in  the  French  fashion, 
or  the  Florentine,  or  the  Venetian  ?  And  to  live 
after  the  Roman  fashion — what  is  there  so  remark- 
able or  so  unnatural  about  it  ?  Every  one  has  the 
door  of  his  house  placed  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  territory  that  surrounds  it,  whether  it  be  earth, 
air,  or  water.  In  winter  the  snow  is  so  high  around 
the  Hospice  of  Great  St.  Bernard  that  people  go  in 
and  out  the  windows ;  in  Egypt,  during  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  they  enter  their  houses  in 
boats. 

These  considerations  have  been  suggested  to  us 
by  hearing  not  a  few  travellers  denounce  certain  of 
the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  Some  declare 
that  the  Roman  people  are  still  pagans  because  cer- 
tain of  their  festivals  have  a  Latin  origin  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  accuse  them  of  superstition,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  blaspheme  and  commit  grave 
faults,  and  then  walk  in  religious  processions,  en- 
roll themselves  in  pious  confraternities,  prostrate 
themselves  before  miraculous  pictures  or  statues  of 
the  Madonna,  or,  being  sick,  have  brought  to  their 
bedside  the  Bambino  of  Ara  Coeli,  the  beretta  of  St. 
Philip,  the  girdle  of  St.  Camillo,  the  manna  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  practise  a  hundred  other  devotions ; 
as  if  one,  because  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fault  or  a 
sin,  must  never  repent,  nor  have  recourse  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
but  must  continue  to  live  like  a  brute  per  omnia 
scBcula,  According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  moral- 
ists, a  poor  soul  that  falls  must  never  try  to  rise 
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again  lest  he  be  counted  a  hypocrite,  and  even 
worse.  In  the  same  spin  these  persons  cry  out 
tl)at  what  is  suid  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  people 
is  not  true,  because  they  so  often  mingle  mirth  and 
devotion  and  are  always  so  ready  for  pleasure  and 
recreation.  Oh  !  all  the  trouble  is  just  here. 
These  fault  finding  travellers  are  not  willing  that 
tl.e  Romans  t-hculd  follow  thfir  own  fashions. 
Every  bird  has  its  own  way  of  flying,  and  every  fish 
its  way  of  swimming.  The  Roman  people  enjoy  the 
sun  in  winter  an<l  il  e  shade  in  summer.  Is  there 
anything  wr  ng  in  ti  is  ?  What  is  there  to  be  said 
if,  when  it  is  lime  to  pray,  they  j^ray  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  when  it  is  time  to  laugh  thry  luugh 
wi  h  all  tlieir  hearts,  and  keep  on  jr  }ing  and 
laughing,  praying  and  lau;.hing  to  t  e  end  of  their 
lives  ? 

In  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  the  carnival  begins 
at  Epiphany  and  continues  till  Ash  Wednesday  ;  in 
Rome  its  dujati<n  is  only  eight  days,  but  in  that 
time  ihe  ]  eople  langh  and  dance  and  shout  and 
sing  with  all  their  hearts,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
no  eier  merry-making.  To  the  Roman  carnival  may 
be  pn-perly  applied  that  ancient  proverb  which 
treats  of  making  a  fool  of  one's  self  wisely — a  thing 
impossible  10  do  anywbere  but  in  Rome.  And  this 
is  so  true  that  all  foreigners  (and  they  come  to 
Rome  for  the  carnival  by  tens  of  thousands  and  take 
an  active  part  in  it)  express  their  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  people  in  such  a  frenzy  of  joy  and  mirth, 
at  the  same  time  so  easily  restrained  and  so  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  ;  the  moment  the  signal  is  givtn 
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for  the  cessation  of  the  carnival  for  the  afternoon, 
although  they  may  be  in  the  very  height  of  their 
excitement  and  liilarity,  they  pause  wi  hout  the 
least  delay  and  return  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  Roman  carnival  is  concentrated  in  the  Via 
del  Corso;  tlie  horse- races  and  the  carriage-dnving 
are  all  through  that  street.  At  the  foot  of  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazz  i  del  Popolo  a  semicircular  en- 
closure is  made  and  the  horses  are  placed  within  it ; 
on  either  side  rise  two  magnificent  pavilions  in 
which  are  seated  the  Conservatori  di  Roma  *  who 
preside  at  the  starting  of  the  horses;  at  intervals 
on  both  sides  of  the  long,  straight  street  are  stands 
for  spectators,  and  at  the  street  of  the  Ripresa  de' 
Barberi,  which  is  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
Corso  and  the  point  where  the  horses  are  stopped, 
is  another  pavilion  for  the  judges  of  the  race.  The 
races  take  place  just  about  sunset. 

The  great  bell  of  Campidoglio  gives  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  the  carnival,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  Corso  is  filled  with  two  files  of 
carriages,  and  the  uproar  becomes  indescribable. 
All  the  carriages  are  open,  and  the  revellers  of 
high  rank  usually  have  hunters'  wagons  with  the 
seats  and  sides  covered  and  draped  with  white  mus- 
lin ;  the  ladies  are  in  white  dominos,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen wear  white  shirts  and  drab  felt  hats;  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  seats  f  are  placed  two 
baskets,  one  containing  sugar-plums  made  of  p^as- 

*The  Conservators  of  Rome  are  oScers  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

+  In  the  hunters'  wagons  the  seats  are  lengthwise  like  those 
of  "va  omnibus, 
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ter  instead  of  sugar,  and  the  other  little  bunches  of 
flowers.  The  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses 
and  the  stands  erected  on  the  street  are  draped 
with  damask,  and  taffeta,  and  muslin  of  bright 
and  varied  colors,  and  are  crowded  with  spectators, 
who  also  have  baskets  full  of  the  confetti  or  plaster 
Bugar-plums,  to  throw  at  the  people  in  the  carri- 
ages. The  throwing  back  and  forth  from  the  bal- 
conies and  windows  to  the  carriages,  and  from  the 
carriages  to  the  balconies  and  windows,  of  the  dif- 
ferent-colored confetti  and  flowers,  constitutes  the 
beauty,  variety,  excitement,  and  fun  of  the  festival. 
And  the  Romans  are  not  the  only  participants  in 
the  revel.  Thousands  of  foreigners  enjoy  it  exceed- 
ingly and  seem  never  to  grow  tired  of  it.  Used  to 
the  customs  of  their  own  northern  countries,  where 
the  people  are  more  quiet  and  tranquil,  not  to  say 
cold,  they  abandon  themselves  with  a  kind  of  de- 
lirium to  the  general  joy  and  merriment,  acknow- 
ledging that  that  liberty  so  boasted  of  in  their  na- 
tive lands  is  not  half  so  much  practised  and  en- 
joyed as  in  Rome,  where  they  had  thought  the  peo- 
ple were  slaves  bound  with  iron  chains.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  the  noble  and  rich  foreign 
youths  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  throwing 
whole  handfuls  and  ladlefuls  of  confetti  on  the 
crowd  of  people  that  line  the  street,  and  to  hear 
their  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  showers  of  white 
spray  that  fall  on  the  heads  as  the  confetti  breaks, 
and  the  stars  and  suns  and  splashes  it  makes  on 
the  sjioulders  and  backbones.  They  themselves 
are  comfortably  seated  in  carriages,  have  on  nice 
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new  blouses,  and  hold  wire  masks  or  visors  be- 
fore their  faces  ;  but  the  white  showers  from  the 
windows  fall  so  thick  and  fast  that  very  soon  they 
assume  all  the  appearance  of  millers  just  come 
from  their  grindstones  and  sieves. 

The  Koman  women — that  is,  those  of  the  plebeian 
class,  who  wear  nothing  on  their  heads  and  have 
jet-black  hair — look  as  though  they  were  powdered 
with  iris-root ;  those  who  have  on  brown  or  tan- 
colored  woollen  sacks  appear  to  have  been  sprinkled 
all  over  with  starch.  They  shake  their  dresses 
here,  rub  them  there,  draw  from  their  pocket  a  lit- 
tle brush  and  begin  to  dust  themselves  off,  when, 
behold  !  another  handful  of  confetti  makes  them 
just  as  gray  and  white  as  before.  The  little  round 
grains  of  confetti  of  different  colors — red,  pink, 
blue,  white,  green — fall  and  lodge  among  the 
folds  and  flounces  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies' 
garments,  and  make  quite  a  patter  and  clatter 
dropping  out  when  they  undress  at  night ;  the  gen- 
tlemen find  their  pockets  and  shoes  filled  with  the 
same  tasteless  candies.  The  petals  and  fragments 
of  flowers  picked  to  pieces  are  thrown  in  showers 
from  the  windows,  and  soon  make  gardens  of  the 
women's  tresses  and  the  men's  hats  and  shoulders  ; 
bouquets  and  nosegays  fly  from  the  carriages  to  the 
balconies,  or,  often  failing  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion, come  tumbling  back  upon  the  crowd,  who 
reach  up  multitudes  of  arms  to  catch  them  and  toss 
them  again  to  their  fir^t  possessors. 

In  the  meantioic,  to  increase  the  racket  and  tu- 
mult, masqueraders  on  foot  carry  inflated  bladders 
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fas'ened  to  long  poles  and  thrust  them  against  tbe 
heads  and  backs  of  the  people  in  a  furious  manner  ; 
harlequins,  wiih  split  spatulas,  strike  right  and  left, 
and  ehout  and  howl  and  roar  like  wild  animals ; 
other  maskers  blow  sea-shells  and  trumpets,  some 
beat  drums,  some  clash  cymbals — tiie  coiubinaiion 
of  all  the.-e  sounds  with  the  rumble  of  the  wheels, 
tjje  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  rude  music 
of  various  instruments  n  akes  noise  enough  to 
bring  down  the  heavens.  Suddenly  there  is  a  dis- 
charge  of  artillery.  At  this  signal  the  carriages 
turn  into  the  side- streets  to  m:ike  way  for  the  horse- 
race ;  at  a  second  signal  a  company  of  mounted 
dragoons  gallop  the  whole  length  of  tie  Coiso. 

Then  the  revellers  on  foot  press  back  against  the 
walls  of  the  houses  a»  d  await  the  rapid  passing  of 
the  race»-8.  On  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  trained 
Barbary  horses  are  pawing  the  ground,  neighing, 
arching  their  necks,  and  gazing  with  fiery  e}es  at 
the  course  that  stretches  before  them  ;  they  have 
only  a  bridle  on  their  heads,  to  which  is  attached  a 
waving  plume,  and  little  plates  and  balls  armed 
with  sharp  points  are  fastened  with  pitch  to  their 
flanks  and  sides.  At  a  given  sign  the  rope  that 
confines  the  horses  within  the  semi-circular  enclo- 
sure is  snatched  away ;  they  spring  forward,  and 
off !  The  impetus  of  their  first  start,  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  the  pricking  of  the  points  in  their  sides, 
and  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  seizes  upon  them 
give  them  wings,  and  they  run  so  mpidly  tliat  tl  e 
eye  can  scurcely  follow  them.  The  aynnothetcs  or 
umpires  of  the  race  are  watching  from  their  pa- 
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vilion,  and  tlie  grooms  stand  firmly  by  the  canvas 
stretched  across  tlie  Ripresa ;  *  the  two  or  three 
liorses  thafc  are  most  ambitions  for  the  victory  by 
degrees  gain  on  the  others,  and  with  almost  the 
s[>eed  of  lightning  approach  the  goal ;  a  groom 
jumps  to  seize  the  bridle  of  the  first  that  strikes  its 
head  against  the  canvas,  and  he  is  raised  from  his 
feet  by  the  sudden  spring  which  the  animal  makes 
backwards.  Shouts  of  applause  fill  the  air,  while 
the  owner  of  the  winning  horse  presents  himself, 
amid  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  to  the 
judge  to  receive  the  mantle  of  velvet  or  of  cloth  of 
gold. 

Then  a  couple  of  grooms  slip  a  pole  through  the 
horse's  bridle,  and,  each  grasping  an  end,  tliuslead 
him  to  the  sound  of  music  the  length  of  the  Cor- 
80,  and  through  the  other  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  to  receive  from  the  spectators  the  honors  of 
his  triumph.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  noble 
brute  seems  to  appreciate  it ;  he  walks  "with  a  proud 
step,  arches  his  neck,  moves  his  ears,  flashes  fire 
from  his  eyes,  whisks  his  tail,  and  has  altogether 
the  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

But  the  most  beautiful  and  singular  phase  of  the 
Roman  carnival  is  the  one  which  is  reserved  for  the 
last  evening,  and  which  closes  the  ten  days'  festivi- 
ties: it  is  the  diversion  or  sport  of  the  m(>ccoli,\ 
On  this  last  evening,  after  the  race  is  over,  the  car- 


*  The  horses,  which  run  without  riders,  are  stopped  by  a 
canvas  stretched  across  the  street  of  the  Ripresa  de'  Barberi, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Barbary  horses  that  former- 
ly contended  for  the  prizes. 

+  Moccoli  are  small  candles  or  tapers. 
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riages  return  to  the  Corso,  and,  it  being  already 
nearly  dark,  everybody  lights  a  moccolOy  as  though 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  Sh rove-Tuesday.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  sight  to  see  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  starry  lights  gleaming  from  the  windows  and 
balconies,  and  from  the  two  lines  of  carriages  that 
roll  up  and  down  the  long  street.  Everybody  has 
a  lighted  wax-candle  in  his  or  her  hand.  Some 
have  more  than  one,  or  as  many  as  they  can  hold. 
Everybody  tries  to  put  out  everybody  else's  candle 
and  to  keep  his  own  burning.  Those  on  foot  make 
it  a  special  point  to  extinguish  the  candles  of  the 
people  in  the  carriages  and  on  the  balconies  and  at 
the  windo<vs  ;  hence  there  is  the  most  vigorous  blow- 
ing through  lips  and  waving  of  hats  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  The  holders  of  the  candles  assailed 
stand  on  tip-toe,  and  reach  their  arms  far  above 
their  heads  to  protect  their  tiny  flumes  from  the  as- 
sailants, but  often  all  their  efforts  are  in  vain  ;  soon 
as  a  candle  is  puffed  out,  the  crowd  cry,  '*  Eh  !  eh  ! 
8e7iza  moccolo!  "  In  a  moment  it  is  relighted,  and 
then  the  cry  is,  "  Ecco  il  moccolo  I " 

The  elegant  hunting-wagons  filled  with  young 
Roman  princes  and  wealthy  foreign  gentlemen,  and 
the  magnificebt  carriages  with  their  lady  occu- 
pants, are  mixed  in  with  the  humbler  conveyances, 
ajd  with  the  still  humbler  pedestrian  merry- niakere. 
For  this  evening  all  social  distinctions  arc  overlooked 
— all  are  brethren,  all  mingle  one  with  another  ;  it  is 
a  datur  omnibus  ;  everybody  confines  his  attention 
to  the  all-important  present  work  of  extinguishing 
candles  and  keeping  candles  burning.     In  all  the 
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uproar  and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  the  vortex  of 
foot-passengers,  of  horses  and  wheels,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  there  are  not  frequent  accidents.  It  seems  as 
though  the  horses  are  endowed  for  the  occasion 
with  more  sense  than  the  men  ;  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  but  one  of  them  to  rear  or  to  spring  for- 
ward in  order  to  create  among  the  crowd  a  panic 
that  might  be  fearful  in  its  consequences.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  happens.  People  jump  on  the 
9teps  of  the  carriages,  on  the  shafts,  and  on  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels,  run  in  and  out  among  the 
horses'  legs,  wave  handkerchiefs  just  before  their 
noses,  pull  at  their  bridles,  and  laugh  and  scream 
and  shout,  and  yet  the  animals  show  no  sign  of  fear 
or  repugnance.  The  occupants  of  the  carriages 
lean  far  out  and  reach  up  to  blow  at  the  candles  on 
the  stagings  and  balconies ;  the  occupants  of  the 
balconies  exert  all  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
carriage  candles  ;  while  both  parties  are  puflBng  at 
each  other,  an  unforeseen  enemy  appears  on  the 
field — somebody  springs  to  the  roof  of  the  balcony, 
and,  by  vigorously  waving  a  huge  fan,  extinguishes 
all  the  candles,  and  puts  a  momentary  end  to  hos- 
tilities. 

To  a  spectator  gazing  from  a  window  at  either 
extremity  of  the  Corco  the  sight  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  long  street  is  on  fire,  and  appears  like  a 
river  of  light,  with  waves  twinkling,  sparkling,  and 
flashing  incessantly.  But  the  most  wonderful  part 
of  the  sight  comes  at  the  striking  of  the  first  hour 
after  nightfall,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  close  of 
the  festival  of  the  moccoli  and  of  the  carnival.     In 
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a  moment  all  the  lights  are  extinguished  and  the 
people  return  quietly  to  their  homes.  Where  can 
there  he  found  another  people  so  docile  and  sub- 
missive ?  Where  else  could  a  crowd  engaged  in  ihe 
wildest  revelry  be  so  suddenly  dispersed  ?  The 
Romans  are  in  this  unequalled,  and  show  how  na- 
tural and  habitual  is  their  obedience  to  law.  The 
foreigners  of  all  nations  who  are  present,  and  who 
look  for  companies  of  cavalry  to  scatter  the  multi- 
tude and  put  an  end  to  the  festivities,  are  surprised 
to  see  that  at  only  the  sound  of  a  bell  all  fold  up 
their  handkerchiefs,  shut  their  fans,  blow  out  their 
candles,  and  silently  and  quickly  turn  into  the 
cross-streets.  In  a  short  time  not  a  carriage  re- 
mains on  the  Corso  ;  the  brilliant  scene  has  given 
place  to  almost  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  a  de- 
serted city. 

It  is  the  same  when,  at  Easter,  the  fayade  and 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  are  illuminated  ;  the  same 
when  there  are  displays  of  fireworks  from  the  keep 
of  Castle  St.  Angelo  and  on  Monte  Pincio.  No 
sooner  have  the  lights  faded,  the  fiery  wheels  and 
fountains  and  serpents  ceased  their  motions,  than 
every  one  betakes  himself  in  peace  to  his  hearth- 
stone. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  al- 
ways the  same,  after  the  gymnastic  exhibitions  in 
Piazza  Navona  or  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  after  all 
the  spectacles  which  the  Romans  are  so  fond  of. 
And  because  so  much  order  and  such  peaceful  dis- 
positions are  quite  contrary  to  the  plans  and  designs 
of  the  sectaries,  or  members  of  the  secret  societies, 
they  not  unfrequently  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
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creating  some  panic  or  causing  some  disturbance 
among  the  crowd. 

There  is  another  singular  custom  which  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  Romans;  it  belongs  to 
the  summer  months,  and  had,  in  our  opinion,  its 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  Rome 
i?,  of  all  European  cities,  the  richest  in  running 
water.  Its  emperors,  with  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence, built  numerous  aqueducts  that  were  often 
forty  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  crossed  valleys 
on  lofty  and  wide-spanned  arches,  and  ran  through 
mountains  in  subterranean  galleries,  to  introduce 
the  health-giving  element  into  the  very  heart  of 
Rome.  The  water  came  from  fourteen  different 
sources,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  aqueducts 
were  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Aqua  Julia,  Aqua  Marcia, 
Aqua  Tepula,  Aqua  Vergine,  Aqua  Trajana,  and 
Aqua  Alessandrina. 

The  quantity  of  water  was  so  great  that,  besides 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  vast  population  of 
ancient  Rome,  it  was  introduced  into  the  gardens 
to  form  rivers  and  lakes,  fountains  and  cascades  ; 
or  gathered  in  immense  areas  for  swimming-baths, 
and  in  the  amphitheatres  for  artificial  seas  on  which 
mock  naval  battles  took  place  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people.  During  the  intense  heat  of  summer 
all  this  water  wonderfully  cooled  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  not  only  enjoyed  it  themselves,  but 
every  morning  and  evening  led  their  horses  into 
the  tanks,  that  the  poor  dumb  brutes  might  also 
have  their  share  of  the  refreshment  it  afforded. 
This  custom  is  still  in  vogue  to  a  certain  extent  in 
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modern  Rome,  and  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  FesU 
Fontali. 

Of  all  the  different  waters  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  there 
now  remain  only  the  Aqua  Vergine,  the  Ales- 
sandrina,  and  the  Trajana.  The  Ostrogoth,  Vitiges, 
Ijesieged  the  city  in  Llie  year  537,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  the  inhabitants  <  f  their  grain- 
mills,  which  were  worked  by  water  from  the  foun- 
tains, cut  off  all  the  aqueducts  ;  they  were  soon 
after  partially  restored  by  Beii.«^arius  and  Nurses. 
But  in  the  invasions  that  followed  they  were  ugain 
destroyed  and  i-eglected,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
pontificate  of  Adrian  L,  in  the  year  780,  that 
several  were  repaired  sufficiently  to  be  of  use. 
Finalh,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  Sovereign  Pon  iffs,  the  arts  were 
revived  and  Rome  was  once  more  prosperous,  such 
of  the  aqueducts  as  could  still  be  truced  to  their 
sources  were  thoroughly  repaired.  Paul  IV.  re- 
stored the  Aqua  Vergine  of  Agrippa  ;  Sixtus  V., 
the  Alfssandrina,  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  ;  and  Paul  V.,  the  Tmjana  of  the 
Emperor  Tmjan.  These  three  Pontiffs  built  the 
three  magnificent  fountains  of  Trevi,  of  the  Ter 
mini  of  Diocletian,  and  of  Mon<e  Gianiculo,  from 
which  by  means  of  conduits  and  pipes  all  the  \  iaz- 
zas  and  houses  of  Rome  are  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water. 

Innocent  X ,  of  the  Pamfili  family,  constructed 
A  canal  to  bring  the  Aqua  Vergine  into  the  Piazza 
N.ivyna,  which  was  the  ancii  nt  Circus  Ag«"nalis  of 
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Alexauder  Severus.  Here  the  same  Pontiff  built 
the  sumptuous  basilica  of  St.  Agnes,  and  directly 
in  front  of  it  had  Bernini  set  up  the  obelisk 
of  Caracalla,  which  overlooks  one  of  the  finest 
fountains  in  the  world.  This  fountain,  designed 
by  Bernini,  is  at  once  majestic  and  graceful  ; 
it  is  a  circular  basin  with  a  mass  of  rocks  in 
the  centre,  to  which  are  chained  four  gigantic 
figures  representing  the  four  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  the  Danube  in  Europe,  the  Ganges  in 
Asia,  the  Nile  in  Africa,  and  the  Amazon  in 
America. 

In  the  month  of  August,  when  the  heat  is  most  in- 
tense in  Rome,  on  Saturday  evenings  the  drains  of 
Piazza  Navona  are  closed  by  sluices,  and  the  stops 
being  taken  out  of  the  basins  of  uU  three  of  the 
fountains,  in  a  very  short  time  tlie  piazza  is  com- 
pletely inundated.  The  benches  and  stands  of 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  merchants  have  already 
been  removed,  and  by  degrees  the  ellipse,  which, 
owing  to  its  gentle  inclination  towards  its  centre, 
forms  an  excellent  bed  for  the  water,  is  transformed 
into  a  lake  from  whose  clear  waves  rise  like  three 
islands  the  great  fountain  of  Innocent  X.  and  the 
two  smaller  ones  of  Gregory  XIII.  which  are  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  piazza,  and  are  also 
elegant  with  sculptured  marble,  statues,  columns, 
and  marine  monsters.  The  basilica  of  St.  Agnes 
with  its  strongly-outlined  cupola,  the  Pamfili  Col- 
lege and  palace  with  all  the  houses  on  the  St. 
Agnes  side  of  the  piazza,  on  the  San  Giacomo  side, 
and  on  the  Palazzo  Braschi  side,  are  reflected  in 
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the  waters,  making  it  seem  as  tLough  they  flowed 
over  a  submerged  city. 

Gradually,  from  the  streets  that  lead  into  the  pi- 
azza, come  hackney-coachmen,  carmen,  and  stable- 
bo}  8  driving  their  horses  to  a  bath  in  the  fresh  water ; 
then  come  squadrons  of  cavah-y  and  artillery,  and 
gallop  through  the  lake  to  the  sound  of  trumpets; 
meanwhile,  the  big  and  little  boys  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  roll  up  their  pants,  and  hurry  in  to 
splash  about  with  the  horses,  to  chase  one  another, 
to  play  ball  with  oranges,  to  teach  their  dogs  to 
swim,  and  to  have  a  grand  good  time  generally. 

But  the  gaiety  and  parade  is  much  greater  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  for  then  it  is  the  turn  of  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  citizens.  The 
windows,  balconies,  and  even  roofs  of  the  houses 
are  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  enjoy 
the  spectacle  from  above,  and  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  friends  and  relatives  who  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fun  below.  Two  distinct  classes  of  people 
compose  the  scene — the  people  on  land  and  the  peo- 
ple on  sea ;  the  first  look  down  at  their  reflections 
in  the  water,  and  the  second  look  up  at  their 
friends  in  the  air.  The  coachmen  drive  in  very 
slowly,  so  that  their  horses  may  not  be  too  suddenly 
chilled  by  the  cool  water ;  the  horses  that  are  un- 
willing to  take  their  bath  have  their  objections 
overcome  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  whip.  When  the 
carriages  are  as  far  as  the  deepest  part  of  the  water, 
the  back  wheels  are  half  immersed,  the  front  ones 
entirely  so.    The  tramping  of  the  horses  and  the 
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rolling  of  the  wheels  agitate  the  water,  and  make 
it  splash  and  break  into  foam,  until  it  resembles  a 
miniature  ocean  lashed  by  a  tempest. 

After  the  sun  has  set,  the  chariots  of  Neptune 
issue  from  the  waves  with  the  Tritons,  Naiads,  and 
Amphitrites  they  have  been  taking  for  a  drive  in 
the  surging  billows,  and  the  said  Tritons,  etc.,  can, 
if  they  wish,  take  a  walk  on  the  delicate  and  smooth 
paving-stones  of  the  streets  of  Quirinus,  which  seem 
to  have  been  laid  on  purpose  to  bruise  the  feet  of  pe- 
destrians. The  Quirites  never  dream  of  doing  such  a 
thing,  but  find  a  not  less  enjoyable  pleasure  without 
leaving  Piazza  Navona.  You  must  know  that  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  piazza,  towards  the  Apollinare, 
the  pavement  rises  gently,  and  consequently  the 
water  of  the  lake  does  not  cover  it.  On  the  dry 
spot  thus  left  are  erected,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, numerous  shelves,  or  half  pyramids  of 
shelves,  and  on  these  are  arranged,  in  sjmmetrical 
order,  half  water-melons,  and  water-melon  slices  of 
all  sizes  stuck  on  the  edges  and  points  of  knives. 
Around  these  stacks  of  flame-colored  fruit  are 
placed  tables  and  chairs  in  readiness  for  the  gas- 
tronomists ;  and  do  not  fear  that  tliey  will  be  slow 
in  coming.  No,  davvero!  the  Romans  dote  on 
water-melons,  and  if  a  summer  passes  without  their 
being  gorged  with  them  they  are  not  satisfied. 
When  the  cholera-morbus  is  raging,  and  water- 
melons are  prohibited  by  the  medical  profession  and 
the  police,  they  murmur  as  against  a  cruelty  of  the 
doctors  and  a  tyranny  of  the  Government ;  and 
since  daring  such  seasons  the  fruit  is  not  allowed 
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to  be  brought  tbroagh  tl)e  gates,  on  feast-days 
crowds  of  men  and  women  go  to  the  gardens  out- 
side the  walls  in  search  of  it,  and  take  good  care  to 
eat  their  fill.  The  consequence  is  that  on  Monday 
morning  there  are  three  times  as  many  persons  sick 
as  there  were  on  Sunday  morning.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  carman,  stout  and  strong  as  an  athlete,  who, 
having  gone  out  of  Porta  Portese  after  water- 
melons, bought  a  couple,  and,  while  slicing  them 
up,  held  this  conversation  with  himself  : 

**  Sor  cholera,  may  I  eat  this  slice  of  water- 
melon ?  Oh  !  go  'way  I  Let  me  eat  it,  sor  spite- 
ful.'' 

He  ate  it,  took  another  piece,  and  resumed  the 
dialogue  : 

"  Sor  cholera,  long  live  your  excellency  I  Do 
you  know  how  nice  water-melon  is  ?  Oh  !  let  me 
eat  another  slice.  And  now  just  another  to  your 
handsome  countenance,  and  another  to  the  mous- 
taches of  the  doctors  who  want  to  give  you  a  pass- 
port out  of  Rome." 

Thus  he  kept  on  chatting  and  eating  until  he 
was  stuffed.  That  same  night  he  was  taken  to  the 
lazaretto,  and  before  morning  was  already  stowed 
away  in  the  vaults  of  San  Lorenzo.* 

Well,  to  return  to  the  pyramids  of  water-melon 
at  one  end  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  After  the  car- 
riages have  driven  back  to  dry  land,  the  people  seat 
themselves  at  the  little  tables  and  have  a  water- 
melon feast.    Fast  as  they  eat  they  throw  the  rinds 

•  San  Lorenzo  it  the  extra-mural  cemetery  of  Rome. 
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on  the  pavement,  and  litfle  boys  pick  them  up,  at- 
tach their  teeth  to  them,  and  chew  them  to  the  very- 
outer  green  skin,  in  the  process  washing  their  faces  as 
far  as  their  ears.  But  as  the  water-melon,  notwith- 
standing it  is  all  water,  produces  thirst,  and  also 
needs  to  be  cooked  in  the  stomach,  so  some  accom 
pany  every  slice  with  a  little  glass  of  rum;  and  then, 
after  calling  the  landlord  who  has  his  cellars  just 
hard  by,  mix  both  water-melon  and  rum  with  some 
good  flasks  of  wine  of  Orvieto  and  Marino. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Devotion  leads  the  people  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  where,  in  the  church  of  San  Bartolomeo 
in  Isola,  they  venerate  the  relics  of  the  saint  and 
seek  to  gain  the  holy  indulgences.  Their  praj'ers 
finished,  they  leave  the  church  and  find  the  temp- 
tation of  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  this  time  it  consists 
not  of  apples,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  piazza 
and  the  old  parapets  of  the  two  bridges  are  adorned 
with  sliced  water-melons,  whose  brilliant  hues  sur- 
pass the  vermilion  of  damask-roses  and  the  purple 
tints  of  coc'  ineal.  The  water-melon  stands  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  piazza  with  the  convent  of  the 
Friars  Minor,  and  all  along  the  quay  are  piles  of 
whole  water-melons,  reminding  one  of  the  cannon- 
balls  ranged  on  t'  e  esplanade  of  a  strong  fort. 
Numerous  purchasers  are  examining  the  melons ; 
some  rap  and  poui.d  them  to  hear  if  they  are  full, 
others  cut  them  to  see  if  they  are  ripe,  others  taste 
a  sliver  to  make  sure  that  they  are  juicy  and  sweet ; 
then  when  they  have  selected  the  fruit  that  suits 
then^  best;  they  se^-t  themselves  {^t  the  tables  and 
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say  ;  ''Now,  my  dear  mouth,  what  a  good  time  we 
are  going  to  baxe!"  Likewise  on  the  Tiberine 
Island  the  flasks  circulate  just  as  in  Piazza  Navona  ; 
and  it  must  be  good  wine,  otherwise  there  is  danger 
of  indigestion. 

The  Romans  enjoy  still  other  delights  in  the 
summer.  On  holidays  a  number  of  families,  rela- 
tives and  neighbors,  unite  and  go  outside  the  walls 
to  some  osteria  to  have  a  supper  of  lettuce  and 
bacon,  eating  it  under  the  arbors  of  the  garden. 
Sometimes  when  the  band  of  friends  is  more  than 
usually  hungry  or  gluttonous,  they  bargain  with 
the  gardener  for  a  whole  bed  of  lettuce,  and,  the 
price  being  agreed  upon,  they  set  to  work,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  have  it  picked  as  clean  as  though 
a  flock  of  geese  had  made  their  breakfast  off  of  it. 
Tiien  they  repair  to  the  tavern,  purchase  some 
flasks  of  wine  and  whatever  else  they  want,  and 
hurry  back  to  the  garden  to  partake  of  the  feast. 
If  they  finish  eating  early  enough,  they  remain  to 
play  a  few  games  of  bowls  or  skittles,  and  to  let 
the  children  have  a  romp  ;  when  it  is  almost  dark, 
they  return  happy  as  possible  to  the  city. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  favorite  evening 
occupation  of  the  people  is  the  eating  of  figs  on 
I'iazza  Navona.  This  fruit  is  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  districts  near  Rome,  and  is  daily 
brought  into  the  city  from  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
IlilU  in  high,  tower-like  baskets,  which  are  arranged 
in  orderly  rows  on  the  stands  of  the  piazzas,  and  are 
very  tempting  objects  to  all  the  paFsers-by.  There 
are  figs  of  all  kinds  and  colors— green  figs,  small 
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green  figs  and  large  green  figs,  reddish  figs,  purple 
figs,  and  black  figs,  and  figs  with  a  variety  of  uamea 
only  intelligible  to  a  fig  connoisseur.  Piazza  Navo- 
na  is  the  principal  fig-selling,  fig-buying,  and  fig- 
consuming  place — in  other  words,  the  chief  fig-mar- 
ket of  the  city.  A  group  of  four  or  six  Romans 
will  take  seats  on  a  bench  in  front  of  an  immense 
basket  filled  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and  ask  the 
countryman  who  has  it  for  sale  : 

**  How  much  will  you  take  for  that  ?  " 

**  So  much,  or  so  much," 

The  price  being  agreed  upon  and  paid  down, 
down  begin  to  go  the  figs.  The  ripest  are  selected 
first — those  that  are  shedding  tears  of  juice,  and 
have  their  skins  torn  and  broken  as  thougli  a  cat 
had  scratched  them  with  her  claws  ;  then  the  smaller 
ones,  then  the  poorer,  until  not  a  vestige  of  any 
kind  of  a  one  is  left  in  the  basket.  The  most  of  the 
eaters  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  pack  them  safe  in 
their  stomachs  that  they  do  not  stop  to  peel  or 
wipe  them,  and  scarcely  allow  themselves  time  to 
bite  them. 

*'  Yes,  that  is  it  exactly  ;  they  are  always  eat- 
ing ! "  exclaim  foreigners.  **  Panem  et  circenses  is 
the  motto  of  the  Romans,  and  yet  you  try  to  repre- 
sent them  to  us  as  a  noble  and  high-spirited  peo- 
ple ! " 

Ah  !  be  patient  with  the  Romans.  We  are  talk- 
ing of  the  people  so-called,  not  of  the  gentry,  who, 
like  the  gentry  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
of  Europe,  have  modes  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment suitable  to  their  rank.     But  when  we  sp(ftik 
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of  the  people,  whether  they  be  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, France,  or  any  country  you  please,  we  are 
obJiged  to  say  that  they  find  their  chief  delight  in 
eating  and  drinking,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  not  educated  to  the  point  of  appreciating  more 
refined  pleasures.  In  this  matter  it  is  just  as  Don 
Alessandro  remarks  :  "  All  the  world  is  Roman." 

But  the  people  of  Rome  have  a  heroic  element  in 
their  nature,  and  find  an  especial  delight  in  spec- 
tacles, dramas  in  which  virtue  and  manly  strength 
are  triumphant ;  they  are  extremely  fond  of  seeing 
in  their  theatres  gallant  knights  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  battles  to  liberate  a  peo- 
ple unjustly  enslaved,  Lucretia  killing  herself  to 
avenge  her  violated  honor,  Virginia  stabbed  by  her 
father  in  the  Forum  to  preserve  her  from  the  de- 
cemvir. They  are  always  glad  to  witness  trials  of 
physical  strength  and  courage,  equestrian  feats,  per- 
formances on  the  tight-rope  ;  and  until  exhibitions 
of  certain  athletic  games  were  introduced  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  one  of  their  most  cherish- 
ed diversions  was  to  witness  the  riding  of  an  in- 
furiated bull.  A  man  named  Luigetto  la  Mcrla, 
who  is  still  living,  was  famous  in  this  feat.  This 
personage,  after  the  bull  had  been  teased  and  wor- 
ried by  tierce  dogs,  captured  him  by  throwing  a 
lasso  around  his  horns,  forced  him  to  a  fragment  of 
a  marble  column,  and  there  made  him  fjist  to  an 
iron  ring  until  a  saddle  had  been  fixed  securely  on 
his  back.  Luigetto  then  mounted  the  enraged  ani- 
mal, an  attendant  let  him  loose  from  the  column, 
and  directly  a  series  of  most  exciting  contortions^ 
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plunges,  onslaughts,  and  other  manifestations  of 
intense  dissatisfaction  commenced  on  the  part  of 
the  bull.  The  hearts  of  the  boldest  and  most  cou- 
rageous of  the  spectators  beat  violently,  and  more 
than  one  face  grew  pale  with  terror  and  anxiety  ; 
but  Luigetto,  with  his  knees  pressed  firmly  against 
the  saddle-bow,  and  with  his  body  slightly  bent  for- 
ward, accommodated  himself  to  the  rapid  and  sud- 
den movements  of  the  beast  so  perfectly  as  to  ap- 
pear as  though  he  were  one  with  it.  Finally,  after 
two  or  three  full  circuits  of  the  course,  the  assist- 
ants again  cast  the  lasso  around  the  bull's  horns 
and  secured  him  to  the  column,  and,  amid  the  tu- 
multuous applause  of  the  people,  Luigetto  sprang 
lightly  to  the  ground  and  hurried  from  the  arena, 
leaving  behind  him  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
great  hero. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   OLD   AND   THB   NEW. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Rome  which  preserves  its  original  form  and  ap- 
pearance so  perfectly  as  does  the  side  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Torre  di  Specchi  wherein  dwelt  St.  Frances 
of  Rome,  the  foundress  of  the  religious  community 
called  the  Oblates  of  Mary.  The  spiritual  daugh- 
ters of  that  holy  Roman  matron  have  always  been 
80  careful  to  prevent  the  least  alteration  being 
made  in  this  portion  of  the  palace  that  to  this 
day  the  same  stairway  which  she  so  frequently 
ascended  and  descended  is  perfect  and  intact ; 
close  by  is  her  cell,  with  its  pavement,  walls,  and 
ceiling  just  as  when  she  was  its  occupant.  In 
the  same  part  of  the  monastery  is  a  large  room, 
frescoed  after  the  manner  of  Giotto.  The  frescoes 
represent  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Frances,  and  the  garments  of  the  figures  show  us 
what  were  the  styles  of  dress  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth ;  they  also  offer  us  views  of  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  of  the  houses  fortified,  as 
they  were  in  those  times,  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  different  factions  which,  during  the  civil 
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wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  harassed  the  city,  and 
thus  recall  to  our  miuds  how  the  same  Rome  of 
which  we  are  now  the  peaceful  citizens  was  then 
lorded,  or  rather  tyrannized,  over  in  turn  by  the 
Colonna,  the  Orsini,  the  Frangipani,  the  Cenci,  tiio 
Savelli,  and  the  other  powerful  families  that  barri- 
caded themselves  in  their  strong  palaces  while  the 
people  fought  battles  for  them  in  the  streets  and 
piazzas,  and  fought  with  all  the  bitterness  and 
anger  of  partisan  strife. 

There  is  also  in  the  monastery  of  Torre  di  Spec- 
chi  a  high  loggia  or  gallery  whence  one  may  look 
down  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock  and  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  The  walls  of  this  balcony  are 
painted  in  tlie  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
there  are  acute  arches  and  vaults  sustained  by 
square  pilasters,  and  niches  with  statues  of  mailed 
warriors.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  pictured  the 
touching  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Frances  when, 
to  save  her  husband's  life,  she  gave  her  oldest  son 
to  be  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  her  family,  and  gave  him  with  a  firmness  of 
heart  and  a  serenity  of  countenance  which  filled 
that  enemy's  soul  with  amazement  and  awe. 

But  what  in  these  antiquities  bears  upon  our 
subject  is  finding,  in  close  proximity  to  such  reminis- 
cences of  the  troubles  of  the  by-gone  centuries,  a 
scene  that  breathes  only  of  enduring  peace  and  joy. 
From  the  gallery  just  mentioned  a  door  opens  in- 
to a  little  oval-shaped  chamber  with  stained-glass 
windows  and  silken  draperies.  The  ceiling  is  gild- 
ed, the  pavement  is  of  rich  marbles,  the  walls  are 
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tastefully  frescoed,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  oratory  is  the  figure  of  the  saint  robed  in 
the  garments  of  a  Roman  lady.  She  is  kneeling, 
rapt  in  ecstasy,  before  a  crucifix,  and  at  her  side  is 
the  angel,  her  visible  companion,  with  wings  spread, 
in  the  act  of  offering  to  God  her  fervent  prayers. 
The  lovely  vision  is  a  sweet  surprise  in  the  midst  of 
the  memories  of  a  rude  past. 

The  room  once  inhabited  by  tlie  saint,  only  half 
lighted  through  its  narrow,  pointed  windows,  tells 
of  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  those  troublous 
times  ;  its  walls,  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
faded  historical  frescoes,  inspire  the  visitor  with  a 
kind  of  reverential  melancholy  ;  the  old,  worm- 
eaten  tables  and  benches,  the  ceiling  with  its  smoky 
rafters,  carry  him  back  five  centuries,  and  he  ima- 
gines he  is  living  in  the  fierce  days  of  Cola  di  Ri- 
enzo,  or  just  after  the  great  schism  of  the  West, 
when  on  the  death  of  a  pope  the  populace  pillaged 
his  apartments,  and,  not  content  with  that  act  of 
sacrilegious  vandalism,  assaulted  the  cardinals'  pa- 
laces, forcing  the  princes  of  the  Church  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  cross-bows  and  darts  from  be- 
hind loopholes  and  apertures  in  the  parapets.* 

Now,  close  to  this  ancient  side  of  the  monastery  of 
Torre  di  Specchi,  and  in  fact  joined  to  and  forming 
a  part  of  it,  you  see  rising  as  if  by  magic  a  mag- 
nificent succession  of  broad  doorways,  of  arches, 
galleries,  corridors,   of  spacious  chambers  which, 

•  "  The  cardinab)'  houses  were  all  fortified  with  pam|)ot8,  and 
the  house  of  the  vice-cb«noellor  had  two  IwistionH,"  otc— Diary 
of  the  Notary  of  the  Anto-chamlK>r  on  tho  death  of  Sixtus  IV. 
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although  poor  and  plain,  are  bright  and  scrupulously 
clean,  and  of  vast  courts  made  cheerful  and  invit- 
ing by  fountains  and  orange-trees.  The  cliapels  of 
this  new  portion  of  the  monastery  are  rich,  elegant, 
and  ornamented  in  a  style  that  inspires  devotion 
and  pious  sentiments  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  them  which  can  compare  with  the  high  altar  of 
the  interior  church,  restored  a  few  years  since  by 
one  of  the  Oblate  ladies  with  a  splendor  unequalled 
in  all  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  ambo  of  the 
apsis,  the  altar  itself,  and  the  altar  steps  are  all  of 
gilded  metal,  with  compartments  filled  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  intaglios  of  gems  and  precious  marbles. 

A  gilded  cornice  runs  around  the  sanctuary,  and 
large  and  graceful  candelabra,  alternating  with  ex- 
quisite vases  of  flowers,  are  placed  upon  it ;  the 
candelabra  are  formed  of  groups  of  angels,  and  the 
vases  are  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  splen- 
dor of  all  that  gold  workmanship,  the  scintillation 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  gems,  the  majestic 
form  of  the  altar,  the  groups  of  angels,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  whole  scene,  recall  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Altar  of  Incense,  and  lift  up  the 
soul  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 

The  contrasts  thus  united  in  Torre  di  Specchi, 
the  rude  and  uncouth  memories  of  the  Middle 
Ages  side  by  side  with  the  graceful  elegance  of 
modern  civilization,  lead  me  to  compare  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans  of  oldeij  times  with  those  of 
the  Romans  of  to-day,  and  to  endeavor  to  discover 
the  reasons  of  so  many  changes.  Whoever  reads 
the  chronicles  of  !Rome  from  the  nintla  tg  the 
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fifteenth  centary  sees  mixed  in  with  scenes  and  de- 
scriptions of  unparalleled  nobility,  grandeur,  and 
even  sublimity,  terrible  examples  of  savage  rude- 
ness, of  uncontrolled  audacity,  of  licentious  liberty, 
and  of  cruel  blood  thirstiness  ;  the  wild  and  horrible 
preponderate  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  as 
though  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
wholesale  ruin  that  marked  their  track,  had  left 
upon  the  seven  hills  none  but  the  ferocious  descend- 
ants of  the  pugilists,  the  athletes,  and  the  gladi- 
ators. It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  surpassed 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  Italy  in  their  wild 
lawlessness,  precisely  because  they  were  deprived  of 
all  constraint  of  law  during  the  long  residence  of 
the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  because  the  great  schism 
of  the  West  which  convulsed  the  Church  of  God 
was  more  felt  in  Rome  than  elsewhere. 

But  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  things,  hu- 
man and  divine,  being  reconiposed,  and  Martin  V. 
having  firmly  re-established  the  Holy  See  in  Rome, 
the  pontiffs  regularly  succeeded  each  other  on 
Monte  Vaticano,  and  little  by  little  the  people,  as 
they  gathered  the  fruits  of  peace,  grew  gentler  in 
their  manners,  and  cast  aside  the  rough  shell  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  covered  and  concealed  their 
better  qualities.  Not  but  that  the  inveterate  fierce- 
ness and  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  proud  and 
powerful  barons  would  every  now  and  then  burst 
forth  afresh  ;  but  first  combated  by  Alexander  VJ., 
and  then  subdued  and  conquered  by  Sixtus  V.,  they 
also  became  civilized,  and,  together  with  the  people, 
learned  to  be  gentle  without  being  cowardly,  and 
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to  preserve  in  their  modified  natures  the  nobility 
and  generosity  of  their  more  remote  ancestors. 

With  the  pontiffs  the  fine  arts  took  up  their 
abode  in  Rome,  and  Julius  II.  especially  welcomed 
and  honored  them  in  Bramante,  in  Michel  Angelo, 
and  in  Raphael,  leaving  to  Leo  X.  as  his  inherit- 
ance the  work  of  fostering  them  and  encouraging 
them  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  that 
the  age  of  letters  and  of  the  arts  is  called,  with  re- 
ference to  that  pontiff's  patronage,  the  golden  age 
of  Leo  X.  The  Roman  people,  surrounded  by  the 
magnificence,  splendor,  cultivation,  and  refinement 
which  flowed  like  royal  rivers,  limpid  and  majestic, 
from  the  rock  of  the  Vatican,  to  irrigate  with  their 
sweet  waters  Rome  and  the  whole  world,  could  not 
help  being  purified,  could  not  fail  to  have  their 
harsh  natures  refined  and  polished. 

We  moderns  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  opu- 
lence and  magnificence  of  Rome  in  those  days  of 
her  glory ;  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the 
solemnity  of  her  festivals,  the  majesty  of  the  ponti- 
fical court,  the  dazzling  pageantry  and  pomp  of  the 
foreign  embassies,  and  the  dignity  of  the  princes  of 
the  Church.  Then  the  cardinals  were  looked  upon 
as  indeed  sons  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Church  and  monarchs  vied  with  one 
another  in  rendering  them  the  honor  due  the 
dignity  of  the  sacred  Apostolic  College  ;  conse- 
quently, every  cardinal's  palace  was  a  kingdom, 
and  had  its  foot-guards  and  horse-guards,  and  an 
army  of  liveried  servants,  and  as  many  horses  in 
its  stables  as  may  be  counted  nowadays  in  those  of 
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the  Pope  and  all  the  cardinals  put  together.  We 
read  that  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  when  he  went 
as  legate  to  France,  took  with  him  more  than  four 
hundred  hortes,  and  it  is  related  as  a  miracle  of 
poverty  and  humility  that  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Bellarmino  had  in  his  house  only  thirty  attendants. 
When  an  ambassador  from  some  foreign  court  was 
about  to  arrive  in  Rome,  the  cardinals  and  other 
Roman  nobles  and  princes  sent  to  meet  him  one 
or  two  miles  outside  the  city  their  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  with  their  genllemen-in-waiting,  and 
a  great  troup  of  lackeys  and  grooms  all  wearing 
the  livery  and  crest  of  the  house  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  formed  an  ex- 
ceedingly splendid  escort,  and  one  well  fitted  to  do 
honor  to  the  monarch  from  whose  court  the  new 
ambassador  came.  The  ambassadors  themselves 
kept  up  a  court  more  or  less  splendid,  and  exer- 
cised an  absolute  jurisdiction  within  its  limits. 

Now,  tliink  what  an  effect  the  constant  sight  of 
80  mucli  grandeur  and  magnificence  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  Roman  people,  cultivating  their 
natures,  refining  their  minds,  softening  their  man- 
ners, and  modifying  their  customs.  The  poets 
never  grew  weary  of  lauding  the  munificence  of  Leo 
X.,  the  painters  pictured  it  in  a  thousand  different 
aspects,  the  chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
became  under  (he  brush  of  Sanzio  and  his  pupils 
its  brilliant  mirror;  art  galleries  were  opened, 
palaces  were  built,  churches  were  decorated,  streets 
were  straightened,  gardens  and  vilhis  were  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  fountains,  and  Rome  daily 
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became  more  beautiful  and  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. Yet,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  people,  not  a  little  rem- 
nant of  the  old  fierceness  still  lingered  in  their 
warm  blood  and  their  restless  spirits  ;  the  reader 
of  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Roman 
chronicles  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  still  dis- 
cover many  traces  of  the  old  Latin  asperity  and 
rudeness. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  grandeur  of  the 
religious  pageants,  the  magnificent  display  of  the 
Roman  princes,  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  in  Rome,  the  pomp  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassies, the  multiplicity  of  })opular  festivals,  the 
splendor  of  the  new  edifices  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, the  abundance  of  riches  with  which  the  Eter- 
nal City  was  blessed,  helped  more  and  more  lo  di- 
vest the  people  of  tlieir  rough  shells  ;  but  even  yet 
they  were  proud  and  hot-blooded,  and  oft(  n  broke 
loose  from  restraint.  Hence  there  were  frequent 
fights  with  the  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
German  soldiers  and  followers  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, whenever,  under  cover  of  the  uniforms 
and  liveries  they  wore,  they  attempted  to  commit 
any  imposition  npon  the  people. 

The  effeminacy  of  the  eighteenth  century  diluted, 
but  did  not  destroy,  the  natural  fierceness  of  the 
Roman  character.  The  patricians  still  kept  in 
their  palaces  their  men-at-arms,  and  these,  when- 
ever on  feast-days  they  were  a  jittle  heated  with 
wine,  were  very  apt  lo  have  bloody  quarrels  with 
other  men-at-arms  and  with  the  people,  who  were 
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always  in  readiness  to  retnm  blow  for  blow. 
The  Romans  sincerely  reverenced  their  patricians 
and  respected  their  liveries ;  but  if  a  servant,  be- 
cause he  wore  the  device  of  a  prince,  ventured  to 
offer  an  insult  to  even  the  humblest  man  of  the 
people,  he  was  soon  well  punished  for  his  hardi- 
hood, and  the  man  immediately  found  within  the 
precincts  of  another  prince's  palace  an  asylum 
which  none  dared  to  violate. 

The  Roman  is  proad  and  irascible,  but  he  is 
not  a  tmitor  ;  and  in  the  days  of  assassinations  and 
revengeful  deeds  a  Roman  could  never  be  brought 
to  commit  them.  Whoever  wanted  to  beat,  wound, 
or  kill  his  enemy  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
some  foreign  villain,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
a  citizen  of  Rome  willing  to  f  toop  to  such  an  act  of 
cowardice.  A  Roman  would,  it  is  true,  kill  his 
enemy  through  a  motive  of  anger,  and  would  even 
practise  some  deceit  to  gain  the  opportunity,  but 
he  would  never  kill  him  for  a  price  ;  and  he  would 
usually  manage  to  tell  his  victim  beforehand,  say- 
ing :  "  Beware  of  me,  for  I  intend  to  kill  you  at 
any  cost  I "  And  what  his  generous  disposition 
prompted  the  Roman  to  do  in  old  times  he  does 
to  the  present  day. 

In  1849  a  ferocious  republican  attempted  to 
murder  a  friar  on  the  piazza  in  front  of  his  con- 
vent. A  stout  man  of  the  people,  who  happened  to 
come  by  just  at  the  moment,  delivered  the  friar, 
and  was  about  making  good  use  of  a  hatchet  he  had 
in  his  hand,  when,  through  a  false  step,  he  fell  and 
was  wounded  in  the  chest;  the  crow^  that  had  by 
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this  time  collected,  rescued  liim  and  saved  his  life. 
On  leaving  the  scene  of  tlie  fray  he  said  to  the 
sectary:  "Take  care,  for  you  know  who  I  am  !" 
A  year  afterwards  this  same  man  was  passing  one 
dark  night  under  the  Porta  Settimiana,  and  by 
chance  met  the  sectary  ;  he  seized  him,  and,  ex- 
claiming, *^  Ah,  assassjin  of  friars  !  you  are  a  dead 
man  ! ''  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket.  The  wretch, 
thus  threatened,  fell  on  his  knees,  crying  out: 
"  Hold  !  I  am  in  mortal  sin.  Have  pity  on  my  five 
children.*'  "  I  have  eight  children,"  returned  the 
other,  "and  yet  you  tried  to  kill  me.  Away  with 
you  and  make  your  confession  ! "  Many  similar  an- 
ecdotes might  be  related  to  prove  the  generosity 
and  nobility  of  nature  of  the  Roman  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1700,  while  the  ed- 
ucated citizens  were  amusing  themselves  affixing 
witticisms  and  satirical  epigrams  to  the  statue  of 
Pasquin — whence  was  derived  the  term  pasqui- 
nade— the  common  i)eople,  who  were,  to  use  a  figure 
of  speech,  swimming  in  butter,  enjoyed  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  being  able  to  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  without  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a 
very  few  haijcchi.  Everything  was  cheap,  because, 
before  the  descent  of  the  French  into  Italy,  there 
were  no  farm-taxes,  nor  house-taxes,  nor  poll-taxes, 
and  the  duties  on  imports  were  but  trifling.  The 
Roman  patricians  spent  their  riches  in  works  of  art, 
and  were  continually  restoring  and  embellishing 
their  palaces,  villas,  and  gardens,  and  thus  giving 
employment  to  numerous  artists  and  laborers. 
Every  great  patrician  house  had  its  masons,  its 
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carpenters,  its  blacksmiths,  its  coachmen,  and  its 
musters  of  all  other  trades,  and  from  generation  to 
generation  these  people  were  in  the  pay  of  the  baron ; 
when  they  grew  old,  they  received  pensions  ;  when 
thoy  were  sick,  a  bed  was  secured  for  them  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Fate  hetie-frateUi ;  when  they  set- 
tled their  daughters,  dowers  were  provided,  pen- 
sions were  given  their  widows,  and  their  orphan 
boys  were  taught  the  trade  of  their  fathers,  and  in 
due  time  inscribed  on  the  list  of  employees  of  the 
family. 

What  was  done  for  the  people  by  the  wealthy  pa- 
tricians was  also  done  for  them  by  the  religious 
houses  that  employed  great  numbers  of  them  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries.  In  this  way  the 
bumble  class  of  Romans  never  wanted  bread.  To 
increase  their  prosperity,  commodities  were  cheap, 
everything  was  plenty,  and  peace  had  its  home  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  To  us  those  happy 
times  seem  like  something  incredible,  like  a  beauti- 
ful dream,  like  the  tales  of  old  men  who  are  always 
praising  and  magnifying  years  that  are  gone  ;  and 
thus  they  will  always  seem  to  all  born  in  this  tu- 
multuous and  disintegrated  century.  The  infant 
cries  of  the  children  born  from  1800  to  1814  were 
echoed  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  first  objects 
their  eyes  rested  upon  were  blood,  carnage,  the 
burning  and  sacking  of  cities,  and  indescribable 
confusion  and  desolation. 

Those  born  later  were  constantly  entangled  in 
conspiracies,  seditions,  rebellions,  without  rest  or 
respite  ;  for  Italy  was,  and  is  still,  the  open  field  of 
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all  secret  societies,  the  battle-ground  of  all  evil 
spirits,  and  their  plots  and  schemes  and  contests 
shook  her  to  the  very  foundations  of  her  mountains 
and  turned  her  fair  territory  into  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion.  In  this  unhappy  land,  which  "  Apennin 
parte  e  il  mar  circonda  e  VAlpi,''^*  there  is  not  a 
corner,  however  obscure  and  remote,  which  has  not 
seen  hiding  in  its  bosom  and  then  suddenly  burst- 
ing forth  the  fire  of  some  conspiracy.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  men  of  the  present  time  to  form  any 
clear  and  adequate  idea  of  the  tranquillity  of  peace 
which  Italy  enjoyed  in  the  blessed  days  of  the  as- 
cension of  Pius  VI.  ?  To  us  the  history  of  those 
days  seems  like  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

To  sum  up,  from  Benedict  XIV.  to  Pius  VI.  the 
Roman  people  were  much  improved  in  manners, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, but  through  all  never  entirely  lost  their  na- 
tive fierceness  of  character.  Their  favorite  games 
were  games  of  blood,  and  they  took  great  delight  in 
the  chase  of  the  bull  and  the  buffalo,  in  the  firing 
of  guns,  in  the  explosion  of  powder,  and  in  trage- 
dies. 

The  sport  which  pleased  them  best  was  the 
sassajuola,  or  game  of  stones,  which  almost  every 
feast-day  took  place  in  Campo  Vaccino,  or  at  the 
Cerchi,  or  on  the  level  part  of  the  Ccelian  near 
Santa  Maria  della  Navicella.  The  wildest  young 
men  of  the  quarters  of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere 
were  very  dexterous  in  handling  stones,  and  threw 

*  The  Apennines  diyide,  and  the  sea  and  the  Alps  surround. 
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them  80  straigl.t  and  snre  that,  whether  t  ley  used  a 
sling  or  only  iheir  strong  right  j.rni,  1  hey  never  failed 
to  8^^ike  cheir  mark  ;  wherefore  each  might  have 
written  upon  his  stone  what  the  Greek  arc'ier  in- 
scribed upon  his  arrow,  **  To  Philip's  right  eye."  so 
cenain  was  he  of  depriving  the  Macedonian  of  that 
organ.  We  read  that  in  the  Balearic  Islan«ls  ihe 
mothers,  in  order  to  train  their  sous  to  the  use  of  the 
sling,  attach  their  food  to  the  high  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  oblige  them  to  bring  it  down  with  a  stone  before 
they  can  h:ive  it  to  eat.  The  Roman  lads  ha<l  in- 
stea  1  of  a  luncheon  for  a  target  the  face  of  Donna 
Locrezia,  or  of  Marforio,*  or  of  some  other  ancient 
statue,  and  fired  at  it  from  far  and  near.  Some- 
times they  selected  for  their  mark  the  branch  of  a 
bush  growing  above  an  arch  of  the  Aqueduct  of 
Claudius,  cr  one  of  the  little  windov\8  in  the 
highest  tier  of  the  Coliseum  ;  the  branch  always 
fell,  and  the  window  was  always  cleanly  pierced. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  what  dangerous 
adversaries  they  were  when  they  undertook  to  fight 
rather  than  play  with  stones. 

Now,  as  one  of  the  bad  habits  of  the  children  of 
Adam  is  jealousy  of  one  another,  the  people  of 
neighboring  villages  and  estates  are  usually  sworn 
enemies  ;  and  in  cities,  especially  such  cities  as  are 
naturally  divided  into  sections  by  hills  and  valleys 

^  A  colossi  recuinl)ent  statue  of  the  ocean,  popularly  called 
Marforio  liecausc  it  used  to  ntand  in  the  Fonini  of  Mars,  near 
the  Capitol  ;  ttefore  it  was  moved  tothomuHoum  of  the  Capitol 
it  was  the  vehicle  for  replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin. 
Donna  Lucrrzia  is  the  mutiiateil  bust  of  a  colossal  statue  of  a 
prioRteHB  of  Wh  ;  she  used  to  carry  on  conversations  with  an- 
other ancient  statue,  Just  as  Pasquin  did  with  Marforio. 
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and  rivers,  the  citizens  of  different  quarters  deem 
themselves  bound  to  be  rivals  and  adversaries.  In 
Home  there  are  the  quarter  of  the  Monti  and  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere  ;  the  Trasteverini  and  the 
Mcntigiani  are  not  in  love  with  each  other  nowadays, 
and  ill  former  times  they  were  constantly  fighting, 
and  often  had  regular  stone  battles.  One  or  two 
hundred  young  men  or  boys  composed  the  army 
on  both"  sides  ;  all  preliminaries  were  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  the  coniiict,  once  begun,  was  fierce  and 
bloody.  The  older  men  of  both  factions  stood  by, 
animating,  encouraging,  and  applauding  their  son?, 
and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the  fight  commenced 
with  stones  by  the  youngsters  was  ended  with 
knives  by  the  elders.  Consequently,  there  was 
rarely  a  feast-day  that  did  not  bring  grief  to  some 
mother  whose  son  was  borne  to  her  arms  with  his 
skull  crushed  or  his  eye  torn  out,  or  to  some  wife 
whose  husband  came  back  to  her  bleeding  from  cruel 
and  even  fatal  wounds.  This  uncommendable  cus- 
tom was  put  an  end  to  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who 
on  every  feast-day  sent  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  dis- 
perse the  combatants,  and  thus  the  Roman  people 
were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  natural  fierceness  and  of  accustoming  their 
youth  to  be  bullies  and  pugilists. 

None,  however,  did  so  much  to  modify  and  sof- 
ten the  Roman  character  as  that  most  wise  Pope, 
Leo  XII.;  if  he  had  but  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  to  a  perfect 
completion  his  noble  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,     Stilly  though  his 
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pontificate  was  a  short  one,  he  made  many  changes 
for  the  better,  and,  to  take  away  from  the  Romans 
all  stimulus  to  cruelty  and  ferocity,  prohibited,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  those  games  in  which 
blood  was  spilt,  and  those  customs  that  were  dan- 
gerous to  human  life.  Formerly  the  slaughter- 
houses were  situated  in  populous  parts  of  the  city, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  wounded 
buffalo  or  ox  would  escape  and  run  furiously 
through  the  streets,  terrifying  and  injuring  all  per- 
sons that  were  in  its  path.  The  cattle  raised  on 
the  Campagna  are  not  domesticated,  and  are  almost 
as  dangercus  to  encounter  as  the  animals  usually 
called  wild  beasts  ;  therefore,  when  a  herd  of  them 
were  driven  to  the  city  to  be  slaughtered,  they  were 
accompanied  by  horsemen  armed  with  clubs  and 
goads,  and,  if  a  foot-traveller  happened  to  meet 
the  herd,  one  of  these  horsemen  would  ride  to  him 
and  make  him  mount  and  cling  to  the  saddle  until 
the  cattle  had  passed. 

There  were,  moreover,  at  intervals  along  the 
roads  leading  to  the  city,  little  spaces  enclosed  with 
strong  fences,  to  serve  as  places  of  refuge  to  any 
chance  travellers.  When  the  cattle  entered  the 
city,  a  herdsman  was  obliged  to  ride  on  ahead  of 
them,  ringing  a  bell  to  warn  the  people  to  retire  in- 
to their  houses.  Pope  Leo  XII.  obviated  all  these 
inconveniences  by  having  the  slaughter-houses  built 
outside  of  Porta  Flaminia,  and  by  forbidding  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Having  abolished  cruel  games  and  slaughter- 
bouses,  he  next  forbade,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
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ous  accidents  that  took  place  and  the  fright  timid 
persons  sustained,  the  frequent  discharge  of  fire- 
arms in  the  streets  and  on  the  piazzas  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  marriage,  or  to  celebrate  the  more 
solemn  feasts  of  the  Church.  Among  other  danger- 
ous customs  was  that  of  the  firing  on  Holy  Satur- 
day just  at  the  moment  of  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 
"While  the  women  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Peter's  gave  their  infants  in  fasce  *  the 
use  of  their  feet  for  the  first  time,  and  the  little 
creatures,  delighted  to  be  untrammelled,  were  kick- 
ing their  legs  in  the  air,  the  men  were  leaning  out  of 
the  windows  yaliantly  firing  off  carbines,  muskets, 
pistols,  etc.,  making  a  noise  that  drowned  the  sound 
of  the  bells.  The  children  also  ran  to  all  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  begged  for  cracked 
or  broken  earthen  dishes  and  pots,  the  larger 
and  heayier  the  better  ;  these  they  placed  in  rows 
and  circles  on  the  little  piazzas  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  streets,  put  gunpowder  under 
them,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bells  touched  a 
lighted  match  to  the  fuse,  and  behold  !  the  explosion 
was  like  that  of  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells  ;  the 
pieces  fell  in  all  directions,  and  were  frequently  the 
cause  of  wounds  and  disfigurements  to  more  than 
one  spectator  of  the  general  rejoicings. 

But  Leo  XII.  was  not  satisfied  with  removing  the 
exterior  impediments  to  the  refinement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  Roman  people  ;  he  did  not  neglect  to 


*  Fasce  are  the  long  bandages  that  are  rolled  round  and 
round  Roman  babies,  transforming  them  into  little  live  mum- 
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reorganize  the  parishes  of  Rome,  adding  to  them 
many  wisely  planned  institutions  which  rapidly 
produced  wonderful  fruits  of  piety  nnd  civiliza- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  parish  priests  was  in- 
creased, and  at  the  same  time  their  relations  with 
their  flocks  rendered  n  ore  intimate,  so  that  they  be- 
came not  only  the  masters  but  the  fathers  and  teach- 
ers of  t'  eir  people,  and  especially  of  the  boys  and 
^'irls  ;  these  wire  tl^eir  constant  charge,  either  for 
Catechism,  for  First  Communion  and  Confirma- 
tion, for  the  marriage  dowrrs  of  the  girl.<,  or  for 
the  asfiis  ance  necessary  to  make  them  participants 
in  ti»e  public  charities  of  the  Roman  Church. 

To  such  active  and  vigorous  means  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  the  parish  priests  added  the  bright 
spark  from  whic'i  a  great  flame  follows — the  spark 
of  night-schools;  in  these  scho' "Is  the  apprentices 
to  all  arts  and  trades  were  gathered  every  evening 
and  received  instructions  in  Catholic  doctrine,  in  the 
practice  of  prayer,  in  reading,  writing,  and  figuring, 
and  in  the  first  elements  of  drawing  and  designing. 
The  hundreds  of  boys  who,  the  shops  being  closed, 
would  have  lounged  about  the  streets  of  Rome, 
dirty,  uncombed,  ignorant,  and  rude,  have  now 
for  more  tiian  thirty  years  been  trained  by  the 
zealous  parish  priests  with  more  than  paternal  care 
and  affection  to  habits  of  piety,  gentleness,  and 
politeness. 

Festival  days  which  they  would  have  spent  on 
the  piazzas,  at  the  city  gates,  and  in  the  low  tav- 
erns in  company  with  the  most  worthless  and  diso- 
lute  men,  learning  from  them  to  drink,  swear,  and 
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practise  all  kinds  of  vice,  tliey  now,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  masters  of  the  night-schools,  fill 
with  innocent  amusements,  with  games  of  strength 
and  agility  which  improve  their  pliysical  nature 
without  corrupting  or  debasing  their  moral. 

In  the  evening  they  repair  again  to  the  schools, 
assist  at  a  short  sermon,  have  a  contest  in  cate- 
chism, listen  to  the  reading  of  a  saint's  life,  and 
then  go  home.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  they 
repeat  to  their  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  sisters 
what  they  have  heard  and  learned  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  the  rough  fathers  wlio  are  cart-drivers, 
curriers,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and  bricklayers,  are 
surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  their  children  eleven 
and  twelve  years  old  talk  of  things  they  have  never 
heard  mentioned  before  ;  to  see  ihem  with  a  book 
in  their  hands  reading  the  commandments  of  God 
and  of  the  Church,  the  explanations  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  holy  faith  and  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  lives  of  saints. 

The  parish  priests,  moreover,  foster  pious  schools 
for  girls.  Pope  Leo  XI 1.  called  to  Rome  many 
different  orders  of  religious  women  devoted  to  the 
education  of  girls  ;  Gregory  XV 1.  did  the  same, 
and  our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  such  orders.  The  pious  and  wise 
education  of  girls  wonderfully  contributes,  through 
the  family,  to  the  improvement  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and,  consequently,  the  two 
generations  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  in  a 
grent  degree  divested  of  the  old  roughness  of  man- 
ners and  customs. 
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Some  ascribe  this  great  change  to  the  universal 
progress  of  civilization,  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  age,  and  not  to  any  influence  of  religion. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  general  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  cultivation  has  had  a  certain  degree  of 
effect  upon  the  Romans,  especially  upon  those  of 
the  higher  classes  ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  the  soften- 
ing and  refining  of  the  common  people  of  Rome  is 
a  result  of  the  industry  and  wisdom  of  the  parish 
priests  and  of  the  Roman  clergy,  is  a  precious  fruit 
of  the  sacerdotal  ministry  animated  and  encouraged 
by  the  institutions  of  Leo  XII.  Previous  to  the^lw;/o 
Santo  we  assisted  during  the  month  of  October  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Consolazione,  where  accidents, 
wounds,  and  surgical  cases  are  taken  for  treatment, 
and  thus  we  were  ocular  witnesses  of  the  contin- 
ual moderation  of  the  ancient  Roman  fierceness 
wl)ich  was  so  quick  to  anger  and  so  ready  for  ven- 
geance. Between  Sumfay  and  Monday  there  used 
to  be  six.  seven,  and  eight  men  wounded  in  quar- 
rels at  the  Tedaccio,  and  one  day  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty  brougl)t  to  the  hospital  ;  now,  during  the 
whole  season  of  the  Otiohrate^  the  admissions  do  n'>t 
equal  the  number  usual  on  a  single  feast-day  thirty 
years  ago.  Then,  in  old  times,  besides  those  whose 
wounds  were  the  result  of  half-drunken  quarrels, 
there  were  the  wounds  of  rivals  in  love,  the  wounds 
occasioned  by  careless  driving  or  received  in  games 
of  strength,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  the  accidents  occurring  at  liorst-races 
and  bull-rides. 

Recourse  to  the  knife  was  such  a  common  thing 
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'n\  Rome  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  there 
being  some  vic!im.  Tiiere  is  a  st  n*y  still  told  of  an 
aged  Roman  matron  who  some  years  ago  rose  one 
morning  at  the  early  hour  when  the  grooms  assem- 
bled under  the  interior  porl-ico  of  the  palace,  and, 
going  to  the  window  in  her  night-cap,  called  out : 
"  Eh  !  boys,  how  many  were  taken  to  the  Consola- 
zione  last  night  ?  "  The  servants  replying :  "  None 
at  all,  eccellenza,^^  the  lady  drew  in  her  head, 
scolding  to  herself  and  exclaiming  :  *'  Eh  !  the 
Romans  are  no  longer  men  !  Eh  !  the  Romans 
have  turned  into  women  fit  only  to  hold  a  distaff  ! 
Eh  I  the  Romans  are  not  what  they  were  in  my 
young  days  ! "  If  that  good  matron  were  living 
this  year,  she  would  see  that  the  Romans  are  indeed 
not  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  but,  while  pre- 
serving their  pious,  noble,  and  generous  nature, 
have  clothed  and  adorned  it  with  the  gentleness 
and  refinement  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  peo- 
ple of  other  parts  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SUMMER   KIOHTS   IN    ROME. 

Oh  !  oh  !  tell  us,  now,  what  have  you  done  with 
our  Edmondo  ?  Where  has  he  gone  ?  Where  is 
he  hiding  himself  ?  Is  it  right  for  you  to  trifle 
with  your  readers  in  this  fashion  ?  You  offer  us  a 
book  entitled  "Edmondo,"  and  then  ...  he  is' 
in  it  and  he  is  not  in  it ;  it's  about  him  and  it  isn't 
about  him.  You  throw  him  one  side  and  keep  us 
in  suspense  just  as  long  as  suits  your  convenience, 
never  seeming  to  remember  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
fulfil  your  promises.  It's  the  truth  !  You  make 
game  of  us  from  the  very  first  chapters,  dragging 
forward  that  Don  Alessandro,  who  talks  and  talks 
without  stopping  for  j>eriods  or  commas,  and  leav- 
ing poor  Edmondo  only  ears  to  hear  and  patience 
to  listen.  And  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  of 
your  courtesy  you  represent  him  to  be  a  madman, 
a  subject  for  an  asylum  and  a  strait-jacket ;  it 
would  bo  pitiful  to  see  him  playing  such  silly 
tricks  and  cutting  such  extravagant  ca|)ers  as  you 
describe,  if  it  were  not  so  annoying  to  be  thought 
fools  enough  to  believe  them.     Really,  it's  too  bad  1 

But,  to  come  to  the  point,  has  Edmondo  turned 
Catholic  ?    And  your  everlasting  Don  Alessandre, 
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did  he  at  length  succeed  in  his  commendable  desire 
of  instracting  the  poor  young  gentleman  in  tlio 
true  faith  and  receiving  him  into  the  Church  which 
alone  is  able  to  guide  the  soul  to  salvation  ?  There, 
now !  Take  courage  !  Begin  your  story  over 
again.     You  have  had  your  scolding. 

Most  gentle  readers,  my  scolding  is  not  a  dish 
prepared  with  honey,  but  rather  with  wormwood, 
and  has  a  harsher  and  more  bitter  taste  than  you 
are  perhaps  aware  of.  However,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  for  some  time  past  left  Edmondo  in  retire- 
ment ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  under- 
took to  enlighten  you  regarding  '^Eoman  manners 
and  customs,"  that  this  is  my  principal  theme, 
and  that  Edmondo  was  introduced  to  give  a  jjroper 
name  t)  the  treatise  more  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son. S  ill,  he  has  had  so  much  to  say  and  do  that 
now  you  call  me  to  an  account  for  having  made 
him  say  absurd  things,  and  act  in  a  ridiculous  and 
extravagant  manner;  you  appear  to  forget  that 
even  men  reputed  to  be  wise  sometimes  fall  into 
follies  more  lamentable,  though  less  serious  and  in 
earnest,  than  those  of  Edmondo. 

It  is  also  true,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it, 
that  Don  Alessandro  is,  in  my  book,  almost  always 
in  the  pulpit ;  but  we  owe  him  thanks  for  a  great 
deal  of  information  regarding  certain  R  )man  cus- 
toms which  we  did  not  quite  understand.  You 
can  take  him  for  your  cicerone,  dear  reader,  or  for 
your  "Guide  to  Rome,"  and,  being  so  polite,  as  he 
always  is  to  foreigners,  he  will  not  ask  you  for  a 
fee,     Meanwhile,  you  pursue  me  closely  and  chasQ 
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me  into  a  corner  with  your  ''  In  short,  has  Ed- 
mondo turned  Catholic  ?  "  And  I,  for  fear  of  a 
fresh  attack,  I  reply  abruptly  and  decisively  :  **  Yes, 
yes  ;  he  is  a  Catholic  and  a  good  one,  and  if  you 
should  meet  him  you  would  no  longer  recognize 
him,  80  greatly  is  he  changed  " ;  and  I  add  far- 
ther :  "  He  has  uo  longer  that  face  of  an  astrologer 
and  those  staring  eyes  which  we  could  not  help 
feeling  were  a  little  strange,  to  say  the  least." 

But  behold  yonder  that  youth  wIk)  beckons  to 
me,  and  that  advocate  who  approaches  me,  and 
that  young  girl  who  nudges  her  brother  wi  h  her  el- 
bow, and  that  good  pastor  of  a  country  pansh  who 
has  been  fixedly  g-izing  at  me  for  ever  so  long,  and 
has  his  head  raised  and  his  chin  projected  and  hi8 
lips  half  open  ready  to  question  me. 

Don't  be  impatient,  good  people.  I  understand  : 
you  all  want  me  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  ]'ld- 
mondo's  happy  conversion.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Do  I 
not  hit  t'le  mark  ?  Have  I  not  guessed  right  ? 
Well,  let  us  make  a  bargain.  1  will  sat'sfy  you, 
but  first  I  must  ask  a  favor  of  you  and  trnst  in 
Toiir  generosity  to  obtain  it.  I  wisl»,  before  return- 
ing to  EJmondo,  to  have  a  litile  conversation  with 
Don  Alcssandro  ;  he  has  invited  me  to  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  him,  and  I  cannot  bo  so  uncivil 
as  not  to  go.  While  we  are  cha'ting  and  pipping, 
I,  l)etween  one  sip  and  another,  between  one  swal- 
low and  the  next,  I  intend  to  ask  him  about  some 
other  of  the  Roman  customs,  so  as  to  bo  compe- 
tent to  drscril)e  t'lem  to  you  later.  Of  course  I 
shall  expect  from    him  his  usual  lamenations  of 
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Jeremias,  "  that  now  the  Roman  people  are  chang- 
ing, that  in  the  last  twenty  years  oh  !  how  great 
mutatus  ah  illo,^^  and  then  the  sighs,  **0  temporal 
0  mores  I  "  for  he  thinks  his  S(  ntences  would  not 
be  complete  unless  he  introduced  a  little  Latin. 
He  will  say,  as  he  always  does,  that  many  of  the 
usages  and  customs  which  I  have  been  describing 
are  now  only  to  be  seen,  and  that  rarely,  in  Traste- 
vere,  the  Monti,  and  Borgo  San  Pietro,  when  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  common  and  universal. 

"So  much  the  better,"!  will  reply,  "so  much 
the  better,  Don  Ale:sandro,  for  fifty  years  hence 
people  will  exclaim  :  *  Oh  !  just  think  what  the 
Romans  must  have  been.  How  fortunate  for  us 
that  those  customs  have  been  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  others  more  suitable  to  the  times  !"* 

These  subjects,  as  you  can  understand,  must 
be  touched  very  delicately  and  with  gloves,  as  they 
say,  for  Don  Alessandro  is  apt  to  get  irritated,  to 
grow  a  little  angry  and  out  of  humor,  because  he 
refers  these  changes  and  modifications  to  a  licen- 
tious civilization  which  seeks  to  root  up  and  eradi- 
cate the  old  in  order  to  replace  with  a  new  which 
does  not  savor  of  Christianity.  It  is  his  doctrine 
that  a  people  that  have  forgotten  their  traditions 
are  no  longer  the  same,  but  are  become  another 
people  who  can  easily  be  led  to  cast  away  with 
their  old  institutions  their  old  faith.  It  is  always 
so  with  these  old  men  ;  they  always  think  the  faith 
is  in  danger — and  perhaps  they  are  not  so  far 
wrong.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  faith  grew  weak 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  among  the 
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men  of  study  and  education,  through  the  reading 
of  irreligious  books  ;  whereas  in  our  times  the  evil 
seed  is  scattered  over  the  common  fields,  and  takes 
root,  springs  np,  and  grows  and  spreads  like  wild- 
fire among  the  masses. 

To  go  back  to  Don  Alessandro  :  yesterday  I  paid 
him  my  visit,  and  he  gave  me,  I  promise  you,  a 
caff^  alia  Veneziana — it  makes  my  mouth  water 
only  to  remember  it.  But  first,  just  as  I  expected, 
I  had  to  swallow  a  bowlful  of  *'  Alas  !  unfortunates 
that  we  are!  God  help  us  !  Ah  I  what  worldliness," 
and  other  similar  interjections  and  expressions  of 
regret,  sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  all  sent  up  with  great  sighs  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  lungs  ;  still,  through  being 
patient,  I  gathered  a  good  many  new  colors  and 
scenes  for  my  pictures.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  me  that  I  might  add  to  the  list  of  summer 
amusements  which  the  Romans  were  most  fond  of 
the  **  Blind  Cat"  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  *'  Au- 
gust Moon  "  in  the  Coliseum,  and  the  "  Conflagra- 
tions "  of  the  Theatre  Correa. 

The  traveller  who  enters  Rome  by  the  Porta  Fla- 
minia  finds  himself  in  a  piazza  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  the  most  powerful  empire  the 
world  has  ever  known,  worthy  of  the  capital  of 
Christendom  and  of  the  home  and  school  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  piazza  is  in  form  two  broad  semi- 
circles, having  for  a  centre  the  majestic  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis  removed  from  the  Circus  Maximus  of 
Caesar  Augustus  ;  this  obelisk  stands  on  a  high 
bafle  or  pedestal,  at  the  four  corners  of  which 
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croucli  four  Egyptian  lions,  from  wliose  mouths 
copious  streams  of  water  flow  into  the  surrounding 
basin.  On  the  left  hand  is  Monte  Pincio,  its  gentle 
ascents  shaded  with  trees  and  ornamented  with  an- 
tique statues,  trophies,  and  emblematic  carvings. 

From  between  and  either  side  of  two  magnificent 
churches,  throe  long,  straight  streets  run  from  the 
piazza  ;  the  middle  one  of  these  streets — the  Corso 
— leads  the  eye  directly  to  the  rock  of  Campidog- 
lio,  whence  the  basilica  of  Ara  Coeli  overlooks  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  modern  city.  Close  under  the 
Pincian  is  a  fountain  of  the  Aqua  Vergine,  with  a 
statue  of  Neptune  surrounded  by  Tritons  reflected 
in  the  clear  waters. 

The  Romans  frequently  cross  this  noble  piazza 
on  their  way  to  the  Pincian,  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  palace  of  Pope  Julius,  and  Ponte  MoUe.  Here 
the  Barbary  horses  are  started  on  the  carnival 
races,  and  here  the  crowds  assemble  to  witness  the 
fireworks,  which  are  now  displayed  from  the  Pin- 
cian instead  of  from  Castle  St.  Angelo,  as  in  former 
years.  On  the  Sunday  evenings  of  the  summer 
moritiis  the  people  who  have  been  driving  and 
walking  on  the  Pincian  descend  to  tlie  piazza, 
and,  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes  which  blow  from 
the  Parioli  Mountains,  form  themselves  into  little 
groups  and  eat  water-melon  and  salad,  or  repair  to 
the  garden  near  San  Oiacomo  to  drink  wine  or  par- 
take of  a  nice  supper.  The  garden  is  brilliantly  il- 
luminated with  different-colored  lanterns  suspend- 
ed from  the  trees,  and  reminds  one  of  a  scene  in 
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fairy-land.  While  the  hungry  ones  are  enjoying 
its  delights,  the  majority  of  the  people  remain  on 
the  piazza  and  engage  in  a  game  which  they  rarely 
tire  of  before  midnight.  It  is  the  same  game 
which  the  Tuscans  call  "blind-man's  buff"  and 
the  Romans  the  "  blind  cat,"  and  consists  in  ban- 
daging an  individual's  eves  and  sending  him  to 
reach  a  certain  determined  point.  If  he  succeeds, 
he  wins  ;  if  not,  he  is  the  loser  and  the  butt  of  all 
the  jokes.  Usually  the  prize  is  placed  under  an  in- 
verted earthen  pot,  the  player's  eyes  are  bandaged, 
a  stick  is  put  in  his  hand,  he  is  turned  round  a  few 
times  and  started  off  ;  if  he  finds  the  pot  and 
breaks  it  with  his  stick,  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd  proclaim  him  the  conqueror,  and  he  can 
pick  up  the  money  and  appropriate  it  to  himself. 
But  as  all  is  darkness  to  him,  he  seldom  arrives  at 
this  good  fortune,  and  more  frequently  travels  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction,  which  the  lookers-on 
always  consider  a  subject  for  most  hearty  laughter; 
they  see  in  him  the  same  spectacle  which  is  often 
presented  to  the  world  by  men  who  deem  them- 
selves clear-sighted,  but  who  nevertheless  meet 
with  as  many  knocks  and  blows  as  though  they 
were  blind,  and  who,  when  they  think  they  are 
about  to  lay  hold  of  their  mark,  beat  only  the  wind, 
or  run  their  heads  into  a  comer  whence  they 
emerge  with  a  broken  nose,  or  a  few  teeth  the  less 
in  their  months,  or  their  foreheads  embossed. 

As  a  general  thing  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
prize,  instead  of  being  hidden  under  a  pot,  is  placed 
in   the  hands  of  several  presidents  chosen  from 
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among  the  crowd  ;  these  responsible  persons  be- 
stow it  on  the  victor,  or,  if  there  is  no  victor,  are 
at  liberty  to  drink  it  up  in  the  nearest  osteria. 
Also,  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  game  is  usually 
played  thus :  Several  young  men  standing  under 
the  obelisk  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  and  then  set 
forth  for  the  Via  del  Corso.  Whoever  reaches  the 
head  of  that  street  is  the  winner.  But  think  what 
disadvantages  they  labor  under — thick  darkness 
and  the  spacious  piazza  !  They  hardly  take  ten 
steps  before  one  turns  to  the  east,  another  to  the 
west,  and  another  to  the  north — each  one  imagin- 
ing, however,  that  he  is  going  directly  towards  the 
Corso. 

Already  the  moon,  full  or  almost  full,  is  rising 
majestically  over  Monte  di  Quirinus,  and  casts 
floods  of  light  upon  the  seven  hills,  upon  Campo 
Marzio  and  the  Gardens  of  Nero ;  save  where  the 
long  shadow  of  the  obelisk  falls  athwart  the  piazza, 
the  whole  of  the  broad  space  is  luminous  with  sil- 
very light.  The  boys  and  youths,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  better  view  of  the  "  blind  cat,"  station  them- 
selves on  the  stone-work  that  surrounds  the  foun- 
tain, mount  the  backs  of  the  lions,  and  climb  up 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk.  People  of  all  ages 
throng  the  piazza,  and  are  full  of  excitement  and 
good-natured  fun. 

All  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious  young  men 
of  the  Monte,  of  Trastevere,  and  of  the  Borgo  are 
there,  playing  with  one  another,  and  boasting  of 
being  sure  to  find  the  Corso.  A  good  many  of 
them  have  their  betrothed   lady-loves  among  the 
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groups  of  women,  and  while  the  ceremony  of  the 
bandaging  is  being  performed,  each  girl's  heart 
beats  with  hope  for  the  success  of  her  lover,  and 
witli  dread  of  the  laugli  she  will  hear  if  he  fails. 
** Don't  be  uneasy,"  cry  the  friends  on  one  side; 
"  be  sure  your  Renzo  will  come  off  victorious "  ; 
and  on  another  the  young  girls  encourage  Nazza- 
rena,  prognosticating  the  victory  of  her  Marcellino. 
In  the  meantime  the  young  men  converse  among 
themselves : 

"I'll  bet  you  a  good  flask  of  Orvieto  that  Nanni 
of  Borgo  Pio  will  beat." 

**  No  !  no  !  I  promise  ten  against  one  that  Cono- 
lano  of  Piazza  Barberini  will  be  the  winner." 

*•  Very  well,  done  !  Here  are  five  paoli  to  a 
grosso.    Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  that  lad  with  the  red  cap  will  be  the 
one.  Once  before  he  got  as  far  as  the  columns  of 
the  Miracoli,*  and  was  only  the  breadth  of  a  finger 
from  tlie  Corso  ;  tliis  time  he'll  reach  it,  never  fear." 

While  these  discussions  are  being  held  the  play- 
ers are  blindfolded  and  turned  round  three  times, 
the  president  of  the  game  claps  his  hands,  and 
they  start  with  their  arms  extended  before  them,  as 
though  to  feel  the  way.  What  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
six  or  eight  blind  men  travelling  together,  and  try- 
ing to  reach  a  certain  spot  which  they  cannot  see  I 
After  the  first  few  steps  they  separate  without  know- 
ing why,  and  each  follows  what  he  imagines  to  be 


*  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli  and  Santa  Maria  di  Monte  Santo 
are  the  two  churcbeH  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piaua  del  Popolo, 
and  are  called  tiie  twin  or  sister  churohet. 
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the  right  direction,  and  which  very  often  is  the 
furthest  possible  from  being  right.  The  more 
crafty  and  shrewd,  being  unable  to  use  their  eyes, 
use  their  ears,  and  listening  to  the  voices  apparently 
very  near  them,  judge  that  they  must  be  approach- 
ing the  Corso.  Not  at  all.  The  voices  they  hear 
belong  to  persons  who  are  following  them  to  see 
exactly  where  they  go. 

One  advances  and  advances  in  a  straight  line, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
of  reaching  the  Corso  ;  and  so  it  would  be  if  he 
had  not  started  towards  the  Pincian.  Suddenly  he 
strikes  his  nose  against  the  marble  column  at  the 
corner  of  the  carriage-way,  tears  the  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  glances  round  to  recognize  the  place, 
and  runs  off.  Another,  after  six  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  turns  half  way  round ;  his  betrothed, 
happening  to  be  near  him,  whispers  in  his  ear,  "  To 
the  left,"  but  he,  confident  in  his  own  judgment  of 
the  points  of  the  compass,  stubbornly  pursues  his 
way,  and  the  result  is  that  he  plunges  headlong 
into  the  fountain  of  Neptune.  Cries  and  shouts  of 
derisive  laughter  greet  him  as  he  rises  from  his  un- 
premeditated bath,  and  he  also,  muttering  to  him- 
self, '' Accidenti  alia  fo7itana  !  ^^  runs  off. 

A  third  is  slowly  groping  his  way  along  while 
half-a-dozen  boys  follow  to  torment  him  ;  one  pulls 
at  his  coat ;  another  approaches  him  on  tiptoe,  and 
with  a  straw  tickles  his  ear  ;  he  attempts  to  strike 
the  urchin,  but  only  strikes  the  wind  ;  the  next  mi- 
nute pins  arc  stuck  into  the  calves  of  his  legs,  or 
the  youngsters  stand  in  front  of  him  with  their 
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arms  stretched  open,  as  if  to  welcome  him  to  their 
embraces.  A  fourth  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  the 
contest  makes  three  turns  and  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  Corso  and  his  face  towards  the  obelisk ; 
braTely  he  marches  on,  and  in  no  time  falls  under 
one  of  the  four  lions  ;  the  boys  seated  on  the  stone 
beast  thrust  their  hands  into  the  stream  of  water 
that  flows  from  its  mouth,  and,  to  the  sound  of 
everybody's  laughter,  sprinkle  him  until  he  is  as 
wet  as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  a  shower. 

However,  since  there  are  ways  of  breaking  all 
laws  and  means  of  overcoming  all  obstacles,  three 
young  men  arrange  among  themselves  to  win  the 
game  and  divide  the  profits.  To  this  end  one  of 
them  offers  himself  to  be  blindfolded,  a  second  sta- 
tions himself  half  way  between  the  obelisk  and  the 
Corso,  and  the  third  takes  up  his  position  just  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Corso.  The  signal  for  starting 
being  given,  the  one  at  the  half-way  station  whis- 
tles as  if  to  call  somebody ;  tlie  one  close  to  the 
goal  responds  with  another  whistle — and  to  the 
blind  cat  the  whistles  are  like  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  navigator ;  if  he  deviates  ever  so  little 
from  his  course,  immediately  another  whistle  guides 
him  back  to  it.  According  to  the  previous  arrange- 
ment, when  he  arrives  as  far  as  t^e  steps  of  the  twin 
churches  which  form  the  magnificent  portal  of  the 
Corso,  the  two  whistlers  lose  themselves  in  thecrowd, 
and  the  blind  cat,  just  grazing  the  columns  of  the 
Miracoli,  reaches  the  goal,  and,  amid  thundering 
applause,  receives  the  prize  from  the  judges.  The 
groups  of  spectators  have  many  remarks  to  make 
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about  the  game,  and  while  describing  and  com- 
menting upon  the  numerous  adventures  of  the 
players,  and  laughing  at  the  most  singular  of 
them,  slowly  disperse  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  homes  to  sleep  in  peace. 

Before  we  also  depart  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  we  must  make  an  evening 
visit  to  the  Theatre  Correa,  which  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  In  the  clear, 
balmy  nights  of  summer  the  Eomans  assemble 
there  for  the  spectacle  which  they  call  the  "  Con- 
flagrations," and  which  is  a  species  of  pictorial  fire- 
works touched  off  with  gunpowder  and  colored  in 
various  tints  with  sulphur.  While  waiting  for  the 
representations  to  commence,  some  promenade  on 
the  beautiful  wooded  bank  of  the  river  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Arts  as  far  as  the  Piazza  delP  Oca  at 
one  side  of  Porta  Flaminia  ;  others  seat  themselves 
on  the  steps  of  the  Eipetta  to  enjoy  the  cool  fresh- 
ness which  comes  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  evening  breezes  ;  not  a  few  cross  the  river 
in  the  ferry-boat,  and  wander  through  the  gardens 
or  meadows  of  Nero,  or  collect  in  the  little  rustic 
osterias  for  a  supper  of  nice  roasted  meat.  When 
it  is  nearly  time  for  the  fireworks  to  begin,  they  all 
return  to  the  theatre.  There  is  a  prelude  of  sky- 
rockets that  shoot  far  up  into  the  air  and  burst  in 
showers  of  stars  and  balls  of  bright  and  beautiful 
colors  ;  there  are  wheels  of  fire  that  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  scatter  red,  green,  and  yellow 
sparks  in  all  directions  ;  and  there  are  explosions  of 
firecrackers,  torpedoes,  etc. 
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At  length  the  great  frame  or  machine  is  ready. 
The  representation  is  the  burning  of  Troy,  an  epi- 
sode of  history  which  the  Romans  never  tire  of  re- 
calling, since  they  deem  themselves  sprung  from 
the  Trojan  seed  that  was  saved  from  the  flames  of 
that  memorable  conflagration.  The  interior  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus  is,  like  the  exterior,  circu- 
lai"  in  form  ;  in  that  part  of  the  circle  nearest  the 
proscenium  appears  the  city  of  Troy,  with  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  the  forti- 
fied walls  and  ramparts,  all  built  in  a  very  good 
style  of  architecture.  Everything  is  so  arranged 
that  wherever  there  are  gates  in  the  walls,  windows 
in  the  palaces,  cornices  and  columns  in  the  ten/ pies, 
there  is  also  prepared  powder ;  this  powder  ficing 
lighted  at  one  or  two  points,  in  an  instant  the  whole 
city  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  but  not  yet  fired. 
Then  are  seen  the  Greek  warriors  noiselessly  scaling 
the  walls  and  hurrying  with  torch  in  hand  through 
the  solitary  streets  of  the  sleeping  city,  applying 
fire  to  the  houses,  to  the  tribunals,  to  the  temples 
and  palaces.  Little  by  little  the  flames  spread,  and 
the  spectacle  becomes  truly  terrible.  The  Romans 
gaze  in  mute  horror  until  the  roofs  fall  in,  the  doors 
and  columns  crumble,  the  great  temple  of  Minerva 
is  rent  in  two,  the  tribunals  vomit  forth  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  the  city  of  Troy  is  like  the  mouth  of 
a  volcano.  But  when  at  last  the  royal  palace  of 
Priam,  which  has  longest  of  all  the  edifices  with- 
stood the  flames,  also  falls  into  a  mass  of  shapeless 
ruins  that  are  quickly  engulfed  in  the  fieiy  sea, 
they  utter  a  mournful  cry  and  leave  tur^  theatk€  si- 
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lently  and  sadly,  turning  to  look  back  once  or  twice 
at  all  that  remains  of  the  burned  Troy. 

Another  eyening  tlie  representation  will  be  the 
burning  of  Saguntum  and  the  desperate  resistance 
of  its  citizens.  Again  it  will  be  the  burning  of 
Kome  by  Nero ;  the  palaces,  forums,  theatres,  and 
temples  of  the  Coelian,  the  Aventine,  the  Esqailine, 
the  Viminal,  and  the  Quirinal  Hills  will  be  seen 
enveloped  in  flames,  while  the  monster,  safe  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  tinkles  his  mandolin  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  terrified 
and  fleeing  people. 

On  other  evenings  the  spectacle  is  the  burning  of 
the  edifices  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  during  the  strug- 
gle between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius.  The  interior 
of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
with  its  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  the  Taba- 
larium  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  Tarpeian 
Kock,  are  prominent  objects  in  this  representation. 
The  Komans  are  very  fond  of  examining  pictures 
and  models  of  the  ancient  monuments  that  were 
the  glory  of  their  city,  and  take  great  delight  in 
seeing  them,  as  it  were,  rising  from  their  ruins  in 
exact  conformity  to  the  descriptions  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  The  witchery  cast  by  the  arti- 
ficial light,  the  peculiar  effects  it  produces  on  the 
carefully  executed  models  of  the  temples  and 
palaces,  are  such  that  at  the  first  sight  the  people 
are  roused  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
they  express  with  hands,  feet,  and  voices,  until  the 
walls  of  the  Mausoleum  echo  and  echo  again.  But 
these  beautiful  effects  are  like  ignes  fatui,  which 
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appearand  disappear  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
flashes.  Soon  the  Vitellians  are  seen  applying  the 
torch,  and  the  fafe  of  Troy  is  shared  by  old  Rome. 

The  Roman  pyrotechnists  are  unequalled,  or 
certainly  unsurpassed,  in  their  art.  These  ccnfla- 
grations  arc  so  perfectly  managed,  the  details  are  so 
carefully  attended  to,  the  fire  once  kindled  is  made 
to  progress  in  exactly  the  proper  time,  destroying 
first  the  frailer  and  more  inflammable  parts  of 
the  buildings,  and  then  seizing  upon  the  massive 
columns  and  entablatures,  and  gradually  reducing 
all  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins — everything  is  so 
natural  that  the  illusion  is  wonderful,  and  the 
spectator  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  he  is  not 
witnessing  the  veritable  burning  of  a  city. 

The  Romans  have  in  the  summer  another  diver- 
sion peculiar  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  the  single 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Ordinarily  it  can  be 
enjoyed  in  its  perfection  only  during  the  full  moon 
of  August.  When  the  August  moon  is  shining 
clearest  and  brightest,  they  form  little  parties  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  repair  to  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum,  and  there, 
gazing  at  the  various  parts  of  the  vast  circle,  ad- 
mire the  wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  which 
alone  constitute  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

The  Amphitheatre  in  ancient  times  was  an  im- 
mense ellipse.  At  the  base  surrounding  the  arena 
was  the  podium  or  covered  gallery  on  which  the 
Emperor,  the  senators,  and  the  vestal  virgins  had 
their  places ;  above  this  rose  the  four  tiers  or 
jijalleries  for  the  public,  each  tier  sloping  towards 
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the  centre,  and  containing  many  rows  of  seats; 
there  were  in  all  seats  enough  for  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators.  Now  the  entire  structure  is 
a  stupendous  ruin  which  by  day  attracts  the  be- 
holder by  its  size,  the  combined  massiveness  and 
grace  of  its  architecture,  and  the  solidity  of  its 
masonry,  but  at  night  is  transformed  by  the  rays 
of  the  moon  into  a  scene  that  lifts  the  soul  above 
herself. 

The  Romans  select  the  moment  when  the  moon 
is  rising  between  Monte  Porzio  and  Frascati,  and 
casts  its  light  on  the  side  towards  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  they  never  grow  weary  of  gazing  until 
its  rays  fall  upon  the  half  of  the  circle  nearest  the 
Lateran.  Can  the  reader  imagine  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  shadow  on  those  crumbling  walls,  the 
effects,  sometimes  weird  and  fantastic,  sometimes 
beautiful  as  a  dream  of  fairy-land,  produced  by 
the  silvery  beams  shining  through  the  windows  and 
arches  and  apertures  ?  Hardly,  unless  correct  pic- 
tures of  the  Coliseum  are  very  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  imagination  is  especially  strong  and  lively. 

The  Romans,  who  are  an  imaginative  people,  give 
reins  to  their  fancy  as  they  gaze,  and  fill  the  arena 
with  visions  of  the  past.  There  a  fallen  column 
seems  a  wounded  gladiator  supporting  himself  ujwn 
,his  elbow  and  the  back  of  his  iiand,  and  breathing 
his  last  sigh  ;  here  an  entablature,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  is  a  lioness  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  a  tiger ; 
that  large  rock,  partly  in  the  light  and  partly  in  the 
shade,  is  transformed  into  an  elephant  beating  off 
with  his  proboscis  a  multitude  of  dogs  that  are 
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worrying  him ;  some  create  upon  the  imperial 
loggia  the  presence  of  a  Caesar  crowned  with  laurel 
and  watching  steadily  the  contest  for  the  cista  mis- 
iica;*  others  think  tiiey  see  in  the  shadow  of  an 
arch  the  Emperor  Com  modus  assailed  by  the  con- 
spirators ;  all  bring  before  the  eyes  of  their  fancy 
whatever  scenes  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Coliseum  have  most  deeply  impressed  their  minds. 

*  A  priae-box  that  was  given  to  the  gladiators. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

THE   ABJURATION. 

Don  Alessandro  was  not  a  man  to  let  pass  an 
opportunity  for  doing  good ;  therefore,  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Edmondo  had  received  a  breath  of  divine 
grace,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  imme- 
diately make  all  possible  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
young  Englishman's  conversion,  fearing  that  if 
there  were  any  delay  his  mind  would  be  diverted 
from  the  good  thought  which  had  entered  it. 

Don  Alessandro  was  acquainted  with  a  lady,  a 
native  of  Edmondo's  country,  who  had  some  years 
before  passed  frcin  Protestantism  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind,  of  acute 
perceptions,  skilled  in  controversy,  wealthy,  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  of 
agreeable  and  attractive  manners.  The  good  priest 
thought  that  she  would  be  just  the  proper  person 
to  introduce  to  Edmondo,  who  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior education  and  intelligence,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  disposition ;  so  di- 
rectly he  called  upon  her,  told  her  about  Edmondo 
and  his  state  of  mind,  and  interested  her  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  was  quite  ready  for  the  work  of 
zeal. 
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The  next  morning,  soon  as  Don  Alcssandro  had 
left  choir,  he  started  for  Edmondo's  lodging,  and 
found  the  young  gentleman  dressed  to  go  out. 

"Oh  I  what  good  fortune,"  exclaimed  Edmondo. 
**  You  are  a  thousand  times  welcome  !  You  have 
never  before  honored  me  so  early.  I  am  delighted 
to  receive  such  a  visit,  for  it  argues  a  lucky  day  for 
me." 

"  What  I  are  you,  too,  one  of  the  superstitious 
sort  who  see  signs  and  omens  in  everything,  and 
take  ^he  greatest  pains  to  remember  whether  they 
put  the  right  or  the  left  foot  forward  when  they 
fii-st  step  out  of  the  door  in  the  morning,  and 
watch  whether  they  first  meet  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  a 
woman  or  a  priest,  and  then  di-aw  from  such  trifles 
no  end  of  prognostications  about  their  success  in 
the  lottery  and  all  their  other  affairs  ?" 

"  We  won't  decide  that  question  now,  Don  Ales- 
sandro,  for  we  are  going  to  take  breakfast  together. 
Doralice  always  has  boiling  water  at  this  hour,  and 
I'll  try  my  hand  at  making  a  cup  of  tea — but  tea 
fi'om  China,  you  understand  ;  it  is  some  that  was 
given  me  by  an  English  admiral  directly  from 
Hong-Kong,  and  I  have  never  yet  tasted  it." 

With  these  words  Edmondo  touched  the  bell ;  a 
minute  later  Doralice  came  bringing  boihng  water, 
butter,  slices  of  toasted  bread,  and  a  pitcher  of  milk. 

While  spreading  butter  on  his  toast  and  sprink- 
ling it  with  salt,  Don  Alessandro  said  : 

"  My  friend,  towards  mid-day  I  want  to  take 
you  to  admire  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  fine  a  one  as 
you  have  ever  seen." 
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*'  A  Leonardo  ?  Ah  !  Don  Alessandro,  of  Leonar- 
dos there  are  very  few  in  the  world,  and  yet  to  hear 
the  picture-dealers  one  would  think  they  were 
countless — every  man  of  them  shows  you  as  many 
as  ten." 

"  But  of  this  one  there  is  no  doubt ;  at  least  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  unanimous  in  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  genuine.  And  all  who  see  it  and  are 
familiar  with  the  style,  at  once  bold  and  delicate, 
of  Da  Vinci,  declare  :  '  This  is  a  Leonardo,  there 
is  no  question  of  it.'  A  countrywoman  of  yours, 
passing  through  a  narrow  street,  noticed  among  a 
collection  of  old  wares,  mostly  old  iron  and  rags,  a 
canvas  in  a  broken  and  tarnished  frame  ;  the  pic- 
ture was  so  covered  with  dust  and  smoke  that  it 
was  scarcely  \isible,  but  appeared  to  be  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily. The  lady,  who  has  a  cultivated  taste  and  a 
very  quick  eye,  saw  a  something,  though  she  did 
not  quite  know  what,  in  the  picture  wliich  induced 
her  to  buy  it ;  so  she  obtained  it  from  the  rag-mer- 
chant for  a  mere  trifle. 

"  Soon  as  it  was  removed  to  her  house  she  sent 
for  one  of  the  most  skilful  restorers  of  paintings  ; 
this  man  began  to  wash  it  with  his  liquids,  and,  as 
he  saw  the  head  of  the  Madonna  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer,  a  shiver  ran  through  his  veins  and  a 
tremor  through  his  bones  so  sudden  and  intense 
that  for  the  moment  his  breath  was  suspended.  He 
thought  his  sight  must  be  deceptive,  so  he  walked 
off  from  the  picture,  approached  it,  turned  it  to 
one  light  and  then  to  another,  and  could  not  satis- 
fy himself.      Then  he  applied  his  sponge  to  the 
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head  of  the  Bambino,  and  in  a  moment  .  .  .  *0 
Leonai-do  !  0  Tiziano  !'  he  exclaimed,  *  do  not 
vanish  hence/  When  the  master  had  finished  his 
process  of  cleansing  and  varnishing  the  picture,  he 
called  the  first  painters  of  the  Roman  school,  who, 
instantly  they  entered  the  room,  cried  out :  'Oh  ! 
what  an  exquisite  Leonardo/  The  lady  then 
made  efforts  to  discover  the  history  of  the  picture, 
and  how  it  had  come  into  the  rag-man's  possession ; 
she  learned  that  the  heir  of  an  old  family  that  had 
become  extinct  some  years  before,  desiring  to  re- 
store the  palace  which  was  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
sold,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  a  quantity 
of  old  rubbish  that  was  piled  up  in  the  garret,  and 
among  the  lot  was  this  picture,  which  now,  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  frame,  is  the  principal  ornament  of 
her  drawing-room.  Yon,  who  are  such  a  connois- 
seur, will  certainly  appreciate  a  sight  of  it." 

"  Appreciate  it !  I  am  eager  to  feast  my  eyes 
upon  it." 

Talking  thus,  the  two  gentlemen  drank  their  tea 
and  started  out.  The  lady  welcomed  them  kind- 
ly and  introduced  them  into  the  presence  of  the 
picture,  which  was  indeed  most  beautiful  and  wor- 
thy of  the  great  master  of  tlie  Lombard  school. 
Then  taking  seats,  they  entered  upon  an  agreeable 
conversation  regarding  the  fortunes  of  old  pictures, 
and  in  particular  of  the  two  portraits  of  Raphael 
found  in  a  granary  in  Florence  a  few  years  ago, 
and  of  tlie  famous  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  in  the 
Durazzo  Gallery,  which,  on  Ix^ing  washed,  was 
found  to  be  either  from  the  hand  of   Raphael  or  of 
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Sebastian  del  Piombo.  But  Don  Alessandro,  wboso 
heart  was  full  of  bis  desire  for  Edmondo's  conver- 
sion, adroitly  turned  the  conversation,  and  asked, 
the  lady  what  moved  her  to  become  a  Catholic  ; 
sbe,  only  too  bappy  to  speak  on  the  subject,  began 
forthwith  to  magnify  the  divine  mercies,  and  to  de- 
scribe in  such  vivid  colors  and  with  such  earnest 
words  the  perfect  peace  and  satisfaction  of  her  soul 
tliat  Edmoudo  listened  without  so  much  as  moving 
his  eyelids. 

*'  And  remark,"  she  added,  turning  to  Don  Ales- 
sandro, *'  that  I  received  my  fir.4  impulse  from 
what  usually  frightens  Protestants  and  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  their  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church,  .  .  .  and  that  is  confession.  I  had  many 
Catholic  friends  in  Eome,  and  several  of  them,  al- 
though beautiful,  noble,  and  rich,  had  to  bear  deep 
and  bitter  afflictions,  as  is  often  the  case  with  us 
dwellers  in  tiiis  sad  world.  I  saw  that  sympathy 
afforded  them  but  little  consolation.  Alas  !  the 
heart  has  often  secret  sorrows  which  it  cannot 
communicate  to  its  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
or  which  are  not  understood  if  communicated,  or 
which  if  understood  call  forth  only  a  sterile  '  I  con- 
dole with  you,  I  compassionate  you.'  I  also  saw 
and  noticed  frequently  that  on  the  days  when  my 
friends  went  to  confession  they  felt  less  sad,  their 
faces  expressed  a  new  serenity,  an  enviable  peace 
and  rest.  From  all  this  I  inferred  that  the  confes- 
sion practised  by  Catholics,  far  from  being  that 
burden  which  Protestants  esteem  it,  must  contain 
a  hidden  balsam  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart. 
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"  Continuing  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  I  said 
to  myself  :  *  The  confession  of  secret  sins  could 
never  have  been  taught  to  men  save  by  a  God. 
What  human  wisdom  would  ever  have  thought  of 
it,  or,  having  thought  of  it,  would  have  been  able 
to  impose  it  on  others  ?  Man,  whose  thoughts  shut 
up  in  his  own  heart  are  impenct ruble,  could  never 
have  been  persuaded  by  another  man  to  open  to 
him  that  heart  in  order  to  be  judged  by  him  and 
absolved  from  sins  by  a  few  words  spoken  not  as  by 
man,  but  by  the  authority  of  God.  Such  a  thing 
could  never  have  come  into  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  been  expressed  by  him,  without  having  caused 
him  to  be  considered  a  foci,  or  thought  impious 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  burned  alive.  Still  less 
could  it  have  been  received  and  practised  by  so  many 
nations,  and  by  not  only  the  ignorant  people,  the 
masses,  of  those  nations,  but  by  the  most  learned 
men,  and  by  the  most  powerful,  by  the  emperors 
and  kings,  the  legislators  and  warriors.  The 
popes  themselves,  who  are  the  vicars  of  Christ 
and  the  depositaries  of  his  authority,  kneel  hum- 
bly before  a  simple  priest,  and  open  to  him  the 
most  hidden  recesses  of  their  souls. 

**  Looking  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  it  seemed  to  me  that  only  Divine  Mercy  could 
have  found  out  so  easy  a  means  of  cancelling  the 
sins  that  offend  Divine  Justice,  and  of  curing  the 
disease  of  pride  with  tho  medicine  of  humility.  If 
among  men  the  humble  confession  of  an  offence 
dissipates  the  anger  of  the  offended,  bow  much 
more  should  it  not  with  God,  who  is  geDerosity  in 
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essence  !  While  reasoning  like  this  convinced  my 
intellect,  my  heart  was  conquered  by  the  know- 
ledge of  its  need  of  this  very  confession.  The  poor 
human  heart  is  so  constituted  that  every  pain  is  a 
burden  to  it,  and  tlie  more  secret  and  profound  is 
the  pain,  the  greater  is  the  burden,  the  more  it 
weighs  down  the  poor  heart,  and  distresses  and 
agonizes  it  until  it  has  found  a  means  of  relieving 
itself  by  pouring  out  its  grief  into  a  friendly  heart. 
I  compared  the  remorse  of  conscience  to  a  solitary 
worm  which  bites  and  gnaws  the  inward  parts  un- 
til the  stomach  has  succeeded  in  vomiting  it  forth. 
I  remembered  how  as  a  child,  when  I  had  committed 
some  fault,  I  brooded  over  it  and  grew  sad  and  dis- 
pirited, until  at  last  my  wretchedness  constrained 
me  to  confess  it  to  the  nursery-maid,  and  then  I  felt 
light-hearted  and  happy  again.  God,  the  Author  of 
the  human  heart,  does  not  forget  this  pressing  need 
of  our  nature,  and  Christ,  transforming  it  by  his 
grace,  renders  it  the  surest  means  of  our  salvation. 

"  Aided  by  the  Divine  Goodness,  I  decided  from 
these  considerations  that  confession  should  not  deter 
me  from  my  desire  to  become  a  Catholic  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  found  in  the  though* t  of  it  a  spur  and 
incentive,  and  this  especially  when  I  remembered 
how  Protestants  are  for  ever  deprived  of  the  im- 
mense relief  it  affords  to  a  heart  oppressed  with 
secret  remorse  for  sin,  and  still  more  when  I  reflect- 
ed on  the  hour  of  death — that  hour  when  the  soul 
must  feel  so  intensely  the  need  of  hearing  from 
God  the  great  words  :  *  I  forgive  thee.'" 

Edmondo,  as  the  lady  developed  her  methoa  of 
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reasoning,  changed  color,  now  blushed,  now  turned 
pale,  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  tapped  his  foot 
rapidly,  and  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  a  disturb- 
ed state  of  mind.  Finally  he  said  :  "  Baroness, 
the  first  confession  which  you  made  to  a  Catholic 
priest  must  have  been  a  great  efiEort." 

*'  I  will  tell  you,  sir  ;  it  is  certain  that  at  first 
nature  experienced  a  great  repugnance,  but  I  had 
no  sooner  commenced  to  disclose  my  miseries  to 
the  minister  of  God  than  I  felt  a  weight  fall  from 
my  breast ;  I  breatlied  more  freely,  my  heart  gi*ew 
so  light  that  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  been  born 
again,  and  I  finished  by  shedding  tears  so  pure  and 
sweet  as  I  had  never  before  known  in  all  my  life. 
I  cannot  fully  express  this  to  you  in  words,  because 
such  joy  must  be  experienced  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. Here,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else  is 
applicable  the  divine  admonition  :  *  Taste  and  see 
how  sweet  is  the  Lord.' " 

Here  Don  Alessandro  said  to  the  baroness  i>lay- 
fully  :  "  You  are  a  valiant  huntress,  I  declare  ;  for 
you  shoot  at  strong  and  noble  lions,  and  not  at 
timid  little  rabbits  and  hares." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  help  using  forcible  words 
when  I  speak  on  this  subject.  I  speak  what  I  feel, 
and  1  want  to  express  as  nearly  as  words  can  the 
consolation  I  experienced  when,  before  abjuration, 
I  made  my  confe^ssion  to  the  charitable  priest  who 
heard  me  so  kindly  and  patiently." 

**  But  do  you  know  that  this  cavalier  is  still  a 
Protestant  and  is  fighting  a  desj^erate  battle  with 
himself?" 
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At  this  the  lady  smiled,  and,  reconiposing  herself  i 
began  a  long  and  clear  argument  on  the  claims  of 
the  Cathoiic  Church  to  the  loyalty  and  obedienc3 
of  all  mankind.  Edmondo  received  much  light 
and  satisfaction  from  her  reasoning,  and  before 
tuking  his  leave  begged  to  be  allowed  to  renew 
the  conversation  on  another  occasion  ;  she  having 
readily  consented,  ho  called  upon  her  a  number  of 
times,  and,  in  addition  to  her  explanations  and  per- 
suasions, she  loaned  him  several  books,  the  reading 
of  which  fully  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  every 
Catholic  doctrine  and  banished  every  doubt  from  Lis 
mind. 

When  Don  Alcssandro  saw  that  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  enter  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  he 
advised  liim  to  make  a  short  retreat — that  is,  to 
withdraw  with  the  pious  priest,  recommended  by 
the  baroness,  who  was  instructing  him  i  i  the  differ- 
ent points  of  living  according  to  the  practices  of 
the  Catholic  Churcli,  to  some  retired  place  where 
worldly  distractions  could  not  reach  him,  and  there 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  prayer  and  meditation  on 
the  important  s*ep  he  was  about  to  take.  And  in 
order  that  the  brief  period  of  solitude  should  not 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  his  spirits,  tlie  pru- 
dent chaplain  suggested  the  convent  of  theCappuc- 
cini  of  Albano  as  being  a  suitable  place  for  his  re- 
tread 

The  house  of  the  Cappiiccini  is  built  on  a  peak 
on  that  side  of  the  mountain  which,  towards  the 
east,  overlooks  the  Alban  Lake,  and  towards  the 
west    command?  a  view  of  the   broad  plains  of 
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Latium  extending  as  far  as  the  sea.  Back  of  the 
convent  is  a  level  space,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
there  is  a  projecting  terrace  whence  may  be  seen  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  lake,  its  banks  on  one  side 
clothed  with  vines  and  on  the  other  shaded  by  a 
dense  wood  of  old  oaks  ;  at  the  head  of  the  green 
crater*  rises  to  be  reflected  in  the  clear  waters 
Custel  Gandolfo,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Palazzuola  glistens  in  the 
sunlight  on  the  very  spot  where  once  stood  the  city 
of  Ascanius  and  the  mother  of  Rome  ;  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Palazzuola  frown  the  rugged  steeps  of 
Ihe  mountain  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  whither  in  by- 
gone days  the  Roman  conquerors  repaired  to  offer 
to  the  god  the  first  spoils  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions. 

At  the  side  of  the  Capnchin  convent  is  a  thick 
grove  of  trees ;  this  grove  covers  the  ascents  of  the 
mountain  even  to  the  summit,  and  is  shady  and  si- 
lent, or  resounds  only  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
nightingale  or  the  plaintive  tones  of  the  turtle- 
dove. Long,  winding  paths  have  been  made 
through  its  interweaving  branches,  and  at  intervals 
along  these  paths  little  chapels  or  oratories  have 
been  constructed,  each  one  containing  a  statue  of 
St.  Francis — now  he  is  represented  in  ecstasy 
among  the  wikl  rocks  of  Alvernia,  receiving  the 
most  sacred  Stigmata  ;  now  prcacliing  to  his  little 
friends  the  birds,  or  engaging  the  wolf  of  Agubio 
to  no  longer  molest  the  flocks  ;  and  again  is  depicted 

*  The  Alban  Lake  \b  the  crater  of  an  extlnci  volcano. 
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the  quiet  death  of  the  seraph  of  love  in  the  church 
of  the  Porziuucula. 

Here,  then,  it  was  decided  that  Edmondo  should 
spend  a  little  time  in  complete  separation  from  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  in  order  to  apply  him- 
self to  prayer  and  to  better  dispose  his  soul  for  the 
great  act  upon  which  depended  its  eternal  salvation. 
The  evening  before  he  was  to  leave  Kome  to  begin 
his  retreat,  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
long  conversation  with  the  priest  who  was  instruct- 
ing him  on  the  sacraments  ;  he  was  alone,  and  so 
wrapped  up  in  thought  that  he  paid  little  attention 
to  anything  he  met  or  passed  in  the  streets  until  he 
approached  the  nocturnal  oratory  of  the  Caravita, 
and  heard  issuing  from  within  iis  closed  doors  a 
sound  of  mournful  music.  Not  knowing  what  it 
could  be  at  that  late  hour,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
enter,  and  found  himself  in  a  large  porch  or  vesti- 
bule dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp  ;  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  was  surrounded  by  a  shade  of  ground  or 
tinted  glass  which  so  obscured  the  rays  that  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  outlines  of  any  object  was  visible. 
Along  the  walls  were  several  confessional  boxes,  and 
many  persons  were  seated  or  kneeling  near  them, 
waiting  their  turn  to  approach  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  Edmondo,  notwithstanding  the  light 
was  so  dim,  was  able  to  see  that  these  persons  were 
all  men,  that  some  of  them  were  strong,  full  bearded 
men,  some  well-dressed  youths,  and  some  poor  me- 
chanics and  workmen  who,  after  the  wearisome 
labors  of  the  day,  wore  seeking  repose  of  spirit  in 
the  humble  confession  of  their  sins. 
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From  this  porch  our  investigator  passed  in  to  the 
oratory  proper,  whicli  was  a  good-siz  d  church  or 
chapel,  but  illuminated,  like  the  vestibule,  by  a 
very  dim  lamp  ;  mi  n  were  kneeling  on  the  floi-r  at 
certain  distance  s  one  from  another,  and  were  sing- 
ing the  "Miserere/'  Tue  uncertain  light,  the  slow, 
deep  voices,  those  men  on  their  knees  and  almost 
prostrat<»,  caused  Edmondo  to  experience  a  kind  of 
holy  horror  mixed  with  a  secret  satisfaction  or  con- 
solntioii,  altogeth(  r  such  a  feeling  as  he  had  never 
ht'fore  known.  After  a  little  he  saw  at  the  upper 
end  of  t'e  oratory  a  priest,  enveloped  in  a  long 
black  cloak,  waking  slowly  forward;  whm  this 
sombre-looking  figure  had  stepped  down  from  the 
altar-platform,  he  spoke  these  few  words:  "My 
brethren,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tells  us  wiih  his 
divine  lips,  *  If  you  will  not  do  penance,  you  shall 
perish.'  We  have  sinned  ;  it  is  but  just  that  wo 
should  offer  God  some  little  satisfaction  for  our  sins 
in  this  life,  lest  we  may  have  to  pay  him  to  the  last 
farthing  in  the  next."  Edmondo  noticed  that 
while  the  priest  was  speaking  several  men  with 
large  white  capes  on  their  shoulders  moved  about 
among  those  that  were  kneeling  on  the  pavement, 
and  distributed  to  them  a  something,  he  didn't 
know  what.  The  priest's  voice  ceased,  the  single 
light  was  extinguished,  and  darkness  and  mortal 
silence  succeeded.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a 
terrible  clattering  and  resounding  of  blows  and 
strokes  that  fell  and  followed  faster  and  faster,  and 
seemed  like  the  rush  of  a  tempest  or  the  impc  us 
of  a  whirlwind.     Edmondo  felt  his  blood  curdling, 
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his  flesh  quivering,  and  his  skin  shrivelling  on  his 
bones,  and  stood  motionless  like  one  dumfoundcd ; 
but  ill  a  few  moments  the  uproar  ceased,  tlie  light 
reappeared,  and  he  left  the  Caravita  appalled  by 
what  Le  had  heard,  and  ^pent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  a  most  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

Very  early  tlie  next  morning  he  took  a  carriage 
and  started  for  Albano,  and  iii  due  timo  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  the  convent.  The  Capuchin  Fathers, 
who  are  hospitality  and  courlesy  itself,  received 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
apartment,  the  windows  of  which  commanded  a  fine 
>iew  of  the  lake.  Edmondo  thought  he  could 
never  grow  weary  of  gazing  at  the  beautiful  land- 
scape, and  of  breathing  the  pure  and  exhilarating 
air,  which  seemed  to  refresh  his  inmost  soul  and  to 
renew  his  life.  Everything  charmed  him — the 
limpidness  of  the  waters,  the  c'earuess  of  the  skj, 
the  verdure  of  the  fluids,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens, 
the  stately  ruins  of  Domitiau's  Villn,  and  the  more 
unpretentious  remains  of  that  of  Pompey. 

However,  after  a  while  he  tore  himself  away 
from  the  windows,  and,  retiring  into  his  room, 
seated  himself  to  read  Milner's  learned  controver- 
sial work  ;  then,  through  the  incons'ancy  of  the 
human  heart,  a  change  came  over  his  spirit,  a  pro- 
found melancholy  seized  upon  his  soul  and  filled 
his  mind  with  gloomy  thoughts.  The  nocturnal 
flagellation  in  the  oratory  of  the  Caravita  had  so 
strongly  impressed  his  imagination  that  at  every 
moment  the  slow  and  monotonous  chanting  of  the 
**  Miserere  *'  seemed  to  resound  in  his  ears,  the  sud* 
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den  darkness  came  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thought 
lie  still  heard  the  hissing  and  buzzing  and  thwacking 
of  the  disciplines  or  scourges,  and  he  shuddered  as 
though  the^  were  falling  on  his  own  shoulders. 
He  thought  it  must  be,  as  he  had  always  heard, 
that  Catholics  dealt  in  dark  mysteries,  cruel  prac- 
tices, pagae  rites  ;  his  old  feelings  of  revulsion 
were  reawakened  in  his  breast,  and  his  memory 
recalled  the  thousand  falsehoods  about  idolatry 
of  pictures  and  statues,  and  superstitious  fasts, 
which,  from  childhood,  he  had  heard  repeated 
against  the  Roman  Church. 

At  last  he  could  endure  his  gloomy  thoughts  no 
longer,  and  so  determined  to  leave  his  room  and 
descend  for  a  little  exercise  in  the  garden  ;  he 
amused  himself  for  a  while  in  wandering  among 
the  flower-beds,  and  then  followed  one  of  the  paths 
that  led  into  the  woods,  and  found  for  some  time 
longer  pleasant  occupation  in  admiring  the  tali 
trees  with  their  rough  trunks,  stout  branches,  and 
thick  foliage.  He  walked  slowly  along  the  wind- 
ing path,  until  it  led  him  into  a  little  open  space 
where  there  was  a  chapel  sheltering  a  statue  of  St. 
JVancis  rapt  in  ecstasy  ;  just  opposite  the  door  of 
this  little  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree,  was  a 
jC!orinthian  capital  that  had  once  graced  the  villa 
of  Domitian,  and  on  it  was  seated  in  meditation  an 
old  religious,  his  head  covered  with  his  cowl,  a  long 
white  beard  falling  upon  his  breast,  and  his  hands 
grasping  the  top  of  his  staff  in  such  a  way  tluit  hia 
whole  body  leaned  upon  it  for  support. 

This  old  man  had  quick,  bright  eyes,  an  amiablo 
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countenance,  and,  though  his  brow  was  furrowed 
with  many  wrinkles,  it  bore  an  impress  of  peace, 
the  reflection  of  a  soul  in  constant  communion 
with  God.  Edmondo,  who  was  still  excited  and 
suffering,  felt  calmed  by  the  sight  of  the  venerable 
figure,  and,  approaching  respectfully,  saluted  the 
aged  religious,  who  responded  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice:  '*God  bless  you,  my  son!"  Those  words 
were  a  balm  to  Edmondo's  soul,  and,  seating  him- 
self upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  he  proceeded  to  ask 
many  questions  concerning  the  usages  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church,  to  all  of  which  the  holy  old 
man  replied  by  giving  clear  and  persuasive  reasons 
for  everything. 

But  the  thorn  of  the  Caravita  was  still  rankling 
in  Edmondo's  heart,  and,  gradually  approaching  the 
subject,  he  requested  an  explanation  of  the  foolish 
custom  of  scourging  the  shoulders.  "Do  not 
speak  so,"  returned  the  old  man.  "He  is  foolish 
and  a  fool  who  deems  himself  wise  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  in  everything  con- 
trary to  the  divine  wisdom.  The  carnal  man  is 
averse  to  suffering  because  he  finds  his  happiness 
in  worldly  pleasures  ;  if  there  were  no  other  life 
but  this,  it  would  be  wise  to  draw  from  it  all  the 
enjoyment  possible,  and  he  who  loved  to  afflict  him- 
self would  indeed  be  a  fool  and  a  maniac.  But 
this  present  life,  my  son,  is  only  a  passage  to  the 
eternal,  and  the  Son  of  God  has  shown  us  by  his 
example  that  we  cannot  attain  immortal  bliss  save 
by  travelling  the  rough  road  of  penance." 

''Yet,  reverend  father,  it  is  well  known   that 
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modem  civilization  is  able  to  reach  perfection  by 
more  pleasant  ways,  and  consequently  leavts  those 
rude  and  harsh  torments  of  tlie  body  to  the  un- 
couth saints  of  the  middle  ages." 

'*0  my  son  !  leave  such  silly  assertions  to  Vin- 
cenzo  Giobeni,  who  pities  St.  Aloysius  for  being  so 
ignorant  as  to  scourge  himself  with  the  leashes  of  his 
dogs,  and  to  prick  his  sides  with  the  little  wheels 
from  the  spurs  of  his  horsemen.  Gioberti  would 
have  taught  him  how  to  mount  into  heaven  eating 
daintily,  sleeping  softly,  dressing  finely,  and  gazing 
at  the  most  deceitful  and  seductive  objects.  He, 
the  new  apostle,  knows  now  whether  that  is  or  is 
not  the  true  road  to  paradise,  for  he  is  dead  ;  as 
for  me,  I  prefer  to  keep  to  the  way  indicated  by 
the  Saviour  when  he  said  :  *  He  that  renounceth 
liOt  himself,  and  taketh  not  his  cross  upon  his  shoul- 
der, is  not  worthy  of  me.'  In  order  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  Christ  I  left  in  early  youth  the  comforts 
of  my  fathei-'s  house,  renounced  the  joys  and  hon- 
ors of  my  family,  which  was  both  noble  and  rich, 
clothed  myself  with  this  coarse  habit,  girded  my- 
self with  this  rope,  cast  off  my  shoes,  and  ever 
since  have  slept  on  a  hard  couch,  risen  at  midnight, 
eaten  beans  and  dried  fish,  and  drunk  mv  wine  mixed 
with  water. 

*'  All  this  seemed  to  me  still  too  little,  so  I  asked 
and  obtained  the  Congo  missions,  where,  under  tho 
buiningsun  of  Africa,  I  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  evangelizing  the  poor  negroes.  In  crossing 
those  arid  and  parched  deserts  I  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  want  of  sleep,  weariness,  and  hardships  of 
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every  sort ;  iu  those  uncultivated  regions  I  was 
in  constant  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  lions, 
devoured  by  hyenas,  wound  round  and  crushed  by 
boa-constrictors  that  hissed  close  to  my  hut.  Yet, 
with  all  that  to  remember,  I  blush  and  am  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  confusion  when  I  com- 
pare myself  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  God. 
If  modern  civilization  has  another  Christ  to  pro- 
mise eternal  life  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  this  world,  pooh  !  let  it  enjoy  all  it 
can  and  then  receive  the  prize  ;  but  Christus  heri 
et  liodiBj  my  son.  Christ  does  not  change  his  Gos- 
pel to  please  the  wise  of  the  world." 

"Then,"  returned  Edmondo  with  warmth,  "you 
mean  that  we  must  lacerate  our  shoulders  to  save 
our  souls  ?  I  am  a  Protestant  preparing  to  become 
a  Catholic,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  prospect 
frightens  me  exceedingly." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  be  frightened,  no  need  to 
be  disturbed,  by  such  a  prospect,  for  you  can  cer- 
tainly save  your  soul  without  scourging  your  body, 
but  assuredly  not  without  suffering.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  disciplines,  and  many  that  are 
harsher  and  more  painful  than  rods  and  cords ;  the 
secret  of  suffering  for  God  consists  in  offering  him 
our  pains,  our  afflictions  of  soul  and  body,  the 
injuries  we  receive  from  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
hatred,  envy,  detraction,  and  calumny  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  in  bearing  not  only  patiently,  but  gladly  and 
cheerfully,  sickness,  weariness,  discomfort,  and  all 
other  evils  of  life ;  in  kissing  the  divine  and  paternal 
hand  that  strikes  us,  and  in  blessing  and  magnify- 
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ing  his  most  holy  will  in  everything.  You  gentle- 
men of  wealth,  moreover,  have  in  your  p(»wer  still 
another  method  of  serving  him  that  is  far  mo:e  pro- 
fitable to  your  souls  than  numberless  blows  of  a 
discipline,  and  that  is  alms-giving,  which  satisfies 
for  sin  when  it  is  performed  for  t  le  love  of  Christ. 
who  receives  comfort  in  his  poor  mi  mbers  relieved 
by  you  from  their  necessities." 

Edmondo  was  so  much  pleased  and  consoled  by 
the  words  of  the  holy  old  man  that  he  visited  him 
in  the  woods  every  day,  and  at  each  visit  conversed 
wi  h  him  at  length,  and  drew  from  his  learning 
and  sanctity  many  most  valuable  precepts  of  Chris- 
tian piety  ;  consequently,  when  the  priest  who  had 
been  instructing  him  in  the  catechism  arrived  from 
Borne,  he  found  him  so  greatly  strengthened  in  his 
desire  and  determination  to  abjure  Protestantij^m 
that  he  judged  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 
delaying  to  admit  him  into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 
By  good  fortune  t!.e  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  just  at 
that  time  sojourning  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  so  the 
priest  begged  «»ne  of  the  Pope's  prelates,  who  was 
Edmondo's  countryman,  to  receive  his  abjuration  ; 
a  day  was  immediately  appointed,  and  Don  Ales- 
sandro.  Carlo  the  painter,  and  Alfred  were  written 
to  and  invited  to  be  present  to  share  the  exceeding 
happiness  of  their  friend. 

Meanwhile,  Ceccanlla  of  Trastevcre  crossed 
Ponte  Sisto  one  fine  day  with  a  great  bundle  of 
skeins  for  her  warp  in  her  arms,  and  just  at  tlio 
beginning  of  the  Via  Ciulia  haj)pened  to  meet 
Nina,  of  Piazza  di  Spagna.     We  aU  know  Ceccu- 
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rella,  that  chatterbox  whose  tongue  would  not  stop, 
1  believe,  if  she  were  drowning.  Soon  as  she  saw 
her  old  schoolmate  she  tossed  back  two  locks  of 
hair  that  were  falling  over  her  face,  and  ran  to 
meet  her,  screaming  loud  enough  to  be  heard  as 
far  as  the  Farnese  palace :  "  0  Nina,  mia  bella  ! 
listen  :  Nunziatina  is  going  to  be  married.  Ah  ! 
she  must  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star.  I  wish 
...  no,  I  won't  say  .  .  .  but ...  oh  !  what  love- 
ly things  she  has ;  it  will  be  a  wedding  fit  for  an 
empress,  Nina  mia.  It's  seldom  such  a  one  is 
seen  in  the  Lungaretta  ;  the  pizziclteruola's  and  the 
haberdasher's  were  nothing  like  as  grand.  I  wisli 
you  could  only  see  the  bed  with  gilded  balls  on 
the  corners,  and  the  looking-glass  with  a  frame  of 
gilded  intaglio,  and  the  chairs,  and  the  bureau  all 
inlaid  and  polished.  And  oh  !  what  fine  linen, 
what  fringe,  and  what  lace.  I  tell  you  everything 
is  nice  enough  for  a  countess.  And  oh !  my,  the 
wedding  dress ;  it  is  of  a  changeable  apple-green 
silk  with  flounces  (1  speak  the  truth)  a  palm  wide. 
1  won't  try  to  describe  the  ear-rings,  and  the  fin- 
ger-rings, and  the  necklace  ;  there  was  even  a  gold 
bracelet  with  a  cameo — yes,  with  a  cameo.  Ta  r^ 
lalal^!    Uff!" 

Nina  cut  this  song  short  by  saying :  '*  Ceccarella,  I 
am  perfectly  delighted  to  hear  this  news,  for  I  could 
not  help  wishing  well  to  that  dear  Nunziatina,  who 
seemed  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  all 
the  world.  But  how  did  it  happen  ?  How  did  she 
so  suddenly  get  rich  enough  to  buy  such  a  handsome 
wedding  outfit  ?    Did  she  win  in  the  lottery  ?" 
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"  Ah  !  but  in  such  a  lottery  !  The  prize  fell  into 
her  lap  without  her  having  consulted  the  sign- 
book,  or  dreamed  of  the  numbers,  or  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  her  tongue  on  the  Holy  Stairs, 
nor  fasted  the  thirteen  Tuesdays  of  St.  Anthony. 
It  was  a  prize  of  two  hundred  solid  scudiy  and  then 
besides  an  income  of  fifty  scudi  a  year  from  the 
savings-bank  for  ever  and  ever.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  And  I,  poor  thing,  I  must  always  go  in 
rags;  and  that  unfortunate  Toto  of  mine — who 
knows  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  can  marry  me  ? 
It's  the  bed  ;  if  I  could  only  get  that,  wo  might  be 
married.  I*d  manage  somehow  for  the  rest  of  the 
tilings  ;  but  the  bed— that's  the  difficulty.'' 

**  Tell  me,''  asked  Nina,  "  where  did  Mastro 
Simone  find  such  a  bagful  of  money  ?  You  said 
he  was  poor  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  look 
for  the  few  haiocchi  that  were  needed  to  settle 
Nunziatina." 

"That's  true,  he  didn't.  But  what  will  you 
have  ?  Behold,  one  tine  day  a  chaplain  of  St. 
Peter's  presents  himself  to  Mastro  Simone,  takes 
him  one  side,  puts  two  hundred  gold  pieces  into  his 
hands,  and  tells  him  that  a  pious  person,  knowing 
hisNunziatina  to  be  a  good  and  modest  young  girl, 
sends  her  this  trifle  for  a  wedding  present,and  adds 
to  it  for  a  dower  the  income  of  a  sum  of  money  de- 
posited in  the  savings-bank,  and  which  will  amount 
to  fifty  8€udi  a  year ;  but  desires,  moreover,  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  It  sounds  yery 
much  like  a  tale  told  by  the  wind." 
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"  I  know  it  because  Nunziatina's  mother  told  it 
in  confidence  to  my  mother ;  and,  besides,  I  have 
spoken  about  it  with  Nunziaiina  herself,  and  she 
said  it  was  just  so,  and  that  she  believed  it  was  the 
charity  of  one  of  the  generous  ladies  who  visit  the 
hospital  of  San  Giovanni." 

"  Ah  I  the  poor  little  innocent !  Such  things  as 
that  are  not  done  by  ladies.  Do  you  remember, 
Ceccarella,  the  lunch  we  had  in  the  garden  of  the 
Piscinola,  and  tlie  gentleman  who  came  there  with 
my  uncle,  and  whom  you  laughed  at  because  he 
resembled  some  frog-merchant  or  other  ?" 

"  I  laughed  behind  his  back  ;  he  didn't  hear  me, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  didn't.  You  must  know 
that  that  same  gentleman  is  very  rich  and  very 
kind-hearted,  and  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
modesty  and  good  sense  of  Nunziatina.  I  know 
what  I  say, .  .  .  but .  .  .  s-  "S.  Mind  you  don't  re- 
peat it,  Ceccarella  mia,  I  give  you  my  word  that 
Nunziatina's  secret  benefactor  is  no  other  than  he, 
and  I  am  all  the  more  sure  of  it  because  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  Don  Alessandro,  the  chaplain  of 
St.  Peter's — they  are  just  hand-in-glove  together." 

Having  finished  their  little  bit  of  gossip,  the  two 
girls  separated,  and  Ceccarella,  soon  as  she  aecom- 
plished  her  errand,  went  home  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
run  in  the  house  and  put  down  her  bundles,  for 
the  next  minute  she  flew  to  Nunziatina  to  tell  her 
what  she  had  heard  from  Nina.  She  danced  round 
the  young  betrothed,  laughing  and  snapping  her 
fingers  and  crying  ;    "It  is,  it  is,  it's  thatj!?amo 
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of  the  garden  that's  done  it  all  for  you.  I  mean  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  a  bedstead  too  ;  I'll  be  satis- 
fied with  one  without  gilded  balls  on  the  corners. 
tJh  !  poor  me  !  I  ought  to  have  told  Nina  to  ask 
him,  but  I  forgot  it;  and  now  how  shall  I  find 
him  ?  Such  goo& signori  don't  tread  the  paving- 
stones  of  Trastevere  every  day." 

Nunziatina  had  seen  Don  Alessandro  when  he 
came  to  ask  for  Mastro  Simone,  her  father  ;  but 
she  had  only  admitted  him  and  replied  to  his  ques- 
tions. Nevertheless,  Ceccarella's  words  now  open- 
ed her  eyes  a  little,  and  she  recalled  the  afternoon 
in  the  garden,  and  remembered  how,  when  she  and 
Nina  were  looking  for  the  strange  gentleman  to  in- 
vite him  to  taste  their  luncheon,  Nina  had  said  he 
was  very  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor  and  loved 
to  help  them.  Then  she  asked  herself :  "  But  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  so  much  kindrfess  ?  That 
gentleman  does  not  know  me  ;  I  never  saw  him 
before  that  day,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
It  must  have  been  the  Madonna  who  touched  his 
heart ;  and  I,  Madonna  mia,  dearest  Mother,  I 
thank  thee,  and  I  beg  thee  to  pour  out  thy  bless- 
ings upon  my  benefactor." 

The  publication  of  the  marriage  bans  was  made 
by  the  jt>a£?rc  curato  in  the  parish  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Luce,  and  directly  Nunziatina  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  neighbors.  Cencio 
provided  a  little  dwelling,  and  invited  his  friends 
to  see  it,  and  they  were  all  greatly  surprised  at 
the  nice,  handsome  furniture  it  contained.  There 
were  four  rooms,  one  for  a  kitchen,  one  for  a  par- 
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lor  ;  a  third,  and  the  largest  of  all,  was  the  nuptial 
chamber;  and  in  the  fourth,  which  was  the  bright- 
est, having  two  large  windows  looking  towards  the 
east  and  opening  over  some  gardens,  was  set  up 
Isunzia'ina's  loom. 

On  the  day  of  the  marriage  Mastro  Simone  ob- 
served all  the  rites  of  Trastevere,  botli  in  the  going 
to  the  church  of  the  young  couple  and  in  their  re- 
turn. The  sacristan,  who  received  a  generous  fee, 
rung  the  bells  with  an  energy  and  spirit  that  sent 
an  electric  thrill  through  all  the  young  maidens  of 
the  Lungaretta,  the  Drago,  and  the  Bonosa.  The 
parish  priest,  the  rector  of  the  Confraternity,  the 
relations  of  the  families,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
invited  to  the  wedding  breakfast ;  in  the  evening 
the  customary  serenade  with  guitar  and  flute  was 
not  wanting.  During  the  first  eight  days  a  bride, 
according  to  the  popular  Roman  custom,  does  not 
leave  her  house,  bur,  attired  in  her  wedding  dress, 
remains  at  home  to  receive  the  visits  and  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  show  them 
her  presents.  Then,  the  first  Sunday  after  the  oc- 
tave of  the  wedding,  the  husband  takes  her  in  a 
carriage  to  Frascati  or  Albano,  and  they  spend  the 
day  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  country  air  and 
scene. 

In  the  little  church  of  the  Cappuccini  of  Albano 
there  was  another  festival  which  was  a  subject  of 
highest  exultation  to  the  Church  militant,  and  of 
most  sublime  joy  to  the  Church  triumphant  in 
heaven.  Edmondo,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
had  privately  received  baptism  sub  conditione,  and 
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a  couple  of  hours  later  was  aboat  to  make  his  abja- 
nition  at  the  high  altar  in  the  hands  of  the  prelate 
of  the  Pope's  household.  While  he  was  in  the  act 
of  kneeling  to  read  the  Profession  of  Faith,  Cencio 
and  Nunziatina  entered  the  church;  they  had  come 
to  Albano  for  their  wedding  picnic,  and  desired  to 
adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament  before  walking  to  the 
lake.  Nunziatina  saw  the  group  of  gentlemen  and 
recognized  Edmondo,  who,  filled  with  devotion, 
read  his  Act  of  Faith  in  a  most  emphatic  tone  of 
voice  ;  and  because  the  prelate  had  his  face  turned 
towards  the  people  she  thought  Edmondo  was  be- 
coming a  friar  and  was  pronouncing  his  vows  ;  and 
then  when  she  saw  Don  Alessandro  weeping  for 
joy  and  consolation,  and  the  others  also  moved,  her 
own  tears  began  to  flow.        • 

Cencio  asked  her  :  "  What  is  the  matter  ? " 
Site  replied  in  a  whisper  :  '*  Do  you  not  see,  Cencio 
mio9  That  gentleman  is  our  benefactor,  and 
there  is  the  chaplain  who  came  to  bring  papa  the 
money  that  enabled  as  to  hasten  our  marriage. 
Let  us  stay  here,  Cencio,  until  it  is  over." 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  abjuration  was  con- 
cluded, the  prelate  began  the  Mass  at  which  Ed- 
mondo was  to  make  his  first  Communion,  and  after 
which  he  was  to  receive  from  a  bishop  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation. 

At  this  moment  Don  Alessandro  happened  to 
glance  towards  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  as 
there  were  very  few  persons  present,  he  easily 
«jiw  and  recognized  Nunziatina.  The  sight  of  her 
•Alloyed  him,  because  he  thought  that  was  no  time 
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iox  the  neophyte  to  be  diverted  by  unexpected  and 
dangerous  impressions.  Taking  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, he  re-entered  the  choir,  and  thence  passed 
quickly  out  of  the  church,  down  past  the  side,  and 
in  again  through  the  great  doors,  approached  the 
newly-married  couple,  and  requested  them  to  follow 
him  out,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  with  them. 
They  did  so,  and  soon  as  they  were  all  standing  on 
the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  he  congrat- 
ulated them  upon  their  marriage,  and  asked  them 
where  they  intended  to  dine  that  day.  Oencio  re- 
plied, "At  the  Hotel  di  Russia." 

Then  Nunziatina  asked  if  the  gentleman,  she  saw 
at  the  altar  was  being  made  a  friar  ;  and  here  the 
tears  again  filled  her  eyes. 

"No,"  said  Don  Alessandro,  "but  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  to-day  he  has  been  received  into 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     Pray  for  him." 

"  Pray  for  him  !  Indeed  I  will.  I  believe  from 
certain  signs  that  he  is  my  benefactor,  and  every 
day  I  recommend  him  to  the  Madonna.  Tell  me, 
please,  is  he  not  really  my  benefactor  ?  " 

"Your  benefactors,"  replied  Don  Alessandro, 
"  are  your  modesty  and  piety ;  take  care  to  pre- 
serve them  jealously.  Now  good-by.  Go  and  en- 
joy the  lake — I  will  see  you  in  Rome."  So  saying, 
the  Chaplain  accompanied  the  young  people  a  short 
distance  to  make  sure  that  they  would  not  return 
to  the  church. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  send  secretly  to 
the  Hotel  di  Russia  to  order  a  first-class  dinner  to 
be  prepared  for  the  couple  at  his  expense.      When 
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they  had  finished  their  long  walk  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  repaired  to  the  hotel,  the  dinner,  to- 
gether with  excellent  wine,  was  on  the  table  waiting 
for  them.  Cencio,  seeing  everything  so  nice  and 
abundant,  feared  it  would  cost  several  scudi,  and 
almost  trembled  when  he  asked  for  the  bill.  The 
waiter  only  replied  ;  '*  Sir,  it  has  all  been  paid  for." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  sojonrti  during  a  certain  month  of  July  was 
on  the  Hill  of  San  Francesco,  overlooking  the  city 
and  harbor  of  Pozzuoli  and  the  most  beautiful  sea- 
coast  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  world.  It 
■was  my  delight  to  station  myself  every  morning  at 
sunrise  on  a  little  terrace  or  balcony  just  outside 
my  room,  and  let  my  eyes  take  an  early  walk 
around  the  great  circle  that  begins  at  the  pillars  of 
the  so  called  Bridge  of  Caligula  and  ends  at  the 
Cape  of  Misenum.  On  my  right  I  ?aw  the  remains 
of  that  charming  villa  which  Cicero  called  ^he 
Academy,  and  which  was  near  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  and  on  my  left  rose  the  majestic  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Neptune.  From  the  latter  spot  the 
side  of  the  hill  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  arches, 
walls,  aqueducts,  etc.,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
valley,  where  are  the  mineral  baths,  which  are  so 
potent  to  restore  health  and  strength  to  the  nume- 
rous invalids  that  resort  to  them  yearly. 

The  slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills,  clothed  with 
groves  of  cedar,  lemon,  almond,  and  pine  trees,  and 
ornamented  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  sea,  which  here  is  always  smooth  and 
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transparent  as  crystal  ;  a  hundred  fishing-bdrks 
float  on  the  placid  waters,  and  bands  of  merry  chil- 
dren swim  through  them  as  though  they  were  the 
fishes  expected  to  glide  into  the  nets. 

The  Campi  Flegrei  gently  climb  the  little  moun- 
tains which  on  one  side  bathe  their  feet  in  Lake 
Lucrino,  and  on  the  other  in  the  Lake  of  Averno, 
sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  once  haunted  by 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  uttered  her  oracles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  frightful  cavern  which  is  s.ill  to 
be  seen.  Near  by  are  the  Lake  of  Cocytus,  the 
River  Flege ton te,  and  the  boiling  springs  of  Styx 
and  Acheron,  that  supplied  the  hot  baths  of  Nero, 
and  are  still  so  hot  that  one  cannot  bear  to  hold 
one's  finger  in  them. 

These  terrible  things  were  hidden  from  my  view 
by  Monte  Nuovo,  that  suddenly  sprang  into  exist- 
ence in  the  year  1538;  but  instead,  from  my  bal- 
cony of  Pozzuoli  I  could  gaze  upon  the  Elysian 
Fields,  that  extended  along  the  shore  of  the  sea 
and  were  kissed  by  the  tremulous  waves.  Baia  is 
situated  about  half  tl)e  distance  around  the  gulf, 
and  from  its  rocks  commands  the  vast  ruins  of 
those  magnificent  Roman  villas  which  were  the 
•winter  resorts  of  the  emperors  and  consuls,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  building  only  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  but  laid  their  foundations  in  the 
Bea  itself. 

I  could  see  at  Baia  the  vestiges  of  the  temples  of 
Diana,  of  Venus,  and  of  Mercury,  and  the  sites 
and  ruins  of  the  immense  villas  of  Cajsar,  of  Lu- 
cuUtis,  of  Caius  Marius,  of  Pompey,  of  Piso,  of 
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Crassus,  of  Hortensius,  of  Nero,  of  Domitian,  of 
Adrian,  and  of  Alexander  Severus.*  From  Baia 
my  eyes  could  follow  the  green  summits  of  the  hills 
as  far  as  Baculi,  where  there  is  an  admirable  dock 
for  the  repair  of  the  war  vessels  that  winter  in  the 
spacious  and  secure  port  of  Misenum  ;  neither  did 
the  prospect  terminate  there,  for  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Misenum  I  could  discern  the  island  of  Procida, 
with  its  castles  and  towers  and  the  white  domes  of 
its  churches  glistening  through  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  beyond  Procida  the  island  of  Ischia,  with 
the  sharp  peaks  of  its  mountains  losing  themselves 
in  the  azure  of  the  sky. 

There  was  even  from  my  most  delightful  of  bal- 
conies a  distant  view  of  the  island  of  Capri,  that 
favored  isle  which  boasts  of  the  blue  grotto  and  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  superb  palaces  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  solitary  city 
of  Anacapri  resting  like  the  nest  of  a  bird  hi^h  up 
on  one  of  its  rocky  summits,  and  commanding  the 
sea  as«far  as  Cape  Circeo. 

My  dear  reader,  you  are  no  doubt  seized  with  a 
gentle  envy  of  my  charming  abode,  and  it  appears 
to  you  that  the  primitive  Pelasgians  did  well  to  lo- 
cate the  Elysian  Fields,  or  the  voluptuous  Romans 
to  build  their  pleasure-palaces,  amid  so  many  beau- 
ties of  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  But  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  not  far  from  my  paradise,  and  on  the* 
same  hill  where  my  balcony  is  built,  is  a  lonely 
and  cruel  prison  where  hundreds  of  prisoners  lan- 

♦See  Pliny,  Varro,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  etc.,  who 
mention  these  villafl. 
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gnish,  and  from  behind  the  great  iron  bars  of  the 
windows  gaze  at  the  same  sea,  the  same  hills,  and 
the  same  sky.  Think  you  that  tlio.-e  unfortunate 
men  gaze  at  them  with  my  eyes,  and  find  in  gazing 
the  same  joy  and  delight  which  I  do  ?  To  me, 
whose  soul  is  tranquil  and  whose  glance  is  calm 
and  serene,  the  landscape  appears  very  beautiful  ; 
but  to  the  prisoner,  whose  cup  of  life  is  poisoned 
and  whose  spirit  is  racked  by  a  tempest,  that  same 
landscape  is  gloomy  and  unattractive.  We  think 
we  would  be  content  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  days 
in  so  lovely  a  region,  and  consider  its  inhabitants 
fortunate  beings ;  but  the  prisoner  would,  if  it 
were  possible  to  him,  make  all  haste  to  leave  it  as 
though  it  were  an  evil  spot,  and  would  never  re- 
member it  save  with  bitterness  and  disgust. 

Now,  referring  to  my  treatise  on  the  customs  of 
the  Roman  people,  1  find  a  positive  and  extreme 
contrast  between  two  classes  of  readers — between 
those  who  read  with  calm  and  unprejudiced  minds 
and  those  whose  hearts  are  wrathful  and  bitter.  If 
we  should  listen  to  some  Protestant  travellers,  and, 
worse  still,  to  certain  Italian  journals,  we  would 
hear  that  the  Romans  are  a  people  corrupted  and 
oppressed  by  a  priestly  government ;  and  where 
wise  and  honest  men  envy  us  the  happy  lot  of 
growing  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vaiican  and 
the  paternal  rule  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  those  mis- 
chief-makers either  hypocritically  compassionate 
our  misery  and  misfortune,  or  benite  us  for  being, 
as  they  say,  lazy,  abject,  and  even  (God  help  us  !) 
impious.     And  they  draw  their  argument  for  this 
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last  blackest  of  calumnies  from  the  habit  the  Ro- 
mans have  of  mingling  with  the  devotion  of  cer- 
tain solemn  festivals  recreations  and  amusements 
which,  to  the  noses  of  tlieir  mentors,  savor  of  pa- 
ganism. Ah  I  how  delicate  and  acute  of  senses  and 
conscience  those  self-appointed  mentors  have  be- 
come. They  are  grown  so  extraordinarily  spiritual- 
minded  as  to  quite  forget  that  man  is  not  a  pure 
intelligence  like  the  angels,  but  is  composed  of 
soul  and  body,  of  mind  and  senses,  of  thoughts  and 
affections,  and  tiiat  it  is  net  in  his  power  to  step 
out  of  the  limits  of  his  nature.  "  Naturam  expel- 
las  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret."  And  this  is  so 
true  that  hardly  had  Italy  recovered  a  little  from 
the  desolations  of  the  barbarians  than  it  became 
customary,  even  during  the  ages  of  faith,  to  add 
popular  amusements  to  religious  festivities  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  consecration  of  the  cathedrals  was  al- 
ways followed  by  fairs,  to  which  players  on  musical 
instruments,  singers,  and  jugglers  gathered  to  fur- 
nish recreation  to  the  people.  Later,  when  the 
Commons  were  formed,  they  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicing  the  annual  festivals  of  their  patron  saints  ; 
hence  in  Florence  there  were  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  carriage  races  ;  on  the  Feast  of 
Sc.  Peter,  races  of  Barbary  horses  ;  and  on  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Madonna,  illuminations. 

All  the  cities  north  of  Rome  have  their  own  par- 
ticular festivals  and  their  own  way  of  celebrating 
them ;  so,  likewise,  all  the  cities  south  of  RomCi 
Naples  has  her  pilgrimages  to  Montevergine  and  to 
the  Madonna  dell' Arco,  and  the  return  of  the  pil- 
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grims  is  a  most  singular,  joyous  tumult.  Amalfi, 
Salerno,  Bari,  Manfredonia,  Brindisi,  and  Lecoe 
have  their  festivals,  when  the  people,  after  their 
religious  exercises,  amuse  themselves  in  the  gayest 
manner.  In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Calabria, 
on  the  Nativity  of  the  Madonna,  the  people  go  in 
procession  to  the  sanctuary  on  the  mountain  which 
guards  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  after  the  sacred 
functions  they  gather  in  the  meadow  surrounding 
the  church,  and  to  the  music  of  instruments  sing, 
and  play,  and  dance,  until  numbers  of  both  men 
and  women  literally  fall  from  fatigue. 

It  is  the  same  in  large  and  populous  cities  and  in 
little  villages  ;  the  inhabitants  celebrate  their  festi- 
vals with  devotion  and  terminate  them  with  games 
and  pastimes  prolonged  far  into  the  night.  This 
proves  that  the  human  soul  animating  the  human 
body  is  willing  to  allow  that  body  to  enjoy  its  share 
of  the  happiness  of  the  feasts  ;  and  as  the  body 
can  only  enjoy  what  falls  under  tlie  senses,  so  ac- 
cording to  its  nature — that  is,  by  means  of  the 
senses — it  takes  its  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals.  Now,  would  you  have  the  Romans  alone 
excluded  from  the  number  of  the  human  beings 
made  of  the  same  clay  as  Adam  ? 

Assuredly  they  are  not,  and  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Cross  they  ascend  the  Holy  Stairs  on  their 
knees,  and  then  repair  to  the  taverns  of  the  Piaz- 
za Laterano  to  eat  a  nice  luncheon  while  recover- 
ing from  the  fatigue  of  the  devotion  ;  they  make 
the  visits  to  the  Seven  Churches,  and  half-way 
along  the  route  stop  for  a  nice  little  breakfast,     lu 
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the  month  of  June  comes  the  Vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  night  between  the  vigil  and  the 
feast  they  spend  on  the  piazza  eating  cloves  and 
fried  fish,  and  waiting  for  the  flower-market  early 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  among  the  first  to  buy  a 
nosegay  to  present  to  the  Precursor  of  Christ.  On 
the  second  Feast  of  Pentecost  they  take  a  pious 
ride  to  tlie  Madonna  del  Dlvino  Amore  near  Al- 
bano,  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  ; 
then  everybody  adorns  his  or  her  head  with  a 
blessed  rose,  all  return  to  their  carriages  and  con- 
tinue to  Albano,  Ariccia,  or  Genzano,  to  enjoy  a 
dinner  spread  on  the  green  grass  beneath  the  old 
oaks,  and  to  breathe  pure  air  during  the  long  May 
day. 

Well,  what  harm  is  there  in  any  of  this  ?  Those 
who  see  things  with  eyes  not  blinded  by  malicious 
prejudice  commend  these  popular  modes  of  cele- 
brating the  feasts  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  saints  as 
being  promotive  of  domestic  affection  and  happi- 
ness, for  the  good  Roman  families  always  unite  on 
these  occasions ;  the  husband,  and  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  brothers-in-law,  and  sisters-in-law,  and 
cousins,  and  relations  of  all  degrees  go  together 
to  the  churches  to  worship  God,  and  after  having 
satisfied  their  piety  seek  a  little  rest  for  their  bodies 
from  the  routine  of  their  manual  labors.  And  be- 
lieve me,  they  have  greater  need  of  rest,  and  more- 
over are  far  more  deserving  of  it,  than  their  detrac- 
tors who  actually  swim  in  idleness  and  do  nothing 
but  wander  here  and  there  in  search  of  new  plea- 
sures which  are  usually. something  quite  different 
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from  a  modest  supper  at  an  inn,  a  dance  to  the 
music  of  a  cymbal,  or  a  carriage-ride  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  and  on  the  Latian  hills. 

Yet  it  is  not  unseldom  that  the  devotions  of  the 
morning  are  drowned  in  the  glasses  of  the  evening, 
and  that  the  pious  folks  go  home  half  or  wholly 
tipsy.  Ah  !  mc.  Alas !  Now  listen  to  the  exag- 
gerations of  Monsieur  About,  who  politely  tells  us 
that  "the  Romans  certainly  go  to  church,  but, 
however,  without  believing  in  God."  I  do  not  de- 
ny that  the  Romans  are  now  and  then  guilty  of 
excesses  ;  but,  I  ask,  is  man  human  only  in  Rome, 
and  are  people  seraphim  outside  of  Rome  ?  Is 
it  so  strange  that  when  the  mechanic  or  the  la- 
borer sees  tlie  gold  or  the  rubies  gleaming  in  the 
glass,  he  should  admire  the  beautiful  colors  and 
then  taste  them  with  his  lips,  and  taste  again,  and 
grow  gay,  or  perhaps  sleepy  ?  Poor  fellow  !  it  is 
eight  days  since  he  has  tasted  anything  nearly  so 
nice ;  if  on  this  day  of  generil  joy  he  forgets  him- 
self a  little,  is  that  any  reason  to  say  that  he 
has  no  religion  ?  that  he  is  a  hypocnte  and  a 
contemner  of  the  saints  ?  that  Rome  has  no  faith  ? 
that  Rome  is  this  and  that  ?  They  who  say  such 
things  are  a  good  deal  like  the  people  who  used  to 
see  a  mote  in  their  brothers'  eyes  and  then  cry  out; 
**  Look  at  your  beam  !  '* 

Oh  !  mi/y  oh  !  my.  Excuse  me,  dear  readers,  for 
uttering  such  a  scream.  A  friend  has  suddenly 
come  to  my  side  and  pulled  my  ear.  "  What  is  it  ? 
What  have  I  done  that  you  should  pinch  me  in 
that  fashion  ?  " 
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"  Pardon  me  ;  I  only  meant  it  for  a  friendly 
caress.  But  be  so  good  as  to  explain  a  little  :  what 
kind  of  charity  is  yours  that  prompts  you  to  weary 
us  out  with  your  gossip  about  Rome  ?  Does  it 
seem  to  you  that  in  Italy  the  days  pass  so  peacefully 
and  tranquilly  that  the  trifling  and  nonsense  of 
Nunziatina,  Menico,  and  Cencio  are  quite  sufficient 
to  interest  and  amuse  us  ?  You  have  tired  us ; 
from  beginning  to  end  you  have  played  tricks  on 
us.  Can  you  find  no  other  argument,  no  other 
theme  to  discourse  upon  ?  " 

"1  acknowledge  that  you  are  right,  even  more 
than  right.  But  let  me  plead  my  cause,  and  then 
appeal  to  your  judgment  to  decide  if  I  am  so  very 
wrong.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  1  was  about 
finishing  the  story  of  the  *  Countess  Mathilda  of 
Canossa.'  It  was  a  grave  subject,  and  cost  me  for 
o\er  a  year  the  severe  and  constant  study  of  many 
old  histories  and  legends,  and  as  it  drew  to  a  close 
I  felt  weary  and  thought  I  needed  a  little  rest.  So 
I  said  to  myself  :  '  I  must  find  an  easier  theme — 
one  less  serious.  But  where  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  write  ?'  While  I  was  thus  reflecting 
and  interrogating  myself  I  passed  by  Ponte  St. 
Angelo,  and  happened  to  see  how  a  print-seller  had 
fastened  his  stock  to  the  wall  by  little  cords.  Care- 
lessly glancing,  my  eyes  rested  on  a  set  of  pictures 
after  the  famous  Pinelli,  and  representing  Roman 
customs.  *  I  have  it  now,'  I  exclaimed.  '  Here  is 
a  beautiful  book  all  complete;  why  bother  my 
brain  for  any  other  subject  ?  What  Pinelli  deli- 
neated with  the  point  of  liis  pencil  I  will  describe 
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with  the  point  of  my  pen.'  The  idea  pleased  me,  so 
I  set  to  work.'* 

The  friend  who  pinched  my  ear  replied,  saying  : 
"  That  subject  does  not  belong  to  these  times, 
which  are  passing  so  unhappily  for  Italy  and  fur 
the  Church  of  God." 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  returned,  "  that  I  do  not  ap- 
preciate as  well  as  others  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween my  treatise  and  the  misfortunes  and  unset- 
tling of  everything  of  the  present  day  ?  But  I 
commenced  these  chapters  amid  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  during  a  period  of  rest,  while  all  was  yet 
tranquil,  or  at  least  when  there  was  only  a  suspi- 
cion of  coming  evil,  and  before  the  storm  had  burst 
which  has  since  raged  so  terribly.  When  it  did 
burst,  and  there  were  wars  and  revolutions  and 
their  fatal  consequences,  I  continued  my  song,  just 
like  those  blind  men  who  lean  against  the  corner  of 
a  house,  and,  having  once  begun,  keep  on  singing  in 
spite  of  the  tumult  around  them,  the  noise  of  the 
carts  and  carriages,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  the 
wrangling  and  disputing  of  the  crowds,  and  the 
chanting  of  the  funerals." 

**  You  do  well  to  liken  yourself  to  the  blind  men 
that  sing  on  the  piazzas  and  street  corners,  for  your 
song  wonderfully  resembles  their  ditties,  which  they 
spin  until  there's  neither  head  nor  tail  to  them,  and 
into  which  enters  Pilate,  and  enters  Malchus,  and 
enters  Longinus,  and  enters  everybody,  wih  just 
about  as  much  reason  as  your  Edmondohas  for  in- 
truding himsi'lf  into  Roman  customs.  What  new 
sort  of  a  fish  is  he,  anyhow,  and  what  has  he  to  do 
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with  Llie  Trasteverini  ?  And,  if  you  hadn^t  told  us, 
who  could  guess  what  nalion  he  belongs  to — whether 
English,  French,  German,  or  Eussian  ?" 

*'Ugh  !  pray  don't  be  so  impatient.  1  intro- 
duced Edmondo  for  a  novelty,  a  change,  and  in 
order  not  to  weary  people  with  constant  descrip- 
tions." 

"  But  lie  stays ;  one  would  think  he  had  hired 
your  house." 

"  And  if  he  has  hired  it,  he  pays  his  rent ;  and 
one  t'dng  is  certain — namely,  that  you  don't  have 
to  pay  it  for  him.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
live  in  other  people's  houses,  and  in  the  finest  pa- 
laces of  Italy,  too,  but  without  paying  the  rent. 
The  new  inhabitants  make  themselves  quite  at 
home,  rest  on  the  rich  beds,  recline  on  the  luxuri- 
ous sofas,  promenade  through  the  galleries  and  sa- 
loons and  gardens,  and  this  with  perfect  freedom 
and  without  paying  a  penny ;  and,  more  than  all, 
requiring  others  to  pay  them  for  the  inconvenience 
of  living  among  so  much  magnificence.  Yet  who 
speaks  a  word  of  remonstrance  to  them  ?  But  if 
poor  Edmondo  wants  to  look  round  Trastevere  a 
little,  why,  give  it  to  him  !" 

"  Very  well ;  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  you 
selected  your  subject  from  some  praiseworthy  mo- 
tive, for  you  are  not  a  man  to  write  merely  for  the 
sake  of  writing.  Undoubtedly  you  intended  to  do 
some  good  service  to  your  readers." 

"...  The  nature  of  which  I  have  several  times 
indicated  in  the  course  of  my  argument.  But, 
now  that  I  am  cross-examined,  I  will  declare  it 
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dogmatically  :  I  desired  to  demonstrate  the  true 
character  of  the  Koman  people  to  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  Italy,  who  know  us  but  slightly,  and  see  us 
for  the  most  part  painted  in  false  and  deceitful 
colors  by  certain  pens  who  hate  us  to  the  death, 
solely  because  we  are  guilty  of  the  crime,  in  their 
eyes  most  grave,  of  preserving  entire  and  uncon- 
taminated  our  Christian  faith.  Think  you  tl)at  if 
the  Romans  were  an  unbelieving  people,  so  many 
travellers  who  write  of  Rome  the  worst  they  can 
would  censure  her  lack  of  faith,  her  indevotion,  her 
disloyalty  ?  that  they  who  do  not  themselves  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  in  his  Redemption,  and  in  his 
Church,  would  find  any  fault  with  the  Romans  for 
the  same  incredulity  ?  Tlie  fact  is,  they  slander 
the  people  of  Rome  out  of  fury  at  not  finding  them 
living  according  to  their  own  depraved  principles. 
Their  golden  tongues  have  the  most  apt  and  wonder- 
ful encomiums  for  Geneva,  and  magnify  and  glorify 
her  faith,  her  good  manners,  her  piety,  but  cannot 
command  language  sufficiently  severe  to  reprove 
the  abominations  of  Rome.  And  these  calumnies 
are  not  propagated  only  by  Protestants,  who  merit 
our  compassion  rather  than  our  wrath,  but  isv*ue 
from  the  pens  of  men  who  sell  their  writing  and 
their  souls  for  a  price,  and  cover  reams  of  paper 
with  every  falsehood  and  every  distortion  of  the 
truth,  and  who  are  always  ready  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  deny  what  they  have  before  affirmed,  and  to 
praise  what  they  have  previously  disproved  and 
scorned.  Meanwhile,  honest  persons  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  turpitude  of  these  mercenary 
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authors  read  their  filthy  lies  against  the  Roman 
people,  and  receive  as  deep  impressions  from  them 
as  though  they  were  the  truth.  Now,  I  have 
deemed  it  to  be  a  just  and  generous  work  to  repre- 
sent the  Roman  people  in  their  true  character,  and 
especially  to  show  them  to  the  world  under  the  as- 
pect of  their  faith." 

While  I  spoke  these  words  with  a  certain  warmth 
and  energy,  we  were  met  by  my  dear  friend  Don 
Giulio,  and  Don  Alessandro  the  chaplain,  who, 
coming  out  of  the  Coramboni  Palace,  had  crossed 
the  Piazza  Rusticucci.  Don  Giulio  reached  his 
hand  towards  my  mouth,  as  if  to  gently  close  my 
lips.  "  Silence  there,"  he  said.  '*  Do  not  boast, 
friend,  of  having  drawn  the  true  character  of  the 
Roman  people,  for  you  must  know  that  you  are  accus- 
ed of  having  grossly  misrepresented  it ;  there  are  even 
those  who  are  wishing  you  all  kinds  of  evils,  saying 
that  you,  too,  are  a  defamer  of  Rome,  because  you 
have  made  it  appear  that  the  people  of  Rome,  both 
the  gentlemen  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  are  street 
loungers  and  tavern  idlers.  They  add  that  you 
have  busied  yourself  with  scraping  up  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  narrowest  streets  and  the  obscu- 
rest lanes  and  squares,  and  then  have  set  them  forth 
as  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  And  for  your  still  further  conso- 
lation let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  writers  swear 
that  you,  with  your  descriptions  and  your  defence 
of  the  Romans,  have  vilified  and  calumniated  them 
more  than  do  the  Gazzetta  del  Popolo  of  Turin 
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and  the  Corriere  Mercayitile  of  Genoa,  with  all 
their  bitter  liutred  of  Rome." 

**  0  greatness  !  0  nothingness  !  Eh  !  Don 
Giulio,  listen  to  me.  The  ancient  Romans,  when 
they  defended  themselves  against  their  accusers, 
turned  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  to  the  Rostra,  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  and  called  upon  them  to  witness  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  I,  instead,  call  to  hear  me 
and  to  witness  for  me  the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  San 
Pietro,  under  whose  shadow  I  now  speak  my  de- 
fence. In  tlie  first  place,  I  did  not  undertake  to 
write,  save  of  the  people  properly  so  called ;  if  I 
had  desired  to  discourse  of  the  Roman  patriciate,  I 
would  have  commended  to  the  sk-es  their  nobility, 
their  grandeur,  their  magnificence,  which  is  un- 
equalled in  all  Italy,  and  I  would  have  proclaimed 
wi  h  a  loud  voice  their  charity  and  generosity  to- 
wards the  poor,  and  in  still  louder  tones  their 
Catholic  faith,  for  which  the  princts  and  the  noble 
matrons  of  Home  are  remarkable,  and  none  dare 
deny  it. 

"If  I  had  then  continued  my  argument  into  the 
ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  I  would  have  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  praise  their  urbanity,  their  amia- 
bility, their  politeness,  and  courtesy  of  manner ; 
if  I  had  said  that  for  intelligence,  for  the  study  of 
sacred  and  profane  science,  for  the  culture  of  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  and  for  taste  and  pro- 
ficiency in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  there  is 
not  a  city  of  Italy,  nor  of  all  Europe,  that  can 
surpass  Rome,  I  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  a 
single  note  of  vain  flattery.      Moreover,  I  would 
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have  climaxed  my  eulogy  by  giving  examples  of  the 
lively  faith  and  solid  piety  of  many  families  of  my 
acquaintance,  whom  I  would  have  painted  in  vivid 
colors  from  the  very  first  chapter  of  my  book. 
That  there  is  corruption  in  the  middle  classes  here 
as  well  as  everywhere  else,  that  there  are  ration- 
alists, and  dogmatists  of  error,  and  dilettanti  of 
plots  and  seditions,  who  will  deny  ?  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  R  -man  people  belonging  to  the  middle 
clas-eshave,  whether  the  world  is  willing  to  believe 
it  or  not,  pre.erved  entire  and  inviolate  that  faith 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  attributed  to  it  before  the 
world. 

''With  regard  to  the  common  people,  whom 
alone  I  attempted  to  describe,  what  have  I  said 
that  was  derogatory  ?  From  the  first  I  have  ex- 
alted their  faith  and  their  religion  ;  true,  I  have 
not  said  the  half  of  what  might  be  said.  It  would 
require  the  experience  of  twenty  years  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  singular  people,  who,  with  all 
their  defects,  are  possessed  of  wonderful  gifts  of 
nobility,  of  grandeur,  and  generosity  of  character. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  fully  convey  such  an 
idea  by  01  e  si. all  volume  ? '' 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  willingly  grant  all  you  say,"  re- 
turned Don  Guilio;  ''still,  the  fact  remains  the 
same — namely,  that  everybody  declares  wiih  one 
voice  that  you  have  pictured  the  Romans  as  proud, 
passionate,  vindictive,  a  race  of  cut-throats,  with 
the  instincts  of  savages ;  and  even  our  Don  Ales- 
sandro  here  has  helped  you  with  all  his  might 
and   strength   to  dig  up  certain  vulgar  customs 
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which  go  to  prove  in  the  Roman  people  an  insatia 
ble  appetite  for  feasting  and  revelling." 

At  these  words  Don  Alessandro  slightly  changed 
color,  and,  unclasping  his  hands,  which  he  had  as 
usual  been  holding  behind  his  back,  extended  his 
right  arm  with  the  fist  closed  and  the  index  finger 
pointing  outwards  after  the  manner  of  orators, 
looked  Don  Giulio  steadily  in  the  face,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  sonorous  voice :  "  Tell  those  critics 
and  fault-finders  in  my  name  that,  if  they  wish 
to  find  a  people  without  defects,  they  must  seek 
it  in  Paradise,  for  they  certainly  will  not  find  it 
on  earth  ;  unless,  perchance,  the  rarity  may  be 
safely  hidden  in  Geneva,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Waldenscs,  or  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  Quakers. 

**Ido  not  pretend  that  the  Roman  people  are 
not  by  nature  resentful  ajd  quick  to  anger,  for 
Latin  blood  runs  in  their  veins,  and  with  it  that 
high  spirit  which  cannot  temporize  and  urges  to 
immediate  vengeance.  But  when  they  sin  it  is 
from  impulse,  never  from  meanness  and  through 
treachery  ;  and  afterwards  they  repair  their  fault 
generously.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  nowadays, 
thanks  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  the  people  of  Rome  are  constantly  improv- 
ing in  gentleness  and  politeness  of  character  and 
manners.  The  devil  sees  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
seeks  to  gain  an  advantage  by  it;  his  plan  is  to 
send  among  them  his  teachers  to  instil  all  evil 
knowledge  and  principles  under  the  titles  of  civi- 
lization,  Eocial  culture  and  refinement,   indefinite 
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progress,  liberty  of  intellect  and  heart — phrases  that 
fascinate  and  bewitch  minds  ignorant  of  the  infer- 
nal cunning  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  the 
Church. 

**  As  to  the  rest,  the  Roman  people,  just  like  other 
people,  are  fond  of  spectacles  and  amusements,  but 
tliey  never  give  themselves  up  to  tliem  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  forget  the  Christian  faith,  which  has  ils 
roots  so  deep  in  their  hearts.  I  might  furnish 
many  proofs  of  this,  but  I  will  only  relate  one 
incident,  which  was  a  most  signal  proof,  first  re- 
marking that  it  took  place  this  year  in  full  view  of 
thousands  of  foreign  Catholics,  schismatics,  and 
Protestants,  whom  it  filled  with  extreme  wonder 
and  surprise. 

"It  was  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  which  was 
this  year,  as  you  know,  noisier,  gayer,  more  singu- 
lar, and  more  splendid  than  ever,  it  being  the  first 
time  in  ten  years  that  masks  were  permitted.  As 
if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  the  masks  were  very 
numerous  and  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  extra- 
ordinary forms,  and  evervbody  enjoyed  them  e^x- 
tremely.  Already  the  famous  show  of  the  mocco- 
letti  on  the  Corso  had  increased  the  hilarity  and 
excitement,  and  rendered  the  maskers  still  funnier 
and  noisier.  The  hour  for  the  close  of  the  carni- 
val sounded,  the  moccoli  were  extinguished,  and 
the  crowds  precipitated  themselves  in  the  streets 
crossing  the  Corso  to  return  to  their  homes.  In 
the  height  of  the  hurrying  and  confusion,  behold 
in  one  of  the  broadest  of  the  cross-streets  the 
Santissimo  Viatico  returning  from  a  sick  person  of 
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the  parish  of  St.  Agostino  ;  at  the  sight  the  im- 
mensi*  crowd  iustantly  tore  off  their  masks,  tell  on 
their  knees  in  adoraiion,  responding  to  the  reci- 
tation of  tite  psalms,  und  did  not  rise  until  the 
Aiif^ust  Sacrament  had  turned  ihe  corner  and  was 
out  of  sight.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  hautia 
(which  is  a  half  mask,  the  person  wearing  a  black 
inauile)  snatched  ihe  visors  from  their  faces, 
quietly  and  devoutly  joined  the  procession,  and 
entered  tl  e  church  of  St.  Agos  ino  to  pray  for  the 
eick  person  and  to  receive  the  benediction  of 
Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

**  Ah  !  friends,  tell  me,  I  beg  you,  is  this  true 
faith  and  piety  ?  Ti.e  incident  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers  as  being  someihing  singular,  and  the 
world  was  8urj)rised  when  it  read  of  it.  But  to 
kuow  fully  the  qualiiy  of  Roman  faith,  one  should 
be  }>ermitted  to  enter  familiarly  Roman  homes,  to 
^e  the  daily  practices  of  piety,  to  assist  the  sick, 
console  tI.e  d\ing.  and  hear  the  mothers  confiding 
their  children  to  Di\ine  Providence.  Some  days 
ago  I  visited  a  young  wife  who  was  sick  at  Ponte  a 
Quattro  Capi,  The  illness  increased,  her  strength 
diminished,  while  three  little  children  moaned 
and  cried  around  her  bed  ;  she,  beautiful,  and  but 
tw(  nty-five  years  of  age,  was  patient  and  resigned, 
gazed  at  her  little  ones,  talked  with  them,  encour- 
aging them  to  love  and  trust  the  Madonna.  There 
was  on  the  wall  a  picture  of  Mary  with  a  lump 
burning  before  it  ;  the  sick  woman  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  i(,  speaking  tins:  *  Kb  !  Mamma,  you  will 
not  abandon  them  ;  is  it  not  so  ?    They  ai*e  yours; 
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I  have  always  offered  them  to  you,  now  I  give 
them.  Take  care  of  them,  cherish  them,  protec-t 
them,  0  cara  madre!' 

**  Towards  evening  I  returned  to  the  dying  mo- 
ther, and  found  a  young  girl  carefully  combing  and 
brushing  her  hair,  which  was  blond  and  very  long 
and  thick.  *  Does  it  seem  to  you  right,  Ange- 
lina,' I  said,  *  to  attend  to  these  vanities  now  that 
you  are  about  to  die  ?' 

*'  *  Ah  !  padre  mio,  do  you  think  it  is  for  vanity  ? 
God  preserve  me  from  it!'  slie  replied.  *  This 
friend  is  dressing  my  hair  because  now,  before  I 
die,  it  is  to  be  cut  off ;  for  I  have  already  sold  it  to 
a  wig-maker  for  a  scudo,  so  that  my  children  will 
have  a  little  bread  for  a  ft-w  days  ;  after  that  the 
Madonna  will  provide  for  tbem.' 

"  As  she  spoke  these  words  the  friend  cut  off  the 
long  tresses  ;  then  I  administered  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  before  midnight  the 
beautiful  soul  had  returned  to  God. 

''  0  Don  Giulo  !  go  and  tell  our  censors  that  it  is 
better  that  there  should  be  in  a  Chri>tian  people  a 
little  rudeness  with  much  faith,  rather  than  little 
faith  with  a  great  deal  of  refinement  and  cultiva- 
tion.    I  have  no  more  to  say." 


THE  END. 
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